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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Salem, shire town of Essex County, 16 miles northeast of Boston, 
is reached by the Boston & Maine R. R. (North Station), or busses 
from Haymarket Square, Boston; settled in 1626; area 8.2 square 
miles; population 1765, 4,427; 1776, 5,337; 1800, 9,457; 1820, 
deo 0.2045.. 187.5,.25,958; 1900; - 35,9565 1910, 43,697 ; 
191 pose 6 1920, 42.515; 1925, 46,782; 19385, 43,500. 


Railroad Station (Boston & Maine system), on Washington 
street. 


Bus Terminal (Kastern Massachusetts system), Lynde street. 
Busses run every fifteen minutes to and from nearly all parts of 
the city, and to Marblehead, Lynn, Peabody, Danvers and Beverly ; 
fare, by zone system. 


Taxicabs may be hired at the railroad station, or at various 
garages. Drivers will point out places of interest. Taxi fare (1-6 
persons) $4 for first hour, $3 per hour after. Licensed. boy 
guides are also available by application to the Chamber of Com- 
Iperee. 


Hotels. Hotel Hawthorne (rooms, $2.50 up, European plan) ; 
New Essex House (rooms, $1.50-$3.00: American plan, $25.00 
per week up); Hotel Lafayette (rooms). Restaurants and> tea 
rooms may be found on Essex and Washington streets. Rooms and 
meals may be had at the House of the Seven Gables during the 
summer, and at the Kast India House throughout the year. 


Amusements. Paramount Theatre (180 Essex street), Empire 
Theatre (285 Hssex street), Plaza Theatre (273 Essex street). 
Lectures and concerts at Academy Hall (157 Essex street), and 
Ames Hall (288 Essex street). See newspaper announcements. 
Band concerts are given during the summer at “The Willows.” 


There are three golf courses in or near the city. 
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Post Office (Margin street), open 6.45 A. M. to 8.30 P. M. 


Parking Space, near the B. & M. Station, Washington street. 
Small fee. Several business houses provide free parking space, 
and free camping for automobile travelers may be had at Forest 
tiver Park. 


Airports. ‘here is one municipally owned airport in Beverly 
- “3. - N ~ | . e . Fi 
and a United States Coast Guard Airport at Winter Island. 


Telephone and Telegraph Offices. Western Union Telegraph 
Office (85 Washington street), Postal Telegraph Office (144 Wash- 
ington street), a sie Telephone Stations will be found in various 
drug stores, the hotels, ae the court houses. 


Churches. Unitarian, First Church (314 Essex street), Second 
Chureh (Washington Square), Congregational, ‘Tabernacle (Wash- 
ington, corner Federal), Crombie Street (Crombie street). A pis- 
copal, St. Peter’s (St. Peter, corner Brown), Grace (881 Essex 
oe ) Roman Catholic, Immaculate Conception (Walnut street), 
St. James (150 Federal), St. Joseph’s (French) (151 Lafayette), 

: Ata (French) (Jefferson ave., corner Story), St. John de 
Baptist (Polish) (30 St. Peter street), St. Mary’s (Italian) (Mar- 
gin, near High street). Baplist, First Baptist (56 Federal), Cal- 
rary Baptist (Chestnut, corner Cambridge), French Evangelical 
(corner Lyme and Canal streets). Universalist, First Universalist 
(Rust street). Methodist Hyiscopal, Lafayette Street (290 lia- 
favette street), Wesley (10 North street). Also Advent Christian 

(12714 North street). Jewish Synagogue (Hssex, corner Herbert). 
is wrst Church of Christ Scientist (16 Lynde street). St. Nicholas 
Russian Greek Orlhodox (Forrester, corner Webb). First Sprrit- 
ualist Society (corner South Pine and Warren streets). St. John’s 
Ukranian Greek Catholic (corner Lemon and Bridge), Salvation 
Army (Church street). 


Newspapers. Salem Evening News (daily), established in 
1880; Le Courrier de Salem (weekly). established in 1901. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 3 


Manufacturers. The manufacturing industries are remarkably 
diversified. Cotton, leather, shoes, incandescent lamps, radio tubes, 
games, ready-built homes, briquettes, and machinery are typical 
products. Salem has seventy different lines of manufacturing, 
representing one hundred and fifty factories, many of whose prod- 
ucts have a world-wide reputation. The Salem Terminal Corpo- 
ration handles about 350,000 tons of coal annually, which product 
is distributed throughout Essex County and many distant points. 

The principal industry is the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
which, since the great fire of 1914, has re-erected its buildings 
entirely in reinforced concrete, and now possesses what is consid- 
ered the finest and best equipped plant of its kind in the country. 

The Hygrade-Sylvania Corporation is the third largest incan- 
descent lamp manufactory in the country and the second largest 
manufactory of radio tubes, employing more than 1,700. 

Parker Brothers is one of the largest and best-known manufac- 
turers of games in the world. 
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CHAPTERS. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH 


HE Pilgrims of Plymouth are looked upon as 
ee early pioneers of New Hngland, but Roger 

Conant and his companions came to Cape Ann 
only three years, and to Salem only six years, after 
the landing at Plymouth. They brought with them 
the Sheffield patent which authorized the settling of 
the North Shore of Massachusetts Bay. The orig- 
inal document may be seen in the fireproof stack 
of the Essex Institute. The difference in time be- 
tween its date, January Ist, 1623, and the arrival of 

hay Roger Conant at Naumkeag, now Salem, in 1626, is 
oe et accounted for by the fact that» the little band: of 
adventurers first essayed, as Hubbard says, a settlement at Cape 
Ann. This they found a poor place for husbandry in summer and 
a bleak residence for the winter fisheries, and soon moved on to the 
“oleasant and fruitful neck of land called Naumkeag.” In a se- 
cluded cove, beautifully situated and protected from the northerly 
and easterly winds by an elevated point of land projecting into 
North River, their houses of temporary construction were raised. 
This cove was subsequently known as Massey’s and lies at the foot 
of what is now Skerry street. 





Dorchester Company. Meantime, in England, affairs were in 
a disturbed condition. The acts of the king were obnoxious to his 
subjects, and some of the rites and ceremonies of the established 
church were far from satisfactory to many of the people, both 
clergy and laymen. Emigration to the new land, though little 
known, seemed to offer a solution of the problem, and some of the 
-best people, including those of education and wealth, determined 
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{o brave the stormy Atlantic and wring a 
livelihood by some means from the lands 
and waters of distant New England. 
Accordingly the Dorchester company ob- 
tained a new charter, reserving privileges — 
to the old Planters, both material and 
political, and in 1628 sent over a colony 
of settlers, under the leadership of Capt. 
John Endecott, who laid out streets and 
lots of land which he duly assigned’ to the 
new comers and also to the old Planters. 
What is now Washington ‘street, from 
Issex street to the North river, was «the 

3 principal thoroughfare. The company’s 
house at Cape Ann was taken down, brought to Salem -and re- 
erected at what is now the southeastern corner of Washington and 
Federal streets, where it was occupied by Captain Endecott, and 
known as ‘‘the Governour’s fayre house.” The charter sent to 
Endecott was engrossed in duplicate, one of which, the property of 
the Salem Athenaeum since 1827, is now on deposit in the Essex 
Institute. . 


Church. In July, 1629, came Rey. Francis Higginson and Rey. 
Samuel Skelton, respectively teacher and 
pastor of the church which was organize: 
upon their arrival—it being the first Con- 
gcregational Society formed in America. A 
meeting house was erected soon after upon 
the northwestern corner of the lot that had 
been granted to William Lord, and this site 
at what is now the corner of Essex and 
Washington streets, was occupied until 1923 
by the meeting-house of the First Church. 
This church was independent of all other 
religious affiliations, having its powers and 
authority entirely, within itself, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHL 


Roger Williams. In 1633, Rey. Roger Williams, a young man 
from England, who had been with the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
a while, became pastor of the church. Two years later, because of 
his unrelenting practice of teaching that the civil magistrates 
should have no authority over the conscience of the peo; vie; that 
they had no power to punish for heresy; that every one should be 
free to choose such form of religious worship as he pleased, and 
not be compelled to support any other —because of these teachings 
and also because of his free criticism of the acts of the government, 
he was banished from the colony by the magistrates at Boston, 
although supported by the Salem church. He fled in the cold and 
deep snow of winter into the pathless wilderness, and after much 
wandering and suffering made a settlement which subsequently be- 
came the Providence Plantations s, and is now the State of Rhode 


Island. 


Hugh Peter. In 1637, the Rev. Hugh Peter became pastor. 
He was a non-conforming clergyman of England who had gone to 
Holland and had been for several years pastor of an independent 
church at Rotterdam. Becoming greatly interested in the promo- 
tion of business in the colony, especially in commerce, in 1641, 
with the consent of the church, he went to England to further the 
accomplishment of his desires. There he became interested in 
Cromwell’s political revolution, and was appointed a chaplain in 
the popular army. He never returned to America, and upon the 
restoration in 1660 he was charged with being accessory to the 
king’s death, principally by suggestions contained in sermons which 
he preached to the army. He was condemned and hanged at Char- 
ing Cross, and his body was disemboweled, quartered and exhibited 
in the four principal cities of the kingdom, and the head was raised 
upon a pole on London Bridge. 

Fishing Industry. It was under the impulse given to commerce 
by Hugh Peter’s agitation that vessels began to be built in Salem, 
and the fishing business was established at Winter Island. The 
island and neighboring shores of the Neck were laid out into half- 
acre lots, which were granted by the town to various persons. 
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Many warehouses were built near the water and a street was laid out 
over the island and appropriately named Fish street. Upon the 
Neck, houses of entertainment and refreshment were established 
and remained for many years. In those very early days the Neck 
was the busy part of the town. 

Religion. The stern religion of the Puritans of Salem marked 
them with a peculiar and almost unnatural bigotry, when it is 
remembered that they left the Church of England for the sake 
of spiritual freedom. Roger Williams strenuously endeavored to 
separate church and state and met with slight success. His suc- 
cessors were content to allow the civil magistrates control in relig- 
ious affairs. So strongly had the tenets of the Congregationalists 
bee fastened in the minds of the people that no one could vote 

r hold puble office unless he became a positive adherent of that 
nee church. The Episcopalians and others who believed dif- 
ferently from the authorities were allowed no privileges or suffrage. 

Quakers. When the missionaries of the Quakers came to Massa- 
chusetts preaching the gospel of love and equality, they were re- 
ceived with execrations. Laws were immediately passed and at- 
tempts made to suppress the religion of the Friends, as the Quakers 
were called. Fines and imprisonment came first; then ears, first 
one and then the other for a second offence, were cut off; then 
chaining in open prison yards in the severe New England winter, 
almost without food,.was resorted to: then the death- dealing 
scourge; boring of the tongue with hot irons; and finally banish- 
ment “and death by hanging, but all failed to exterminate or even 
to diminish the number of adherents to the faith of this peculiar 
people in the colony. In Salem, ears were cut off and several per- 
sons were banished, among wuom were Lawrence Southwick and 
his wife, who sailed away from the colony in a small boat to Shelter 
Tsland, where the exposure and privations of winter soon brought 
them to forgotten graves. Another of those banished from Salem 
was Samuel Shattuck, but he turned his coursesdirectly to fee 
and immediately soucht audience with se King and obtained ; 
manifesto, addressed. to Governor Endecott, which prohibited, i 
1661, the inhuman treatment of the Ouee in this colony. 
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The Indians found living here by the first settlers were always 
friendly and probably the settlement had no thought of savage 
depredations. But when King Philip rose in 1675, no town was 
Set free from apprehension. The General Court ordered the 
immediate cutting of the brush from the sides of highways and the 
building of fortifications. In Salem, long defences constructed of 
palisade and stone at the western end of Essex street, from North 
River to the mill pond, cut off all approach by land from the 
surrounding country to the principal part of the settlement. The 
brave Capt. Thomas Lathrop with his company of seventy men, 
popularly called “The Flower of Essex,” marched from Beverly 
to death in Indian ambush at Bloody Toon in Deerfield. “Fight- 
ing Joe” Gardner, commanding another company, left his io uee 
where the museum building of the Essex Institute now stands on 
Essex street, and found death at the hands of the savages in the 
creat fight in the Narragansett swamp. 

Witchcraft. Salem will be forever associated with the witeh- 
craft delusion of 1692. If Salem did her part in persecuting the 
victims of this frenzy, and she probably did no more than her part, 
it is fair-to say that it was Salem, also, that furnished many mar- 
ee who declined to save themselves through compromise or equiv- 

scation. It was not Salem, but the times, that were at fault, and 
at last, in May, 1693, a general gaol delivery occurred, and the 
inane of the year Moroney. bringing violent and disgraceful death 
to twenty of our unoffending neigh bors, mostly women, never from 
that day forward gathered head again. (See chapter on Witch- 
ee Deiusion, p. 16.) : 

Endecott and Bradstreet. Salem was the residence not only of 
Gov. John Endecott, but of Gov. Simon Bradstreet in his old age. 
They happened to be the first and the last in the line of colonial 
governors. Their portraits are at the City Hall and at the Essex 
Institute. John Endecott came here as governor in September, 
1628, under the authority of a charter in duplicate, one of which 
is owned by the Salem Athenaeum, and may be seen at the Essex 
Institute. A south of England man, of austere type and solemn 
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niien, he filled the chair at various dates, 
for sixteen vears in all. Simon Brad- 
street, the nestor governor of Massachu- 
setts, came to Salem with Winthrop in 
June, 1630. THe outlived the whole Win- 
throp party, and died here in March, 
1697, aged ninety-four, and was buried 
under a monument erected by the Proy- 
ince in the Charter Street Cemetery. He 
filled all the leading offices. He was twice 
governor, first from 1679 to 1686, when 
the charter was annulled, and again from 
1689 to 1692, at the beginning of which 
term, when eighty-six vears of age, he put himself at the head of 
a Revolutionary movement which imprisoned Andros in the castle, 
and three years later transferred his authority to Sir Wilham Phips, 
eovernor under the charter granted by William III to the Province. 
Bradstreet then became, at the patriarchal age of eighty-nine, the 
first assistant to the new governor. Such men as these have always 
been found in Salem, where education, strong principles and great 
interests have ever been maintained with courage and persistence. 

Revolutionary War. On Oct. 5, 1774, a Provincial Congress 
convened in the town house and initiated the political revolution 
that “terminated forever the actual exercise of the political power 
of England in and over this territory.” At the North Bridge in 
Salem, British aggressions were arrested and British arrogance 
curbed ‘vo months before Lexington and Concord earned ‘their 
immortal fame. The prominence of Salem throughout the strug- 
gle for the independence of the Ameriean colonies ig well tart 
Besides the great number of officers and soldiers that she furnished 
to the army, one hundred and fifty-eight vessels were fitted out as 
privateers and became the larger part of the American navy. hese 
privateers captured 445 prizes, more than the privateers of all 
other ports consbined.* 


*In the War of 1812, of the 250 armed vessels furnished by the whole 
country, 46 were from Salem. 
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Commerce. Following the independence of the colonies, Salem 
merchants utilized the vessels they had. built. for. the privateering 
service by entering into commercial relations with distant eastern 
regions neyer before visited by traders. hus the Revolutionary 
War was an indirect cause of the commercial’supremacy of Salem, 
for it put a sudden stop to all maritime enterprise and drove our 
whole mercantile marine into priyateering. The result of this was 
that at the close of the war our men of substance found themselves 
in possession of an idle fleet, considerable in number, and. made up 
of ships of much larger tonnage than: before, that” ‘could outsail 
almost anything afloat.. These ships were commanded by: members 
of their own families, and ra by their own neighbors, ‘tiative- 
born seamen of a very high class, and ‘as well-drilled and whle as 
could be found in any navy of the world. This fleet—capitaka 
men—must be employ ed, and the merchants, all of:thent graduates ; 
of the cabin—many of them graduates of the forécastle,— ~Hefore 
they took their places in the counting- -room, at once struck out new 
channels for trade. They mapped out new ventures in unknown 
seas, where their enterprise, energy, courage and skill gave them pre- 
cedence for'a time over those of all other American ports. Their 
hand-made charts of unexplored coasts were used for years by those 
who followed in their wake, and even, in the case of the first expe- 
dition to Japan, by the navy of the United States. The end of this 
golden era came when the railroads began to build up the great 
ports at the expense of the less, transporting buyers to the larger 
markets, where they found a greater variety of commodities from 
which to choose, and a livelier competition to keep prices down, 
and also driving sellers to resort to the larger markets peewnce 
there they found buyers in greater numbers. The shallow harbor 
also could not Recbitiensdate? the larger shipping which commerce 
demanded. ‘Time was when Salem counting- -rooms were frequented 
by merchants from cities south of Philadelphia i in search of certain 
imported articles for ‘ which this port once had the best market in 
the country. 

Houses. [If the visitor strolls through the short streets running 
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from Derby street, 
at the east of the 
town, he will not 
fail to be struck 
as forcibly as at 
Portsmouth, N.H., 
or at Newport, 
R.. L.,. wath’ the 
style of the wood- 
en houses built 
long before the 
tevolution by the 
old skippers, who 
had made their 
way up from fore- 
castle to quarter- 
deck in schooners 
trading with the 
West Indies. They had navigated the Mediterranean and Spanish 
and Hnelish waters, and had come home to enjoy life after seeing 
all that was worth looking at in the old-world capitals beyond the 
seas. The houses they built, the gardens with which they made 
them bright and cheery, the choice furniture and rare decorations 
with which they filled their homes, are at once monuments to the 
enterprise, high spirit and intelligence of a wonderful race of men 
now practically extinct, no less than to the commercial pre-emi- 
nence of the past of Salem. 





OLD DERBY WHARF 


Fhilip Little lssex Institute Picture Gallery 


Shipping. In decades past Salem wharves were lined with ships 
which Salem merchants had built and manned and sent to every 
market of the world. They were piled high with the rich products 
of every civilized and barbaric land. There were Hastern ports 
where the names of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore were 
scarcely known, but where Salem, of such small stature among her 
sister cities, was supposed to be the great commercial emporium 
of the West. In 1825, there were one hundred and ninety-eight 
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vessels flying Salem signals, and Salem ships were the first to dis- 
play the American flag in many foreign ports, and to open trade 
with St. Petersburg. Zanzibar, Sumatra, Calcutta, Bombay, Batavia, 
Arabia, Madagascar and Australia. No one makes a living here 
how by bringing gum-copal, or silks, or ivory, or spices, or dates, 
or coffee, from the Orient, and the merchant no longer waits im his 
counting-room, spy-glass in hand, to see his ships come up the bay. 
The foreign commerce of Salem, years ago, spread its white wings 
and sailed away forever. It is as much a thing of the past as is the 
French and Indian war or the witchcraft frenzy. Hawthorne inti- 
mated a purpose of writing the romance of it, but left the promise 
unfulfilled, and no successor has attempted it. The only monu- 
ments of that half-century of maritime success, besides the marine 
collections at the Peabody Museum, are the stately houses found 
scattered about the city, erected for merchants who had prospered 
in their ventures upon the sea. 

In the government of the nation in its early years, many of the 
cabinet officers and members of the senate and house of represen- 
tatives were Salem men. Salem’s unique stand in the war with 
England in 1812-1815; the creditable part she bore in the war of 
the Rebellion; and her well-earned eminence as a scientific and 
educational center, are matters of general knowledge. 

Hawthorne. The birthplace of Nathaniel Hawthorne is a shrine 
at which pilgrims ceaselessly come to worship, and the devotee of 
genius must turn his steps to Union street if he would view the plain 
wooden house which was so unconscious of its coming importance 
when, on July 4, 1804, the romancer’s birth took place there. The 
enthusiast zealous enough to seek the house where Hawthorne first 
drew breath, needs but. little information about the man and his 
work. The Salem Custom House is the same decorous place of 
business it was when Hawthorne ade entries and stencilled pack- 
ages and sketehed romances there. The surveyor’s old pine desk, on 
the lid of which with his thumb-nail he scratched his name, is now 
at the Essex Institute. The house where he is said to have obtained 
the suggestion of the title of his book, “The House of the Seven 
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Gables,” is at the foot of Turner street. The story of “The Grim- 
shawe House” referred to the house at 53 Charter street, next the 
burial ground, this being the house where the romancer wooed and 
won his bride. The porch originally on this house has been removed 
to the out-of-doors museum of the Essex Institute. 

In a conversation reported by Mrs. Rose Lathrop, Dr. Holmes 
said: “IT not long ago was visiting the custom house at Salem, the 
place in which your “father discovered those mysterious reeords that 
unfolded into “The Scarlet Letter’ Ah! how suddenly and easily 
genius renders the spot rare and full of a great and new virtue 
(however ordinary and bare in reality) ek it has looked and 
dwelt! A light falls upon the place not of sea or land! How much 
“he did for Salem! Oh, the purple light, the soft haze, that now 
rests upon our glaring New England! He has done it, and it will 
‘never be harsh country again. How perfectly he understood Salem ! 
Strange folk! It is the most delightful place to visit for this rea- 
son, because it so carefully retaing ‘the spirit of the past. And their 
very surroundings bear them out.” Dr. Holmes sue “Where else 
are the little dooryards that hold their glint of sunlight so tena- 
ciously, like the still light of wine in a Sey 4 .Y GSy ate ae ib 
ig-ever there.” (See chapter on Nathaniel Hawthorne, p. 53.) 


The Great Fire began in the early afternoon of June 2 25, on 
as the result of an Sealaeion of chemicals in a leather manufactory 
located in “Blubber Hollow,” Boston street. .The flames were not 
under control until ean hours later, We about 1,800 build- 
ings, about 1,600 of which were dwelling-houses, and 41 factories. 
had been destroyed, covering an area of about 25114 acres. It was 
estimated that nearly 15,000 persons were made homeless, while 
the property loss STAT to nearly $14,000,000. Fortunately but 
three lives were Jost. While the conflagration gs pread over a large 
area, due to a prevailing high wind, to roofs ees with wooden 
shingles, dry as tinder, which quickly caught fire from the flying 
brands, and to low pressure in the water supply at critical moments, 
yet the pathway of the lames mainly was through the manufactur-_ 
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ing and more recent residential portions of the city, so that noth- 
ing of historic or early architectural interest was destroyed. 


Salem of Today. The features of the Salem of today which 
arrest the stranger’s attention next after her wonderfully fine old- 
time domestic architecture, are her two.museums and her three 
libraries. : 
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CHAPTER i 


THE WITCHCRAFT DELUSION 


belief in witchcraft that was universally held by the people 
of that time. A witch or wizard was a person who was re- 
garded as having made a formal compact with the devil whereby 
the former should become the faithful subject of the latter and in 
return be given supernatural powers of a diabolical nature. The 
Bible contains the command, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live”; and this injunction, literally interpreted, brought about the 
terrible results of Salem witchcraft. The rich and the poor, the 
learned and the ignorant, ministers and judges, accounted for many 
things that they could not understand by ascribing them to witch- 
craft. | 
Prior to 1692, executions for this crime had occurred in England 
and in Boston, New England. The Salem quarterly court was not 
a stranger to such trials,.several persons having been complained 
of, presented and tried therein for the practice of witcheraft at 
different times during the preceding half-century. Thousands had 
been convicted therefor and executed in the old world, many of 
whom were burned, but none were ever executed in that way in 


New England. 


Salem Village. The awful tragedies of 1692 did not originate 
in what is now the city of Salem, pti in Salem Village (now Dan- 
vers), then a part of Salem, some seven miles from Town House 
Square, in the house and family of the pastor of the Village church. 
The meeting-house stood on the southern side of Hobart street, 
about seven hundred feet northeast of the present meeting-house, 
and the parsonage was in the field some three hundred feet from 
Centre street, near Forest street, on the other side of the Meeting 


(16) 


Ap HE origin of the W itchcraft Delusion of 1692 is found in the 
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House lane, as the road on which the first meeting-house stood 
was early called. The minister was Rev. Samuel Parris, formerly 
a merchant in the West Indies, whence he had brought three 
slaves. One of them was a native Indian woman named Tituba, 
who was thoroughly imbued with the superstition of her former 
home. . 

The Accusing Children. Chil- 
dren love to hear of the mysterious, 
and doubtless many weird tales were Flute i sch 8d 
poured into the eager ears of Eliza- 
beth, the nine-year-old daughter of Mr. Parris, and her mates, 
who were already prepared for their reception by similar stories 
of New England origin. It is evident that sorcery was among the 
accomplishments of Tituba, and the effect of her companionship 
was soon apparent in the ac- 
tions of the children of ‘the 
neighborhood. Besides Eliza- 
beth Parris, her cousin, Abigail 
Willams, aged eleven, Ann 
Putnam, twelve, Mary Wal- 
cott, Merey Lewis, and Eliza- 
beth Hubbard, seventeen, and 
Klizabeth Booth, Susanna 
Sheldon, Mary Warren and 
Sarah Churchill, two of the 
latter being servants, were con- 
eerned. These girls, in the 
winter of°169122, met! atithe 
parsonage, and whiled away 
the evenings by practising 
palmistry and magic. The 
first three named soon _ per- 





MAJOR STEPHEN SEWALL formed the little tricks more 
Clerk of the Witchcraft Court openly. They crept into holes 
mee Trstitute Picture Gallery and under chairs, placed them- 
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selves in odd postures, uttered loud outcries, and used ridiculous, 
incoherent and unintelligible expressions. The attention of Mr. 
Parris was drawn to these uncommon proceedings and he was dis- 
mayed. The Village physician, Dr. Griggs, was summoned, and 
he promptly pronounced the children bewitched. ‘The remedy 
sought by the parents of the girls was not, as it should have been, 
the rod, but fasting and prayer. Parson Parris and the neighbor- 
ing ministers Quis unsuc cane endeavored to ward off the evil 
influence. Then resort was had to other means. Who bewitched 
the girls? They were besought to tell, and finally eried out, 
“Good, ” “Osburn,” “Tituba.” Thus began the damning aceusa- 
tions that were so potent in all the subsequent history of the 
delusion. One witch was the most that was naturally expected in 
a small community like that of Salem Village. Behold! three of 
these tools of Satan operating in the best families, even in that of 
the minister. Excitement, followed by terror, prevailed. Bolts 
and bars were ineffectual against these emissaries of supernatural 
“power. 

The Accused. February 29, 1691-2, ieee were duly issued 
against Sarah Good, Sarah Osburn, and Tituba, upon the com- 
plaint of four men of influence and character. Sarah Good was a 
married woman, who lived apart from her husband, and by begging 
obtained a precarious support 1g herself and children. No one 
cared for her and few manifested any pity for her poverty and 
forlorn condition. Sarah Osburn had an unbalanced mind, and 
had become tals ies She found as little sympathy among her 
neighbors as Sarah Good. The arrests were made, and on March 4, 
Jonathan Corwin and John Hathorne, two magistrates from Salem, 
came to the Village to examine the prisoners. Judge Corwin 
lived in what is popularly known as the “Witch House,” at the 
western corner of North and Essex str ects, and Colonel Edie: ne 
on Washington street, where the Holyoke Building, numbered 114. 
now stands. 

The Examination. With pomp and display of official power 
they appeared at the meeting- ane where a great number of people 
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were gathered to 
witness the novel 
scene. Hach of the 
accused was sub- 
jected to an ex- 
amination by the 
magistrates -based 
upon a foregone 
conviction .of the 
prisoner’s guilt. 
The accusing ehil- 
dren were present 
during the hear- 
ing and frequent- 
ly went into con- 
“WITCH HOUSE,” COR, NORTH AND ESSEX sts. Vulsions, which 
From a photograph made in 1856 they attributed to 
one or other of 
the prisoners. The husband of Sarah Good was present. and 
shamelessly testified against her. Sarah Osburn, frail in body and 
weak in mind, was next brought in and examined. Tituba came 
last. She showed a lively imagination and was very clever, con- 
fessing enough to implicate others. She said that the devil vari- 
ously appeared to her as a hog, a black dog, a yellow bird, a black 
girl; and that the witches rode on sticks through the air, and 
immediately arrived wherever they chose to go. Neither time, dis- 
tance nor matter hinderer| them. , 
Sarah Good. Sarah Good was confined in the jail at Boston, 
indieted and tried in Salem in the last of June, and executed by 
hanging in Salem, July 19. 
_ Sarah Osburn was confined at first in the Ipswich jail and died 
in Boston jail while awaiting trial, in May, being too feeble to 
withstand the privations of prison life. She probably lacked the 
merest necessaries of life even in her confinement, as prisoners 
were then required to be supported by themselves or their families, 
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Tituba was never tried and after lying in jail thirteen months, 
was sold to pay her prison fees. She had declared in her examina- 
tion that there were two other witches whom she did not know, and 
Parson Parris immediately and untiringly sought their discovery. 
Accusers were brazen and malicious autocrats, allowing their spite 
and prejudice to prey upon whomsoever they would. 


Giles Corey. The unpopular octogenarian, Giles Corey, who 
lived on a spot near the present railroad station at West Peabody, 
was greatly interested in the examinations, but his wife Martha 
did not wish him to attend them and 
objected to his going. She was soon 
accused of witchcraft and her husband 
appeared against her. She was tried 
and condemned, being executed by 
hanging September 22. After the trial 
the old man realized the grievous 
wrong he had done and did not escape 
the terrible charge himself, being ar- 
rested and examined April 19. When 
arraigned, he stood mute, refusing to Gravestone of Judge Hathorne 
plead. For two days triends.vainly |...) s.r a 
expostulated with him. Except he pleaded in answer to the 
charge against him, he could not be tried under the law that was 
then in force; and, as provided in that law,* he was subjected to 
compulsion, which was no less than the placing of heavy weights 
upon his prostrate body until he answered—or died. This awful 
punishment was inflicted on Giles Corey at Salem, September 19, 
three days before his wife was hanged, and he endured his terrible 





* The law was that the prisoner ‘‘be remanded to the prison from whence 
he came and put into a low, dark chamber, and there be laid on his back on 
the bare floor, naked, unless when decency forbids; that there be placed 
upon his body as great a weight of iron as he could bear, and more, that he 
hath no sustenance, save only on the first day, three morsels of the worst 
bread, and on the second day three draughts of standing water, that should 
be nearest to the prison door, and in this situation this should be alter- 
nately his daily diet till he died, or—as anciently the judgment ran—till he 
answered.’’—Chitty’s Blackstone, IV, 265. ‘ 
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agony till death brought relief. This event has no parallel in 
American history. Some think that he thus, purposely, expiated 
the wrong done to his worthy wife. 


Rebecca Nurse. Who was the fourth woman whom Tituba 
said she had seen afflict children? The neighborhood was amazed 
at learning that Rebecca Nurse was the one accused. Seventy 
years of age, and a woman of most exemplary character, she bore 
the examination with patience and dignity. At her trial a paper, 
signed by thirty-nine persons of the neighborhood, testifying to 
her blameless life, was offered in evidence. The jury returned a 
verdict of ‘not ouilty, ” but the judges vielded to the clamorous 
demand for blood and withdrew the favorable decision. She was 
condemned to die, and was executed by hanging, July 19. Her 
home is standing on Pine street, in Danvers, and in the field below 
it, on Collins strect, is the family burial ‘round, in which her 
remains rest, having been brought, at the time, from the place 
of execution. In 1885, a granite monument to her memory was 
erected, bearing a tribute from the pen of Whittier: 

“Q Christian Martyr! who for truth could die, 
When all about thee owned the hideous Lie! 
The world, redeemed from Superstition’s sway, 
Is breathing freer for thy sake today.” 

Hundreds of persons, in all, were accused and arrested, many of 
them being tried and condemned. 

The Jail. The jail in Salem where the victims were confined 
was situated on the western side of St. Peter street, then called 
Prison lane, on the north side of what is now Federal street, near 
the house numbered 4 on that street, and that house is said to 
contain some of the timbers of the old jail. The jail was erected 
upon this site in 16838, and was taken down in 1813. The eastern 
end of Federal street was originally a part of the jail lot. 

The Court House. The court house stood in the middle of 
We ashington street, in front of the Masonic Temple. The trials 
occurred in the second story of the building, the first story being 
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TRIAL OF GEORGE JACOBS FOR WITCHCRAFT IN’ 1692 
By Matteson. Essex Institute Picture Gallery 


devoted to the town school. It was erected from the frame of the 
first meeting house, for a town house, in 1675, in Town House 
Square, just westerly of the Daniel Low building, and was removed 
to this site in 1677, the chamber being fitted for the use of the courts 
in May, 1679. It remained the town and court house until 1718. 
Opposite | the ke of that old court house, attached to the Masonie 
Temple, is a bronze tablet inscribed as follows: 

“Nearly opposite this spot stood, in the middle of the street, a 
building devoted, from 1677 until 1718, to municipal and judicial 
uses. In it, in 1692, were tried and condemned for witcheratt 
most of the nineteen persons who suffered death on the gallows. 
Giles Corey was here put to trial on the same charge, and, refusing 
to plead, was taken away and pressed to death. In January, 1698; 
twenty-one persons were here tried for witcher aft, of whom eighteen 
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were acquitted and three condemned, but later set free, together 
with about 150 accused persons, in a general delivery which oc- 
curred in May.” 

The Court. When the first accusations were made there was no 
settled government in the colony and therefore no legal court to 
try the persons imprisoned for witchcraft. The jails were filled 
with prisoners awaiting trial. Governor Phips arrived May 14, 
1692, and the provincial charter that he brought empowered the 
General Court to create trial courts. But an election had to be 
held before the General Court could act under the charter and 
establish courts to try the accused, and an election required time. 
Governor Phips, as representative of the King, in whom the power 
lay, appointed, May 27, commissioners of Over and Terminer, as 
they were called, to hear and decide the cases. The deputy gover- 
nor, William Stoughton, was named first, and presided as chief 
justice. His associates were Nathaniel Saltonstall of Haverhill, 
Maj. Bartholomew Gedney, John Hathomel and Jonathan Corwin 
of Salem, Maj. John Richards, Wait Winthrop, Peter Sargent and 
Capt. Samuel Sewall of Boston. Mr. Saltonstall withdrew from 
the court after the trial of Bridget Bishop, as he would not take 
part in further proceedings of a like nature. 

Thomas Newton, a lawyer, was appointed as the special attorney 
of the King for the witchcraft cases, and prepared the earlier 
ones for the court. He afterwards resigned and Andrew Checkley 
was appointed in his place. Checkley had been attorney general 
since 1689. George Corwin, nephew of Judge Corwin, was ap- 
pointed sheriff, being then twenty-six years of age, and living on 
the site of Hotel Dh Se retin now numbered 150 Washington 
street. Stephen Sewall, brother of Judge Sewall, was the clerk. 
He lived at what is now the western corner of Sewall and Hssex 
streets. 

The Condemned. The accused were first confined in the jails 
at Salem, Boston, Ipswich and Cambridge, most of them being 
imprisoned in Boston, where capital trials had usually taken place. 
After the court was organized, persons accused of witchcraft and 
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lying in other jails were transferred to Salem. The court held its 
first session June 2, for the trial of Bridget Bishop. She was con- 
victed and hanged June 10. At the court house can be seen the 
warrant, sioned by Judge & Stoughton, and addresses to the sheriff, 

. | bearing the return that the latter 


had performed his duty. He stated 
| Ly in his return on the warrant that 
! she had been “hanged by the neck 


until she was dead and buried in 

the place.” But subsequently he 
drew his pen through the words “and buried in the place.” With 
this warrant may be seen the two massive volumes of original 
evidence, and pins of that time, such as the afflicted testified had 
been used in pricking their bodies. 

Among those condemned at the subsequent sessions of the court, 
Sarah Good and Rebecca Nurse of Salem Village, Sarah Wildes 
of Topsfield, Elizabeth Howe of Ipswich, and Susannah Martin 
of Amesbury, were executed July 19; Rev. George Burroughs of 
Wells, Me., John Proctor, George Jacobs, Sr., and John Willard, 
all of Salem Village, and Martha Carrier of Andover, August 
19; and Martha Corey of Salem Village, Mary Hasty of Topsfield, 
Margaret Scott of Rowley, Alice Parker and Ann Pudeator of 
Salem, Wilmot Reed of Marblehead, and Samuel Wardwell and 
Mary Parker of Andover, September 22. 

Executions. Executions took place on four occasions, about a 
month apart, June 10, July 19, August 19, and September 22. 
Five persons were hanged August LO -etour “et whom were men, 
Rev. George Burroughs being one of the number, and Cotton 
Mather was present. Upon the latter, Mr. Burroughs declared 

his innocence, and prayed, closing 

wh Lt; oN with the Lord’s Pi rayer. This was 

’ oy 4 done with so much calmness and 
excellence of spirit that the people 

were deeply affected. He had been a predecessor of Parson Parris 
in the Village church, and doubtless many of his old charge were 
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present. As soon as Mr. Burroughs was executed, Mather, who 
was mounted upon a horse, addressed the people, endeavoring to 
persuade them that Burroughs was indeed worthy of his ionoble 
end. September 22, when the last executions occurred, and eight 
persons were hanged, Rev. Nicholas Noyes, pastor of the Salem 
church, was present. Turning toward the bodies of the victims, 
he said, “What a sad thing it is to see eight fire-brands of hell 
hanging there.” 

The route to the place of execution, by which the condemned 
prisoners were taken in a cart from the jail, was through St. Peter, 
Essex and Boston streets. Passing over Town Bridge, they turned 
in on the old highway where Proctor street is located, and passed 
to the ledges on the hill formerly overlooking a pond. The pond 
has been filled and the old road obliterated, “but the hill remains 
in the same condition as when in that dreadful summer of 1692 so 
many persons were awfully and unjustly deprived of life. 


The Reaction. Throughout the sessions of the court the trials 
were conducted in accordance with Knghsh law. As the summer 
advanced, persons of the highest ch aracter and respectability were 
accused and brought to trial. Knowing who these people were, 
the court became more strict in the matter of proof and “spectral 
evidence” was refused admission. For want of legitimate evidence 
convictions ceased, but not before the wife of Governor Phips and 
the wife of the Rev. John Hale of Beverly, who had urged on the 
prosecutions, had been accused. In May, 1693, Governor Phips 
ordered the release from jail of all persons accused of witchcraft, 
whether under sentence or not, and hundreds returned to their 
homes. That order was the knell that forever banished witchcraft 
from the list of crimes in America. 

If there be any gleam of sunlight breaking through the gloom, 
it may be found in this, that the exec cinone at aoe gave the 
needed shock to public sensibility and put an immediate and effec- 
tual end to the whole inhuman work. 


CHAP Te 
THE COMMERCE OF SALEM 


Fishing Industry. ‘he maritime advantages of the situation 
of Salem and the enterprise and self-reliance of her inhabitants 
created that commercial activity of the town which ended only 
with the coming of the railroad and the building up of the great 
ports at the expense of the less. The first settlers at Salem were 
sea-faring men, having been engaged in fishing at Cape Ann for 
three years. They were soon followed by others who shortly en- 
gaged in trade with England and the West Indies. At the begin- 
nine of Kndecott’s government here 
he was directed by the home company 
to send to Kngland as return cargoes, 
“staves, sarsaparilla, sumack, stur- 
ceon and other fish and beaver.” The 

raters of the harbor and rivers con- 
tained immense quantities of fish, and 
for more than a century they were the 
staple export, Winter Island being the 
headquarters of the fish trade. 


Trade with West Indies. About 
1646, vessels were sailing to Antigua 
and Barbadoes, some of the Leeward 
Islands and the large islands of the 

BARLY 181M century KEercH West Indies, the Bermudas, Virginia 

and England, and in 1644, Josselyn 
wrote that in Salem there “are many rich merchants.” Within the 
next twenty-five years trade was extended to Spain, France and 
Holland. The great majority of vessels then engaged in com- 
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merce from Salem were ketches, measuring from twenty to forty 
tons burthen, and manned by four, five or six men each. In 1689 
Salem had on the water, one ship of eighty tons and another of 
two hundred, one bark, three sloops, and twenty ketches. 


Commerce in 1700. Higginson wrote of the trade here in 1700 
as follows: “Dry, merchantable codfish for the markets of Spain, 
Portugal and the Straights, refuse fish, lumber, horses and pro- 
visions for the West Indies. Returns made directly to England are 
sugar, molasses, cotton, wool; logwood, and. Brasiletto- wood, for 
which we depend on the West Indies. Our own produce, a con- 
siderable quantity of whale and fish-oil, “whalebone, furs, deer, elk, 
and bearsking are annually sent to England. We have much ship- 
ping here and rates are low.” Commerce was continued. in simi- 
lar lines to the beginning of the Revolution. With the exception 
of Boston, Salem, Beverly and Marblehead were the principal com- 
mercial ports of the Proyinee, having most of ‘the shipping. 

Revolutionary: War. At the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War the colonists found themselves’ at issue with the most power- 
- ful maritime nation of the world. Boston and New York. were 
—oceupied by the enemy, and the success of the Americans was early 
_hbelieved.to lie in the hands of the patriotic merchants of Salein 
Bay. They soon recognized the exigency of the times and turned 
their vessels into privateers. Not only did they use the vessels 
already built, but the merchants had larger and better ones con- 
structed, equipped and manned for this very service. During the 
war more than 158 vessels were thus sent out from Salem. They 
carried upward of 2,000 guns and were manned by several thou- 
sand seamen. They took 445 prizes. 

The Far East. Upon the return of peace, the merchants found 
themselves possessed of many swift-sailing vessels larger than any 
they had used prior to the Revolution. They were too large to be 
profitably employed in domestic commerce or in short voyages to 
European or West India ports, therefore the owners determined to 
send their vessels to new and more distant countries, and to open 
trade with their peoples. Many hundred seamen were idle, most 
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of them young and full of daring, and soon the sails of the mer- 
chant ships of Salem-were to be seen in every water of the then 
known world and Salem became famous in the uttermost parts. 
its name becoming as widely known as that of America. ) 
Adventures. Many of these voyages were not less exciting and 
dangerous than the experiences of the privateers in the Revolution. 
The history of the period is crowded with incidents of daring and 
adventure in unknown seas and in ports never before visited by 
Americans; of encounters with pirates and tribes of cruel and 
treacherous savages; of contests with armed ships of France and 
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Hngland; and of imprisonment among the Algerines and in the 
dungeons of France and Spain. 

- Navigation. It has already been said that the seamen were 
young. When the first vessel to the Hast Indies set sail from 
Salem, neither the captain nor his mates were out of their teens; 
yet, eh impertect mathematical instruments, and without charts, 
except of their own making, they carried through coral reefs and 
‘along strange shores, ship and cargo safely to “their destination. 
The importance of the position of these boys did not alone lie 
in the navigation of the vessel. They had the selling of the out- 
ward cargo and the purchase of f another to bring home with them. 
The whole financial success of the voyage depended upon them, 
as there was no Be tion with the owners during the year 
and a-half covered by the vovage, and no news of them received 
at home until they came sailing back again. The telegraphic 
cable long ago destroved the romantic interest which the mystery 
of silence wove around these voyages. 

Derby Street Derby street, the great commercial thorough- 
fare of the town, was filled with the bustle of business. Vessels 
crowded at the wharves, having their cargoes of silk from India. 
tea from China, pepper from Sumatra, coffee from Arabia, spices 
from Batavia, gum-copa! from Zanzibar, and. hides from Africa, 
removed to the warehouses. while others were being laden with 
American goods for the foreign trade. At every lounging place on 
every street corner, and about the doors of the numerous sailor 
boarding-houses were seamen fresh from Eastern countries, dnd 
others about to sail thither, having all the peculiarities of the true 
rover of the seas. The shops and stores were full of strange and 
unique articles, brought from distant lands. Parrots screamed 
and monkeys and other small animals from foreign forests gam- 
boled at will in the back shops. Suggestions of foreign lands met 
the vision at every turn. Many of the curiosities and oriental 
objects now preserved in the Peabody Museum, were brought 
home on these voyages. The ship “America,” Capt. Jacob Crown- 
inshield of Salem, master and owner, brought home from Bengal, 
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SHIP “MARGARET,” BUILT EN 1800 


in 1796, the first elephant that was ever seen in the United States. 
Salem, for many years, was one of the principal ports for the 
distribution of foreign merchandise. In the year 1800, more than 
eight million pounds of sugar were imported and sold to traders 
from various sections of the country. The streets were alive with 
teams loaded with goods. Draft wagons and drays came from 
long distances, sometimes more than a hundred miles, for all mer- 
chandise had to be transported overland in this arduous and tedious 
manner. In the taverns, teamsters from many parts of north- 
western New England were ever to be found discussing polities 
or current news, or becoming cheerful over frequent potations of 
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SHIP “GRAND TURK,” 


The last entry in Salem of a 
cargo from Archangel was in 
tee0eettom. Cronstadt in 
1696; and from St. Peters- 
burg in 1843. 

Cape of Good Hope. The 
Cape of Good Hope trade was 
also opened in 1784, and the 
first voyage was made in the 
“Grand Turk,” a fast-sailing 
ship of three hundred tons, 
built for Elias Hasket Derby, 
in 1781, as a privateer, carry- 
ing twenty-two guns. In 1784, 
Mr. Derby dispatched this ves- 
sel, under command of Capt. 
Jonathan Ingersoll, on the first 
voyage from Salem to the 
Cape, the exportation being 
New England rum, and the 
return cargo Granada rum. 


BUILT IN 


1781 





By 


New England rum, which 
was then manufactured in 
Salem in-great quantities, 


Russia. The first new 
trade opened after the Rev- 
olution, was with Russia. 
In. 1784; the bark “Tight 
Horse,’ commanded by 
Capt. Buffington, — opened 
the American trade at. St. 
Petersburg. The trade with 
that country became exten-: 
sive, but greatly declined 
after the embargo in 1808. 
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China. ‘The next year (1785) Mr. Derby opened trade with 
China by sending to Canton the “Grand Turk,” which was then 
commanded by Capt. Ebenezer West. He there competed with the 













Kuropean syndicates of merchants for the native trade. The ship 
“Grand Turk” was also the first New England vessel to open 


trade with the Dutch of the Isle of France. This was in 1787. 
Sugar was the principal article of Dutch exportation. In 1794, 
the ship “Aurora” brought from there a cargo of 424,034 pounds 
of sugar, it being consigned to Wilham Gray. 

East Indies. The Hast India trade was also opened by Mr. 
Derby, in 1788, by the ship “Atlantic,” which was commanded by 
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his son. This was the first vessel to display the American ensign 
at Bombay and Calcutta. The next year, he imported the first 
cargo of Bombay cotton brought to this country. In 1798, the 
ship “Belisarius” brought a cargo of sugar and coffee from Calcutta 
and the Isle of France. In 1803, the ship “Lucia” brought from 

Jaleutta a cargo of sugar, indigo and cheroots, on which the duty 
was $24,001.08. In 1805, the ship “Argo” brought a cargo of 
sugar, from the same port, on which the duty was 539. COO Te try 
1812, a duty of $51,526.33 was paid on the cargo of the “Resti- 
tution,’ from Calcutta. The Calcutta trade was afterwards carried 
on principally by Joseph Peabody, in the famous ship “George,” 
which made twenty- a voyages to Caleutta, the sum of $ 651. v4.3. 32 
duties being paid on her cargoes. 

Java and Japan. he first American vessel to, open trade with 
Batavia was the’ Salem brig 
“Sally .? Benjamin Webb, mas- 
ter, in 1°86, who brought home 
pepper ane rd sugars ‘The ship 
“Margaret,”  Anivuel Derby, 
master, was the first (1801) 
Salem vessel to visit Japan; 
and the ship “Frankln’ of 
Boston, commanded by Capt. 
James Devereux of Salem, was 
one of the first American 
vessels to trade ,with Japan, 
though commercial intercourse 
was not opened between the 
two countries until half a cen- 
tury later. 

Pepper Trade. Salem mer- 
chants sent the first vessel that 
ever sailed direct from this 
eountry to Sumatra, and the 
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‘rom that island. This trade originated in the discovery, in 1793, 
by Capt. Jonathan Carnes, that pepper grew wild on the north- 
western coast of Sumatra. He sailed for Jonathan Peele, who at 
once built the schooner “Rajah,” and sent Capt. Carnes to Sumatra 
for a cargo of pepper. For the purpose of trade, he took a cargo 
of brandy, gin, iron, tobacco and salmon, and in 1796, brought 
back the first cargo of pepper to be imported into this country 
in bulk. he cargo sold at seven hundred per cent profit. The 
merchants were ereatly excited over Mr. Peele’s success, and endeay- 
ored to learn where the pepper had been 6btained, but it was 
kept a secret for several years. he ship “Eliza,” James Cook, 
master, brought from Sumatra a cargo of 1,012,148 pounds of 
pepper, on which a duty of $66,903.90 was paid. At one time 
the trade with Sumatra was almost entirely carried on by Salem 
merchants, ‘and ‘a‘Jarge proportion of the pepper consumed was 
obtained at, and through the port of Salem, which was the dis- 
tributing p: pint for that article to all countries. Car goes of pepper 
were regularly brought to Salem from Sumatra until 1846. Salem 
vessels were éit Sumatra for the last time in 1860, and the last 
American. vessel that visited that coast was commanded by a Salem 
captain. This was in 1867. 

Manila. The Manila trade was opened in 1796. The ship 
“Astrea,” Home Prince, master, returned to Salem that year with 
a cargo of 75,000 pounds of sugar, 63,695 ne of pepper, and 
29.76% pounds of indigo, the import duty being $24,020. The 
ship “StiuPanlZ was almost as famous in the Manila trade as was 
the ship “George” in the Calcutta trade. The last entry in Salem 
from Manila was the bark “Dragon” in 1858, with a cargo of hemp. 

Mocha. he Mocha trade was opened in 1798 by the ship 
“Recovery,” Joseph Ropes, master, which was the first American 
vessel to display the stars and stripes in that part of the world. 
The ship “Franklin,” in 1808, brought from there a cargo of 
532,365 pounds of coffee. consigned to Joseph Peabody, on Winch 
was paid a duty of $26,618.25 

The Embargo. Trade with all those distant shores was firmly 
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fete St PAL,” “BULGTciIN 1833 


established and at its height when, in 1808, the embargo was placed 
ae our seaports. ‘The whole trade was thus suddenly stopped, 

some instances never to be reopened; and in all its branches to 
‘ pursued with less vigor and in a less degree. The trade in wine 
and brandy with Spain and Portugal, alich had continued for a 
century, was wholly stopped by ah embargo, the last entry being 
in 1809 from Bilbao. Of the trade with other Kuropean ports, the 
last entry from Bordeaux occurred in 1815, from Copenhagen in 
1816, from Amsterdam in 1823, from Hamburg in 1828, from Rot- 
terdam in 1834, from Antwerp in 1836, from Gothenburg in 1837, 
from Marseilles in 1833, from Messina in 1831, and from Leghorn 
in 1841, 
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Fiji Islands. The Fiji Islands trade was first opened in Poite 
by the bark “Active,” Capt. William P. Richardson, and was con- 
tinued until 1854, when the bark “Dragon” brought from there a 
cargo of 1,170 bales of hemp. 

The first American ‘vessel to trade at Madagascar was the Salem 
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brig “Beulah,” Charles Forbes, master, in 1820. In 1827, Salem 
merchants extended this trade to Zanzibar. Gum-copal was its 
staple article of export. The last cargo to arrive at Salem from 
Zanzibar was entered in 1870. The Australian trade was com-- 
menced in 1832, by the Salem ship “Tybee,” Charles Millet, master, 
at Sydney. She was the first American vessel to enter Australian 
ports. The trade came to an end in 183%. Considerable trade 
was carried on with Nova Scotia from about 1840 to.1857, and for 
nearly ten years following 1837, Salem was engaged in the whale 
fisheries. 

Commercial Decline. Among the places early traded with by 
the colonists, the last entry from the West Indies was from Havana 
in 1854, and the last from the Rio Grande was in 1870. The 
ae American trade, which also began early, finally ended in 
(877. The last entry from Para occurred in 1861, the cargo con- 
oe of rubber, hides, cocoa, coffee and castana nuts. ‘The trade 
with Montevideo, in hides and horns, which began in 1811, also 
ended in 1861. The sugar trade with Pernambuco ended in 1841, 
Trade on the west coast of Africa, which began soon after the close 
of the Revolution by conveying thither New England rum, gun- 
powder and. tobacco, closed in 1873. The increase in the size of 
ships, which the harbor of Salem could not accommodate, together 
with the development of railroads and the building up of centers 
of trade, all contributed to the decline of Salem’s commerce. 

The whole aspect of the old maritime section of Salem is now 
changed. Some of the old shops on Derby street remain, dingy 
and worn, and some of the warehouses nearby were destroyed in 
the great fire of 1914 and others have been transformed into coal 
sheds, coal being now the principal article of importation, but the 
influence of the ener ey, enterprise, fearlessness and far-sightedness 
of the old-time merchants will remain for centuries. 

Shipbuilding. From the outset Salem was as noted for ship- 
building as for commercial enterprise, and vessels were built here 
continuously from the time of settlement, although none were 
of great size. The first ship-building was on Salem Neck, where 
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Richard Hollingworth built vessels in 1641, and Joseph Hardy 
built the “American Merchant,’ 160 tons, in 1709. Vessels were 
built at favorable points along the shore line, at the foot of Liberty 
street, Him street, and at Frye’? s mills (now Goodhue street) at the 
railroad crossing. ‘The more important ship-yards were on lower 
Derby street and in South Salem on the land now covered by the 
Naumkeag mills. On the latter site were the yards of Enos and 
Khjah Briggs from 1790, and of E. F. Miller and Joshua Brown 
in the 1850’s. Enos Briggs built the second “Grand Turk,’ 564 
tons, known as “Mr. Derby’s great ship,” in 1791, and the frigate 
“Hissex” in 1799, 860 tons, the largest vessel ever built in Salem. 
The latter ship was built on Winter Island, near the site of the 
present coast guard base. FE. F. Miller in South Salem built 
the “Guide,” the “Glide,” and the “Taria Topan,” for Capt. John 
Bertram. The Beckets were, in many respects, the most noted 
ship-builders in this region, for some member of the family was con- 
tinuously in the business from 1655 until 1887 in the same locality, 
near Phillips wharf. Retire Becket was the most noted member 
of the family from 1798 until 1818. He built the ships “Mount 
Vernon,” “Margaret,” privateer “America,” and George Crownin- 
shield’s s yacht ‘ ‘Cleopatr a’s Barge.” Among the larger vessels built 
by Miller from 1850-1870 were the “Jersey,” 599 tons, and the 
“aria Topan,” 631 tons. None of the great clipper ships, how- 
ever, were built in Salem; the waters were too shallow. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SALEM ARCHITECTURE 


Architectural Periods. ‘T'o the student of architecture, the 
buildings in Salem arrange themselves into four classes. First. 
those very old houses, built by early settlers in the most primitive 
times, possessing’ .all the dignity and simplicity and, withal, the 
barrenness of the Puritan character, and round which cluster many 
strange and curious traditions; second, those built between the 

earlier years of the 18th century and the beginning of the Revolu- 
Hy exhibiting the influence of the architect from over-seas and 
ay containing fine interior wood finish; third, those built in 
post-Revolutionary days, usually by rich merchants and ship own- 
ers, When Salem had become an important commercial center, and 
in which the “colonial” etyle is exhibited in its very flower; and 
fourth, those purely modern structures—confused, chaotice—which 
have sprung up everywhere MeL the earlier types. 

Pickering House. Of the older buildings a number of exeel- 
lent examples have cone The oldest, without doubt, is the 
Pickering house (18 Broad street) which is one of the few remain- 
ng examples of the many-gabled houses with steep roofs evidently 
built in imitation of the Gothic half-timbered cottages of England. 
The steep roof was very common in early days, at ret a necessity 
because of the use of thatch as a covering, and later surviving as 
a fashion of the earlier period. The east side of the house was 
erected in 1651 and the west side in 1660 by John Pickering and 
has been inhabited ever since by his lineal descendants. The 
present “peaked windows” and the exterior finish were added in 
1841, when extensive alterations were made. An iron fireback for 
a fireplace in this house, cast in 1660 by Joseph Jenks of Saugus, 
the first iron founder in the colonies, is preserved at the Essex 
Institute. 
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The Witch House, at the corner of North and Hssex streets, 
was standing, in part at least, in 1675, when the chimneys were 
taken down and the building remodeled. In this house lived Jona- 
than Corwin, one of the judges of the witchcraft court, and here 
some of the preliminary witchcraft examinations were held. It 
yet retains the overhanging second story, but is greatly defaced by 
a modern drug store which grows out of its side like some excres- 
cence, indicative of age and disease. From this drug store it 
is possible to pass through an arch in the great chimney which 
is about twelve by eight feet in dimensions at the first floor. In 
the Corwin manuscripts now in possession of the Essex Institute, 
is preserved the original contract for finishing this house in 1674-5. 
It is a very early example of building specifications and is not lack- 
ing in the diffuseness and obscurity common to such documents at 
the present time. It reads as follows: nas 

“Articles and Covenants made, agreed upon, and confirmed be- 
tween Mr. Jonathan Corwin, of Salem, merchant, and Daniel 
‘Andrewe of Salem, of the other part, concerning a parcell of worke 
as followeth, viz.; Imprimis the said parcell of worke is to be 
bestowed in filling, plaisterine and finishing a certain dwelling 
house bought by the said owner of Capt. Nath’ Davenport of 
Boston, and is situate in Salem aforesaid, towards the west end of 
the towne between the houses of Rich. Sibley to the west and Deliv- 
erance Parkman on the east; and is to be performed to these 
following directions, viz. 

“1. The said Deniel Andrewe is to dig and build a cellar as 
large as the easterly room of said house will afford (and in the 
said room according to the breadthe and lengthe of it) not ex- 
ceeding six foot in height; and to underpin the porch and the 
remaining part of the house not exceeding three foot in height: 
also to underpin the kitchen on the north side of the house not 
exceeding one foot: the said kitchen being 20 foot long and 18 
foot wide; and to make steps with stones into the cellar in two 
places belonging to the cellar, together with stone steps up into 
the porch. 2. For the chimneys he is to take down the chimneys 
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which are now ee and to take and make up of the bricks 
that are now in the chimneys and the stones that are in the leanto 


cellar that now is, and to rebuild the said chimneys with five fire — 


places, viz., two below and two in the chambers and one in the 
garret ; also to build one chimney in the kitchen, with ovens and 
a furnace, not exceeding five feet above the top of the house. 3. 
He is to set the jambs “of the two chamber chimneys and of the 
easternmost room below with Dutch tiles, the said owner finding 
the tiles; also to lay all the hearths belonging to the said house 
and to point the cellar and underpinning of sd. house and so much 
of the 3 hearths as are to be laid with Dutch tiles, the said owner 
is to find them. 4. As for lathing and plaistering he is to lath 
and siele the 4 rooms of the house betwixt the joists overhead with 
a coat of lime & haire upon the clay; also to fill the gable ends of 
the house with bricks and to plaister them with clay. 5. To lath 
and plaister the partitions of the house with clay and lime, and 
to fill, lath and plaister with bricks and clay the porch and porch 
chamber and to plaister them with lime and hair besides; and to 
siele and lath Pees overhead with lime; also to fill lath and plais- 
ter the kitchen up to the wall plate on every side. 6. The said 
Daniel Andrewe is to find lime, bricks, clay, stone, haire, together 
with labourers and workmen to help him, and generally all mate- 
rials for the effecting and carrying out of the aforesaid worke, 
excepte laths and nailes. 7%. The whole work before mentioned 
S to be done. finished and performed att or before the last day 
August next following, mae” that said Daniel or any that 
work with him, be not lett or hindered for want of the carpenter 
worke. 8. Lastly in consideration of all the aforesaid worke, so 
finished and accomplished as is aforesaid, the aforesaid owner is 
to pay or cause to be paid unto the said workeman the summe of 
fifty pounds in money current in New England, to be paid at or 
before the finishing of the said worke. And Pot the true per- 
formance of the premises we bind ourselves each to other, our 
heyers, executors, and administrators, firmly by these presents, as 
witness our hands, this nineteenth day of February, Anno Domini 
1674-5, “Jonathan Corwin. 
Daniel Andrewe.” 
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17th Century Houses. Most of the 17th century dwellings 
built in Salem were plain and prim. The huge bulk of the chim- 
ney occupied the centre of the house. Two rooms on the first floor 
two on the second, and an unfinished attic, supplied the needs of 
the average family. With the necessity for more room came the 
lean-to, a one-story addition, built on one side of the house and 
introducing the long sloping roof. An excellent example of this 
type of dwelling may be seen in the Narbonne house (71 Essex 
street) which was built before 1671. The Dutch door in the lean- 
to at the end towards the street, formerly was the entrance to a 
“cent shop,” a Salem institution of seventy-five years ago which 
has been intimately pictured in Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven 
Gables.’ ‘The house built in 1684 by John Ward, and now pre- 
served in the garden of the Hssex Institute, is of similar type, save 
that it preserves the overhanging second story, the best example 
now to be seen in Salem. A similar house containing interesting 
carved timbers may be seen in the garden at the “House of the 
Seven Gables’ (54 Turner street) it having been removed from 
its original location, 23 Washington street. It was built in the 
spring of 1683 by Benjamin Hooper. The original portion extends 
only as far as the second story overhangs the first, the large chim- 
ney being at the eastern end. he spaces between the studding 
are filled with bricks set in clay and laths spht from the logs are 
still found in the attic stairway. The oaken corner posts are shoul- 
dered and the chamfered edges of the exposed timbers exhibit an 
attempt at carved ornamentation, while the ends of the timbers 
supporting the overhanging second story are carved into a bracket 
form and are embellished in a simple yet attractive manner. ‘T'wo 
eenerations ago there existed in Salem many fine examples of this 
early period now supplanted by modern buildings and the student 
who may wish to pursue this subject farther will find much infor- 
mation in local historical publications and in the collections of 
photographs and drawings preserved at the Kssex Institute. : 

Early 18th Century Houses. The type of dwelling that be- 
gan to be erected in the latter part of the first half of the 18th 
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century shows marked differences from the steep-roofed, low- 
studded houses of the earlier period. The finely illustrated works 
of famous European architects were finding their way into the 


hands of New England carpenter- -architects, and the increas- 
ing wealth of the Provincial merchants was demanding for them — 
larger and better houses, fitted to a more luxurious style of living. 


It is natural, therefore, that the older type of house should ai 
been set aside and trans-Atlantic fashions in building have been 
modified and been engrafted upon our soil. The best houses built 
during those years of deve elopment, for of course it is only the best 
houses which are to be considered as worthy of being included 
in any architectural classification, were square, box-shaped struc- 
tures, with mansard roofs. With these houses came the introduc- 
tion of fine interior finish, with splendid staircases and delicately 
carved newelposts and balusters. The staircase with a broken flight 
and landing-window was also introduced, afterwards developing 
into the direct run with a curved upper portion, or even into a 
full spiral from the base. Only a few of these fine old mansions 
have survived the changes of taste and the necessities of business. 
The best example, although the doorway is a recent adaptation, 
is the Cabot-Endicott-Low-Ives house (865 Kssex street), which 
was built by Joseph Cabot in 1748 after designs supplied, it is 
said, by an Hnglish architect. ‘The Pickman house (rear of 165 
Hssex street) built in 1748 by Col. Benjamin Pickman, is another 
excellent example, although now despoiled of its beautiful interior 
finish and partly concealed from view by low wooden buildings 
used as stores. Still another house of this period may be seen at 
the corner of Derby and Herbert streets. It was built about 1740 
and long occupied by the Derby and Ward families, prominent 
merchants of Salem. The Richard Derby house, a brick house on 
Derby street, was built by Richard Derby, the father of Elias 
Hasket Derby. It contains fine pine panelling of the period, and 
is open to visitors daily on payment of a small fee. 


Post-Revolutionary Houses. Of the third period into which 
the architecture of Salem may be divided there is a wealth of 
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example, and the stranger with an eye for the beautiful will not 
fail to be impressed with the architectural stateliness of many of 
the houses erected over a century ago. They are not of the colonial 
period, but belong to the time when Salem was mistress of the 
seas, when her commerce reached its high-water mark in the years 
between the close of the Revolution and the second decade of the 
19th century. Most of the finest of these old houses were built 
during that period. hey veflect the hopeful spirit, the wide out- 
look, and the fine taste of the early years of the republic. Nothing 
quite like these old dwellings is to be found in. domestic architec- 
ture outside of New KE neland, and: nowhere in so large a number 
and perfection as in Salem. They are built of wood or brick, in- 
variably three stories in height, with the third story foreshortened, 
and are square or oblong, with a hi pped roof crowned by a deck 
usually surrounded by a decorative balustrade of posts and pal- 
ings. The owners of these houses, if not themselves shipmasters, 
were or had been ship owners, and felt the’ need of an elevated 
place from which they might w: atch for the incoming of their latest 
“venture.” In fact, the deck voof is but an architectural modifi- 
cation of the cupola which, in simple or complex form, is a com- 
mon feature of the architecture of seacoast towns of New HEng- 
land. An interesting example of the use of the cupola formerly 
eould be seen on the Pickman-Derby-Brookhouse mansion (70 
Washington street) built in 1764. The house was taken down in 
1915 to make way for the Masonic Temple, and the cupola is now 
preserved in the garden in the rear of the Hssex Institute. In 
one of the windows of the cupola a space is left through which a 
spy- glass could be used to watch for incoming ships. The arched 
ceiling of this “look out” 1s decorated with a fresco, painted by 
Gores picturing the fleet of vessels owned by the wealthy occupant. 


Porches and Doorways. ‘The severe architectural lines of 
these houses are sometimes relieved by broad horizontal bands of 
brickwork at each floor-level, or by pilasters at the corners and 
often by a simple form of window ornamentation. But the chief 
external decoration of what would otherwise be a facade plain 
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almost to barrenness, is the porch or doorway. Upon this is ex- 
pended a high degree of art. The fine effect of these old porches 
and doorways is due to their harmony of form and proportion and 
also to the beautiful wood carving which they display. The adap- 
tation of the Grecian column in its varied forms gives to them 
great dignity and a large degree of originality and discrimination 
is often displayed. The carving of the capitals also in many 


instances is most artistic in design and execution. | 


The carving on these Salem porches is not confined to the cap- 
itals of the columns, but adorns the architrave—as on the porch 
of the old Assembly House (138 Federal street) with its tasteful 





grapevine pattern. Sometimes the carving is on the pediment or 


is arranged about the door itself, as in the dainty work over the 
door of the Kimball house (14 Pickman street). For simple grace 
and a certain Puritan charm of aspect, the most attractive of all 
Salem doorways are those narrow ones with plain or fluted pilas- 
ters on either side surmounted by a pediment, the dark panelled 
door offset with burnished brass knocker and handle and pro- 
tected oftentimes by long green blinds. The most elaborate of 
the doorways of this variety is that of the Cabol-Endicott-Low- 
Ives house, the recently added pediment of which is richly carved. 
But there are many attractive examples of a similar design on 


smaller houses—picturesque and inviting. The type of porch 


which wins universal admiration for its gracefulness and charm of 
outline is the semi-circular porch, of which the Andrew-Safford 
mansion (13 Washington square) and the Tucker-Rice house, now 
the clubhouse of the Father Mathew Society (129 Hssex street) 
afford the best examples. The latter is now preserved in the gar- 
den of the Essex Institute. No porch is so successful as this type 
in softening the severity of outline of these oldtime mansions. 
Besides these typical forms there are certain individual door- 
ways, like the old pineapple doorway, formerly in Brown street 
court, and now preserved in the Essex Institute Museum; the fine 
porch of the Col. George Peabody house, now the Bertram Home 


for Aged Men (29 Washington square), remarkable for the beauty 
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of its carved Corinthian capitals; the porch of the Silsbee house 
(35 Washington square) with chaste Ionic columns; and the Pearce- 
Nichols house (80 Federal street), the porch standing just within 
high gate-posts crowned with shapely urns. These, with many 
others, invite inspection. 

Woodcarving. The art of woodcarving was developed in Salem 
to a high degree of perfection in the later years of the 18th and 
the early years of the 19th centuries, in connection with ship-: 
building, which attracted skilled wood carvers who found constant 
employment in the busy yards. It was their creative art that pro- 
duced the decorative mouldings that adorned the ship’s cabin. 
They also fashioned the figureheads that gave dignity and indi- 
viduality to the bow of every merchantman. 

Samuel McIntire, who died in 1811, was the most accomplished 
of the Salem wood carvers. Several examples of his skill may be 
veen at the Essex Institute: a medallion head of Washington, for- 
merly a decoration on the Common gate; an eagle that spread, its 
wings before the Custom House on © ‘entral street; a mantel taken 
from the old Registry of Deeds building, and various architectural 
details. McIntire was also an architect of great ability and de- 
signed the South Church (destroyed by fire in 1903) and the 
famous Derby mansion (taken down about 1814). He also sub- 
mitted plans in competition for the Capitol at Washington, the 
original drawings now being preserved by the Maryland Historias 
Society. Of the many houses in Salem which he designed, the 
best examples now standing are the Peirce-Nichols house (80 Fed- 
eral street) and the Pingree house (128 Essex street) the interior 
finish in both being remarkably fine. Both of these houses are 
owned by the Essex Institute and may be seen on application at 
the ottice. 

Interior Wood Finish. In houses of such dignity and refine- 
ment there is, of course, much beautiful interior woodwork, the 
staircase being the crowning feature, with newel posts, rails and 
balusters carved with infinite delicacy. The box-stairs, while not 
a feature pecuhar to Salem, here may be found in great variety 
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of treatment, and particular attention is always given to the stair- 
ends. A curious and interesting example of the latter existed in 
former times in the Pickman house (165 Essex street), built in 
1743, yet standing but despoiled of its interior finish. ‘The owner 
having amassed a fortune in the fisheries, caused the stair-ends 
of the front staircase to be finished with a carved and gilded cod 
fish, indicative of the source of bis affluence. One of these carved 
fishes is preserved in the museum of the Essex Institute. An arch- 
way with fluted columns, taken from this house, is preserved at 
the Essex Institute, where it breaks the wall between the picture 
gallery and the museum. This interior woodwork was always made 
of white pine, which grew in abundance along the New England 
coast. No wood is more delightful to work and few woods better 
withstand the passage of time, but however responsive the medium, 
it was the skill, ingenuity, and mathematical knowledge displayed 
in working out the turned and twisted newel posts and balusters 
that contributed most to the fine result. The variety and delicacy 
of design exhibited in this carved work make the Salem staircase 
incomparably more interesting than staircases found elsewhere. 
The stairease leading to the galleries in the museum hall of the 
Essex Institute was taken from a house on Charter street, built in 
1773, and is a fine example of the work of that period. oe 

Ship Carvers. It has already been suggested that much of this 
interior finish was the handiwork of the carvers employed in the 
local shipyards. Aside from their dexterity in handling carving 
tools, which was not so likely to be acquired by any class of artisan 
other than the ship carvers, the fact that these twisted balusters 
are so evidently based upon rope forms would remind one that 
these carvers habitually made use of the rope-moulding, both 
hawser-laid and cable-laid, in cabin fittings and in the flamboyant 
decorations about the old-fashioned cabin galleries and the figure- 
heads at the bow, and it would not be difficult for the ingenious- 
minded man to pass from the cutting of a cable-laid moulding to 
the working out of a twisted newel-post. Much of the refinement 
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and delicacy of work may be attributed, however, to the tempera- 
mental and inherited conscientiousness of the Yankee workman and 
that peculiar wide-awakeness and native ingenuity which causes 
the artisans of their blood to work ‘vith their heads as much as 
with their hands, and with all their perceptions on the alert to do 
things in the best way. 
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CHAPTER V 


HAWTHORNE 


the romantic interest connected with the East India commerce 

* and the old-time ships; the weird fascination of the witch- 
craft delusion; the birthplace of Hawthorne, the spots associated 
“with his life and the places referred to in his works. ‘The latter 
is perhaps a greater attraction than any of the others, and to aid 
the visitor in his searches here, this chapter has been prepared. As 
those familiar with Hawthorne’s writings well know, the places 
described in his stories and sketches are idealized and often glori- 
fied by the wealth of his vivid imagination, and this the visitor 
should always keep in mind when looking upon the bare reality of 
the scenes which suggested his fancies. 

Thoughtiess critics often condemn Salem for not sooner appre- 
ciating its native author. But why should Salem have seen what 
rio one else saw? Hawthorne left Salem, finally, in.1850, before 
the publication of the “Scarlet Letter.” He was retiring in dis- 
position to the point of shyness,—objected to being lionized, and 
shrank ungraciously from social attentions. He had almost always 
written anonymously, and was comparatively unknown to the 
world, and when he did gain public recognition, having changed 
the familiar spelling of his name from Hathorne to Hawthorne, 
‘the name was supposed, even by old friends, to be an assumed one. 

This love of seclusion was a family trait, and Hawthorne’s life 
was surrounded by its influences,—the grieving widowed mother 
and the shrinking sister,—and the wonder is that the effect was 
not seriously injurious to that life. A remote connection of Haw- 
thorne, writing in the New York Observer in 1887, in describing 
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T HREE things more than all others draw the visitor to Salem: 











NATHANIBL HAWTHORNE 
Class silhouette at Bowdoin College 
1825 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
By G, P: A. Healey in 1852 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
By Charles Osgood in 1840 





NATHANIBHL HAWTHORNE 
After photograph about 1863 
Missex Institute Picture Gallery 
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her visits to the Herbert street house, amoung many other interest- 
ing reminiscences of Hawthorne’s boyhood, says: “I never heard 
him allude to school life, or mention any boy companions. In 
neither of my visits did I meet boy or girl of my own age. I 
believe that his surroundings favored his love of isolation, and 
made him the author of the ‘Marble Faun’ ” 

Periods of Residence. Nathaniel Hawthorne was born in the 
house now numbered 27 Union street, Salem, July 4, 1804. In 
1808 his widowed mother, with her children, removed to a house 
directly at the rear of this, but facing Herbert, the next street to 
the eastward and parallel to Union; it has since then been remod- 
eled for a tenement house and numbered 1014 and 12. He lived 
here until 1818, then at Raymond, Maine, for a short time, return- 
ing to the Herbert street house in 1819-20. He was at Bowdoin 
College, 1821 to 1825, and it was at about this last date that 
‘the “w” first appeared in his name. He was after this at the 
Herbert street house a short time; then from 1828 to 1832 in a 
house on Dearborn street, now removed to a site opposite the spot 
upon which it originally stood and numbered 26. He was in the 
Herbert street house in 1838, and again for short periods in 1840 
and 1846. In 1839 and 1840 he was in the Boston Custom House 
and resided in Boston. In 1841 he was at Brook Farm, West 
Roxbury. He married Sophia Amelia Peabody in Boston, July 9, 
1842, and went to live at the “Old Manse,” Concord, Mass., where 
their eldest daughter, Una, was born. He came back to Salem in 
the fall of 1845, was appointed surveyor of the Port of Salem and 
Beverly, 1846, and his son Julian was born in Boston during that 
year. While serving at the Salem Custom House he lived first 
in the old homestead in Herbert street, then in the house numbered 
18 Chestnut street, and finally in the house numbered 14 Mall 
street. He lost the Custom House position in 1849, and was in 
Lenox in 1850-51, where his younger daughter, Rose, Mrs. Lathrop, 
was born. He lived in West Newton, where the “Blithedale Ro- 
mance” was written, in 1851-52, and settled in his last American 
home, the “Wayside,” in Concord, in 1852, He became American 
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| -.Consul at Liverpool in 1858, and re- 
FANSHAWE, tained that office until 1857. He then 
travelled in Italy, rested in Rome and 

Florence, and returned to England, 

where, in 1859, he completed the “Mar- 

ble Faun.” In July, 1860, he returned 

aT ae to the “Wayside,” where he passed the 

few remaining years of his life. He 
died quietly in his sleep in the early 
morning hours of May 19, 1864) at 
the Pemigewasset House, at Plymouth, 
N. H., while travelling for his health 
with his old friend and classmate, ex- 


* Wilt thou go on with me 1’—SouTaRY. 





~o80-- President Pierce. He was buried four 
days later in “Sleepy Hollow,” Concord, 

Massachusetts. 
nAGTaNe The Birthplace. Hawthorne was 
Bee a 3 CAPE BE WEAENGEON BEBEET born in the northwest chamber in the 
Fae ek paeaa ae second story of the gambrel-roofed house 
Title Page of Hawthorne's | 20W numbered 27, on the eastern side of 
ise arene Union street. The house was built prior 


to the time of the witchcraft delusion, 
by one of several Salem citizens who have borne the name of Ben- 
jamin Pickman. It came into the possession of the grandfather 
of Hawthorne in 1772 and, with the exception of a modern front 
door with long glass panels, and of modern windows, the house 
is in about the same condition as when the great author was born. 
In 1808 Hawthorne’s father died at Surinam, while on a yoyage in 
command of the brig “Nabby,” and the family removed to the 


Herbert Street House (now numbered 1014 and 12) then 


owned by Hawthorne’s maternal grandfather, Richard Manning. 
This house was built about 1790; it faces on Herbert street, but 
adjoins the “Birthplace” at the rear. It is stated in Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Manning’s article on “The Boyhood of Hawthorne,” in the 
“Wide Awake” for November, 1891, that Hawthorne’s room- was 
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BIRTHPLACE OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 27 UNION STRHET 


“in the southwest corner of the third story, overlooking his birth- 
place,” and that “he scratched his name with a diamond” on a 
pane of glass in one of its windows.* 

It is the chamber in this Herbert street house which is referred 
‘to in the “American Notes” under the date 1836—and not the 
one in the Union street house, as stated by the editor—in the 
“sentence: “In this dismal chamber FAME was won,” and again, 
in the often quoted letter written October 4, 1840: “Here I sit 
in my old accustomed chamber, where I used to sit in days gone 
by. Here I kave written many tales . . . Should I have a biog- 
rapher he ought to make great mention of this chamber tn my 
Memoirs, because so much of my lonely youth was wasted here.” 





* This pane has been removed and is now at the Hssex Institute. 
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This chamber is again referred to in a humorous vein: “Salem, 
April, 1848. . . . Here I am, in my old chamber, where | pro- 
duced those stupendous works of fietion which have since impressed 
the universe with wonderment and awe! To this chamber, doubt- 


less, in all succeeding ages, pilgrims will come to pay their trib-— 


ute of reverence: they will put off their shoes at the threshold for 
fear of desecrating the tattered old carpets! ‘There, they will 
exclaim, ‘is the very bed in which he slumbered, and where he 
was visited by those ethereal visions, which he afterwards fixed 
forever in glowing words. There is the washstand at which this 
exalted personage cleansed himself from the stains of earth and 
rendered his outward man a fitting exponent of the pure soul 
within. There, in its mahogany frame, is the dressing-glass which 
often reflected that noble brow, those hyacinthine locks, that mouth 
bright with smiles or tremulous with feeling, that flashing or 
ene eye, that—in short, every item of the magnanimous are 
of this. unexampled man. There is the pine table,—there the old 


flag-bottomed chair on which he sat, at which he seribbled, during 


his agonies of inspiration! here is the old chest of drawers in 
which he kept what shirts a poor author may be supposed to have 
possessed! here is the closet in which was deposited his thread- 
bare suit of black! There is the worn-out shoe brush with which 
this polished writer polished his boots. There is—but I believe 
this will be pretty much all, so here I close the catalogue.”* 

But pilgrims do not come here “to pay their tribute of rever- 
ence,” nor to “put off their shoes at the threshold for fear of dese- 


crating the tattered old carpets.” The birthplace receives the hom- 


age of the visitor. It was while a boy, in the Herbert street house, 
that Hawthorne used to play in the discarded coaches which — 
belonged to his uncle Manning’s stage company, whose stables werc 
near by on Union street. It was in the Herbert street house that 
he lived at various times while a boy and a young man, and twice 
for brief periods later, between his service at the Boston Custom 


House and his Brook Farm life, and in 1845-46, just before takine 


* American Notes. Ticknor & Field’s Edition, Vol. II, p. 113. 
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the position of surveyor in the Salem Custom 
House. It therefore seemed like home to him. 

In youth Hawthorne received an injury 
to his foot which compelled him for a while 
to remain quietly at home. At this time the 
famous lexicographer, J. i. Worcester, kept 
a school in Salem, near the First Baptist 
‘Church on Federal street, which Hawthorne 
attended, and during the time of this injury 
Mr. Worcester frequently went to the Her- 
bert street house to teach his lame pupil. 
The residence in Raymond, Maine, followed, 
but, in 1819, Hawthorne returned to Salem. 
He prepared for Bowdoin College, under 
the care of the Salem lawyer, B. Tenge Oli- 
ver, Esq., and entered that institution in 
1821, graduating in 1825. Jt was during 
the next period of his life, closing in 1838, 
that he acted as a clerk for the stage com- 
pany which the Mannings largely owned, 
travelled about in the stages, wrote stories, 
and anonymously published “Fanshawe,” 
and the first volume of “Twice Told Tales.” This house is asso- 
ciated with nearly all the important events of Hawthorne’s early 
hfe and it is to be regretted that it could not be preserved other- 
wise than in its present condition. 

Hawthorne was ever returning to this Herbert street house; he 
spent more of his days there than in any other, and it might rightly 
be called his home, for in the words of his son and biographer: 
“In fact, after freeing himself from Salem, Hawthorne never 
found any permanent rest anywhere.”’* 

During his life in Herbert street, Hawthorne was very intimate 
in the family of a kinsman and neighbor who occupied the spacious 





B, LY NDE OLIVER, ESQ. 


* Hawthorne and His Wife, Vol. I, p. 429, 
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colonial residence, the Miles Ward house, corner Derby and Her- 
bert streets, with its garden of the old-fashioned sort, at the foot 
of the street, now completely changed in appearance, where a 
chamber was devoted to him, and, when he liked he remained at 
the house and ate and slept there. He wrote much in this chamber 
and in a still more favorite place, the old garden, where he often 
sat musing and writing in a quaint little summer-house embow- 
ered in lilacs and syringas, and shaded by an ancient apple tree. 
It is probable that some of his earlier stories were written at this 
house or under the tree in its garden. 

Dearborn Street House. From 1828 to 1832 he hved with 
hig mother in a house which was built for Madam Hathorne by 
her brother on land adjoining the present Manning homestead on 
Dearborn street. It was afterward sold and moved to the opposite 
side of the street, where, numbered 26, it may be seen today. 

Chestnut Street House. Little interest attaches to the house 
numbered .18 Chestnut street, which was taken temporarily by the 

| Hawthornes in 1846. Their 
son Julian was born in Bos- 
ton in June of that year, the 
“Old Manse” having been 
given up in 1845, This house, 
occupied in all about sixteen 
months, seems to have little 
connection with his lterary 
work. April 23, 1847, Mrs. 
Hawthorne wrote, while in 
this house: “We may have to — 
stay here during the summer 
after all. Birds do visit our © 
trees in Chestnut street, and 
Una talks incessantly about 
flowers and fields.” Thist 
house has been considerably 
THE MALL STREET HOUSE altered since Hawthorne lived — 
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in it. While here, to avoid callers whom he did not care to see, 
Hawthorne would often ship out of the back door which opened on 
the little court running from Chestnut to Essex street, and go into 
the house of his friend and neighbor, Dr. B. F. Brown, at the 
other end of the court, remaining there until the visitor had gone. 
Mall Street House. The family moved to the house numbered 
14 Mall street in September, 1847. The quiet “study” which Haw- 
thorne was to have to himself, and which made this house so desir- 
able, was the front room in the third story next the street. Here 
the volume entitled “The Snow Image” was prepared and “The 
Scarlet Letter” was written. It was a house from which the Haw- 
thornes expected much joy, but reaped, instead, sadness and finan- 
cial distress, although lasting literary fame and public recognition 
were achieved there. He received the Custom House appointment 
in March, 1846, and retained it until June, 1849, when he writes, 
“Tam turned out of office.” It was to this house he went home 
to make the significant announcement to his wife. Upon hearing 
it, she said, “Very well, now you can write your romance, At 
the same time, and in answer to Hawthorne’s query as to how they 
should hve meanwhile, she opened the bureau drawer and showed 
him the gold she had saved from the portion of his salary whach, 
| a time to time, he had placed in her hands. The “romance” 

s “The Scarlet Letter.” It was written under extraordinary 
ere ; for dismissal from office, pecuniary distress, Madame 
Hathorne’s death, July 31, 1849, and severe personal illness, 
afflicted the author “midway in its composition.” 

It was in “a chamber over the sitting room” that Fields found 
Hawthorne, despondent and “hovering near a stove,” and had the 
fateful conversation with him detailed in “Yesterdays with Au- 
thors.”* After great reluctance and repeated refusals;—so doubt- 
Tul was he of the success of his greatest work —Hawthorne gave 
Fields the manuscript of “The Scarlet Letter.” It was immediately 
published. Knowing these facts, one must look upon this house 
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with feelings ef the deepest imter-— 
est. The house and its surround- 
ings have hardly changed since 
Hawthorne left it, in 1850, to re- 
side in Lenox. 

The Grimshawe House, Char- 
ter Street. During the days of 
Hawthorne’s courtship, his future 
wife, Sophia Amelia Peabnee the 
daughter of Dr. Nathaniel Pea- 
body, lived in the large house num- 
bered 53 Charter street, adjoining 
on its eastern and southern bounds, 
“Burying Point,” the oldest ceme- 
tery in Salem. Hawthorne was not 
married in this house, but at 138 
Porch of the ‘‘Grimshawe’’ house, West street, in Boston, which at 
preserved in the Essex Institute that time was the residence of Dr. 

ee Peabody. The Charter street house 
has become a lodging house, having been remodeled for that pur- 
pose after a fire in 1915 which burnt out the interior; externally 
the house somewhat retains its old form. Mrs. Hawthorne was 
born September 21, 1809, in a house on Summer street, Salem, 
(so says her sister, Miss Hlizabeth Peabody, in a private letter), 
but in 1812 the family moved to one of the houses of the large 
brick block on Union street, extending from Essex, but a stone’s 
throw from the birthplace of Hawthorne. Being neighbors, the 
children of the two families played together while “the Hawthornes 
lived in the Herbert street house, but “they saw little of each other 
after 1818 until they met again as old friends in the Charter street 
house in 1838. It is singular that Hawthorne, who must have had 
most delightful pandeiabicne connected with this house, should have 
recalled its situation in the unpleasant and imperfect “Dolliver 
Romance,” and in its still more disagreeable presentment im “Dr, 
Grimshawe’s Secret.” Yet there it surely appears described in the 
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first chapter of the latter story as “cornered on a graveyard, with 
which the house communicated by a back door,” and so it may be 
seen today, “a three-story wooden house, perhaps a century old, 
low-studded, with a square front standing right upon the street, 
and a small enclosed porch, containing the main entrance, affording 
a glimpse up and down the street through an oval window on each 
side.” After the fire in the house in 1915 this porch was secured 
for the out-door museum of the Essex Institute, where it now may 
be seen. Hawthorne evidently frequented the cemetery, for, besides 
incidental mention of it here and elsewhere tn his works, there is 
an interesting note of his* describing a visit to the place, as follows: 
“In the old burial- eround, Charter street, a slate gravestone, carved 
around the eas to the memory of ‘Col. John Hathorne Ksq.,’ 
who died in 1717. This was the witch-judge. The stone is sunk 
deep into the ehh: and leans forward, and the grass grows very 
Jong around it; and on account of the moss it was rather difficult 
to make out the date. . . . In a corner of the burial-ground, close 
under Dr. P—s garden fence, ave the most ancient stones remain- 
‘ing in the graveyard. One to ‘Dr. John Swinnerton, Physician,’ 
in 1688, . . . one of Nathaniel Mather, the younger brother of 
Jotton, and mentioned in the Magnalia as a hard student and of 
great promise. ‘An aged man at nineteen years, saith the grave- 
Rone.t It affected me deeply when I cleaned away the grass from 
the half-buried stone and read the name. . . . It gives strange 
ideas to think how convenient to Dr. P—’s family this burial 
ground is, the monuments standing almost within arm’s reach of the 
side windows of the parlor, and there being a little gate from the 
back yard through which we step forth upon these old graves afore- 
said. ” he name of Dr. Swinnerton appears in the “Seven Gables,” 
and again, as the ancient apothecary, with the sign of “the brazen 
serpent,” in the “Dolliver Romance,” and the name of his ances- 
tor, Hathorne, the romancer has used as freely. The quotation 
from the “Notes” is reproduced in “Dr. Grimshaw’s Secret.” 
*“American Note Books, Vol. I, p. 110. 


+ “An aged person that had seen but nineteen winters in the world,’ is the 
actual inscription. 
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THE TURNER-INGERSOLL HOUSH, KNOWN AS 
“THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES” 


“House of the Seven Gables.” ‘The object of greatest interest 
in Salem connected with Hawthorne, and the one for which inqui 
ries are most frequently made, is the “House of the Seven Gables, 
a general belief existing that Hawthorne described some particula 
house which was standing in its declining age when he wrote th 
story which bears this title. The house numbered 54 Turner street 
known as “The House of the Seven Gables,’ was for many year 
in the Ingersoll family, relatives of the Hawthornes, and Haw 
thorne was an habitual visitor there. It is said, that on one o 
these visits, his cousin, Miss Susan Ingersoll, told him that th 
house once had seven gables, and taking him to the attie, sh 
showed him beams and mortices to prove the statement. Comin 


2 
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down the crooked stairs, Hawthorne is said to have repeated, half 
aloud, “House of the Seven Gables, — that sounds well,” and not 
long after the romance hearing this name appeared. That the 
romance had already taken shape before the name had been fully 
decided upon, is shown by a reference to the matter in a letter to 
a friend written by Hawthorne just before the publication of the 
work, where he says: “I am beginning to puzzle myself about a 
title to the book. The scene of it is in one of the old projecting- 
storied houses familiar to me in Salem.* . . . I think of such 
titles as “The House of Seven Gables, there being that number of 
gable ends to the old shanty; or ‘Seven Gabled House,’ or, simply, 
‘The Seven Gables.” The name of the story which was then 
almost finished, as here indicated, might easily have been suggested 
by the visit to Miss Ingersoll in the Turner street house; but the 
house did not have seven gables in Hawthorne’s day, nor the 
projecting stories he has described, and the idea must, therefore, 
have been suggested to him in some other way than by the house 
itself. Thus the romancer, while describing features which never 
existed in the Turner street house, amongst them a rough-cast 
ornament under the eaves,t which he took from the specimen now 
preserved in the Institute and saved by the Historical Society on 
the destruction of the “Colonel Browne mansion,” or “Sun 'T'av- 
ern,” built in 1698. At the same time he omits, in the most signifi- 
cant manner, all allusion to some of the salient features of the 
‘Turner street house itself, where he sat through many a summer 
twilight in the sea-washed garden with his eo Miss Inger- 

* Hawthorne says in the preface to the ‘‘SSeven Gables,’ he trusts not to 
offend ‘‘by laying out a street that infringes upon nobody’s private rights, 
and appropriating a lot of land which had no visible owner, and building a 
house of materials long in use for constructing castles in the air,’’ and he 
urges that the book ‘“‘may be read: strictly as a Romance, having a great 


deal more to do with the clouds overhead than with any portion of the 
actual soil of the County of Esseyx.’’ 

On a walk with his relative, Richard Manning, in the woods at Montserrat, 
Beverly, and repeated by Mr. Manning to the writer, Hawthorne said, in 
answer to an inquiry, ‘‘No, | did not describe any particular house when 
writing -the story.”’ \ 

+ House of the Seven Gables, p. 16. 
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soll, sniffing the aroma of kelp and eelgrass, so dear to every native 
of the seaboard, and had seen the ship’s lights swinging lazily 
within hail in the inner harbor, and had heard the salt waves splash 
and ripple at his feet almost amongst the tree roots and flower 
beds of the ancient homestead. 

The Eastern Land claim which figures largely in this story was 
an actual claim surviving in the author’s family for generations, 
a tradition of his boyhood, and may be traced at the Registry of 
Deeds in Salem. As late as 1765 it purported to vest in the heirs 
of John Hathorn, merchant, Ksquire, a “considerable tract lying 
between Dammariscotta and Sheep’s Cutt Rivers, by the inlet Win- 
negance and the sea,” to the head of northwest passage, “which 
makes about a Triangle,” seven miles be it, more or less, “together 
with all the Lands, Islands and Isletts, Meadowes, and Harbours, 
Marshes, Housing, Fencings, Orchards, Gardens, Creeks, Coves 
and Rivers, con-[per|taining unto the same,” with full rights to 
possess and enjoy forever the said “considerable parcel,” and it 
was computed to be about 9,000 acres, as by deed from Robin 
Hood, an Indian sagamore, recorded June 16, 1666. 

A story is told of another visit of Hawthorne’s to the Turner 
street house, which connects it in an interesting way with the 
romance. A friend of his, an adopted son of Miss Ingersoll, who 
lived in the house at the time, one day fell asleep in his chair in 
the south parlor, in such a position that he could be seen through 
an entryway by a person passing in the street and glancing in at 
one of the low windows. Seeing him in this way as he approached 
the house, Hawthorne was at first startled by his friend’s appear- 
ance, sitting there motionless in the half-shadow and cross-lights. 
To reassure himself, Hawthorne tapped on the window and waked 
the sleeper, and then rushing into the house, he exclaimed, “Good 
Heavens, Horace, I though you were dead.” The connection of 
this episode with the picture of the dead judge seen through the 
window sitting in his chair, in the parlor of the “House of the 
Seven Gables,” is evident. This window is thought to have once 
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served the toll-gatherer of the 
Marblehead Ferry, which left 
the foot of Turner street two 
centuries ago. 

The house which stood at 
the corner of Essex and North 
streets, known as the ‘‘Deliv- 
erance Parkman House,” a 
sketch of which may be seen 
at. the +Mssex Institute, and 
referred to in Hawthorne’s 
American Notes* as a house 
“wherein one of the ancestors 
of the present occupants used 





Hunt House, built about 1698 


te practice alchemy,” is woven into the story of “Peter Goldthwait’s 


Treasure,” 


reprinted in “Twice Told Tales.” 


tached to this story, however, 
for it contains the frame-work, 
so to speak, of the “House 
of the Seven Gables.” Peter 
Goldthwaite’s house was “‘one 
of those rusty, moss-grown 
many-peaked wooden houses 
which are scattered about the 
streets of our elder towns, 
with a _ beetle-browed second 
story projecting over the foun- 
dation, as if it frowned at the 
novelty around it.” There was 
an early Peter who made a 
mysterious fortune, supposed 
to be hidden somewhere in the 


which first appeared in “The Token” of 1838, and was 
A still greater interest is at- 





Philip English House, built about 1683 


house, “one report intimating that the ancient Peter had made the 


* Vol. I, p. 201, 
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gold by alchemy.” ‘To find the treasure Goldthwaite tears out the 
inside of his house, finding in one room, in a concealed “closet or 
cupboard on one side of the fireplace, a dusty piece of parchment,” 
telling the amount of the supposed treasure and its hiding place. 
Finally the treasure chest is found secreted in a closet by the 
kitehen chimney, but it contains only worthless paper money of the 
colonial days. The close resemblance of this story to parts of the 
“Seven Gables,” where it is more highly elaborated, is at once ap- 
parent, and again shows clearly that Hawthorne evolved the house in 
that romance from more than one of these old Salem houses, among 

which the “Deliverance Parkman” house should be included. 
There were several many-gabled houses, notably the Philip 
English house, standing in Hawthorne’s day, but all, save the reju- 
venated Pickering mansion, have disappeared. The Hunt house 
at the corner of Washington and 
Lynde streets,, taken down in 
1863, was the most picturesque of 
any which remained long enough 
to be preserved by photography. 
Although the visitor must give up 
the réal house, the old elm tree, 
the shop, Clifford’s chamber, the 
arched window, and the seeret 
closet behind the portrait, and 
understand that the house in the 
romance is a composite of all the 
many-gabled houses then in Sa- 
lem, with large additions from 
the author’s teeming brain, and’ 
had no individual existence out 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE of Hawthorne’s fancy, still his 
at the age of thirty-one life is so closely associated with 
By Inman the ‘Turner-street house that it 

Essex Institute Picture Gallery . pe Ls A 

is fairly entitled to the name, 
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There are many references in “The House of ~ the Seven Gables” 
to real places, such as the Post Office, then in the East India 
Marine building, and the Insurance Office, in the same region, 
mentioned in the chapter entitled “The Flight of Two Owls.” 

It was Horace Ingersoll, Miss Susan Ingersoll’s adopted son, 
living in this house, who told Hawthorne the story of the Acadian 
lovers,* which, given to Lengfellow, appeared in the now classic 
poem of “Evangeline.” This may be added to the other interest- 
-ing associations connected with the Turner street house. Mr. 
[ngersoll’s name before his adoption was Horace L. Connolly. He 
died in 1894. An account of his and Hawthorne’s connection with 
the poem of “Evangeline” will be found detailed in the second 
volume of the Life of Longfellow. + 


The tales of a “Grandfather’s Chair” are said to have drawn 
their inspiration sg this old house also. On one of his visits 
here, while he was sitting in a dejected state in a deep window seat 
of the parlor, Hawthorne was complaining that he had written 
himself out, and could think of noth- 
ing more. Turning to him, and point- 
ing to an old armchair that had long 
been in the family, Miss Ingersoll 
valid: “Nat, why don’t you write about 
this old chair? There must be many 
stories connected with it.” From this 
hint the little volume, published in 
1841, 1s said to have come. ‘This chair 
is now preserved at the “House of the 
Seven Gables.” 

The Turner street house was built 
ubout 1669 and some years ago, in re- 
Custom House Desk used by Moving its central chimney there was 

Hawthorne, now in Essex found an old psalm book and a “Pine- 

Oe a tree’? sixpence, now preserved among 





* American Note Books, 1839, Vol. I, p. 208. 
+ Pages 60, 70, 98, 99, and elsewhere. 
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the relics at the house. In 1909, through the energy and generosity 
of Miss Caroline O. Emmerton, the house was completely restored 
in all its old features and made the center of a new and most 
active philanthropy, a neighborhood settlement. Since then the 
“Qld Bakery,” formerly on Washington street, has been moved to 
the lot and also thoroughly restored. The disfiguring Seamen’s 
“Bethel,” until recently in front of the “Seven Gables.” has been 
removed to the rear and altered over for purposes of the settle- 
ment, so that as of old the “Seven Gables” now looks out upon 
the harbor and across to the Marblehead shore. ‘This collection 
of houses now forms one of the greatest attractions for the visitor 
to Salem. 

The Custom House is on Derby Street, opposite Derby wharf. 
Hawthorne was appointed surveyor of the port in 1846, and oecu- 
pied the southwestern front room on the lower floor. The stencil 
with which he marked inspect- 
ed goods “N. Hawthorne,” 
is still shown by his cour- 
teous successor in office, but 
the desk at which he wrote 
will be found at the Institute. 
So many of the characters and 
scenes depicted in the Custom 
House sketch in the introdue- 
tion to the “Scarlet Letter” 
were living realities, it is no 
wonder that visitors inquire 
for and confidently expect. to 
be shown the manuscript itself 
at the Custom House or the 
Institute. The publication of 
the “Scarlet Letter?” at once 

| .. Produced intense curiosity to 
peas eee cae . Tate aoe see this document of Surveyor 
about 1825 Pue and the embroidered “A” 
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so graphically described, and which many readers of the story 
believed to exist. Just at this time a friend asked Hawthorne if 
he really had the scarlet letter itself, and he assured him that he 
had. Pressed again to exhibit the relic, Hawthorne said to him, 
“Well, I did have it; but, one Sunday when my wife and I had 
gowe to church, the children got hold of it and put it in the fire.” 
Of course, the manuscript was as fictitious as was Surveyor Pue’s 
connection with the story, his titles only being real, as his grave- 
stone, still to be seen in St. Peter’s churchyard, attests. Haw- 
thorne had a way of using real names of which he fancied the 
sound, as that of Dr. Swinnerton, previously referred to, whose 
gravestone is in the Charter street ground; of Judge Pynchon and 
of Jervase Helwvse, which he found on one of the branches of 
his own genealogical tree. On the other hand, the existence of a 
law prescribing the cruel penalties of the “Scarlet Letter,” has 
been generally distrusted.* Probably most readers have allowed 
themselves to suppose it a figment of the writer’s brain. But when 
an actual copy of the law, in antique print, formerly owned by the 
Essex Institute, was shown to Barrie, the Scotch romancer, he did 
not hesitate to pronounce it the most curious thing in Salem. 
The Town Pump. “A Rill from the Town Pump” was first 
printed in the “New England Magazime,” in 1835, and later in 
“Twice Told Tales.” The pump stood by a building on Washing- 
ton street, just south of Hssex, the Town ‘Tous square of today, 
but in constructing the railroad tunnel, in 1839, the well which 
supplied it with water was obliterated, and another pump was set 
up in Washington street at the passageway between the Daniel 
Low store and the Asiatic or Salem Savings Bank building. This, 
in time, gave place to the present fountain, from which flows 
Wenham Lake water. So the real pump from which the “vills” ran 
‘an only be seen in old pictures, one of which is fortunately pre- 
served at the Institute, and another in the now rare Felt’s Annals. t 
* This penalty was inflicted at Springfield, Mass., as late as October 7, 


1754, and the law remained in force until February 17, 1785. 
fay Ola L! pL 3895. 
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These pictures show the pump and its surroundings at about the 
date of the writing of the fantasy. The opening sentence, **Noon 
by the North clock, noon by the Kast,” refers to the clocks on the 
old North and East meeting-houses. The clock on the old North 
meeting-house, which then stood at the corner of North and Lynde 
streets, was carried there from the tower of the old wooden 
meeting- -house of the First Church, built in 1718, when that build- 
ing was taken down in 1825. The other clock referred to was 
on Y the East meeting-house, which stood at the corner of Essex and 
Bentley streets. Its successor now sounds the hours on the same 
old bell, cast by Paul Revere, but from the belfry of the Bentley 
school-house, where it has hung since the removal of the church 
to Washington square. 'The town pumps of Hawthorne’s day were 
famous affairs. Heavily framed in stone and furnished with 
wooden troughs, and often built in pairs, with a handle projecting 
at either side, they were seen in various sections of the town, sta- 
tioned over wells, in suitable locations, where. the public could 
freely help themselves to the pure water they dispensed. 

Hawthorne had a curious pride in this early and popular effort. 
He referred to it in later life, when far away in Rome, and in the 
introduction to the “Scarlet Letter,” written in 1850, he says: 
“Tt may be, however,—oh! transporting and triumphant thought, 
—that the great-grandchildren of the present race may sometimes 
think kindly of the scribbler of by-gone days, when the antiquary 
of days to come, among. the sites remarkable in the town’s history, 
shall point out the localit ty of THE TOWN PUMP.” 

“The Toll Gatherer’s Day.” This story was printed in the 
“Democratic Review.”* The scene is laid at the Essex bridge, or 
Beverly bridge, as it is usually called, which, running north from 
Bridge street, Salem, to Cabot street, Beverly, unites the two 
cities. Near the draw, which was lifted lke two huge trapdoors 
hy man-power, was the old seat deseribed by Hawthorne, but 
neither that nor the toll-house remains. A sketch representing the 
place in its former condition, may be seen at the Essex Institute. 


* Of October, 1837, and Salem Observer of November 4, 1887. 
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The toll house was a haunt of Hawthorne’s in his evening 
rambles,—he wrote to Longfellow, “Like the owl, I seldom ven- 
ture abroad till after dusk,’ ‘—and there he met the old ship- 
masters who frequented the place, and listened to their wonderful 
sea tales. 

“Hndecott and the Red Cross.” The scene of this sketch 
which first appeared in “The Token” of 1838, is laid in Town 
House Square. The fact of Endecott’s action is historic, but the 
words and scene are, of course, Hawthorne’s. The story is, how- 
ever, suggestive of the spirit of the times, which ig well embodied 
in the poem by Longfellow, entitled “John Endicott,’ his “New 
England Tragedies.” 

“Main Street.” First printed in Miss. Elizabeth Peabody’s 
“Aesthetic Papers’ in 1849, and later, in connection with the 
“Snow Image.” Main street, of course, refers to Essex street; 
but, as the diorama closes with the great snow storm of 1717, no 
relic of things described, save the Corwin or “Witch” house, at 
the corner of North and Essex streets, can be visited today. 

Many other references could be given to places and scenes 
described in Hawthorne’s writings. In the “Carrier’s Addresses,” 
entitled “The Sister Years,” and “Times Portraiture,” written in 
1838 for the Gazette, the then new City Hall, the present struc- 
ture, is commented upon: while “I have opened a railroad” refers 
to the recently established steam etry aneation with Boston, the 
first built section of the old Eastern Railroad; “the tall steeple 
of Dr. Emerson’s church” was, of course, that of the South, at 
the corner of Chestnut and Cambridge streets, destroyed by fire 
in 1904, where good old parson Emerson retained his connection 
with the chureh—a strange thing it would be nowadays—tor 
sixty-seven years. “Dr. Flint’s church” was the old Hast Church 
on Hssex street, previously mentioned. in fact, the town may be 
described as Hawthorne’s workshop, frem which he turned out, for 
the delectation of the reading world, his marvellously constructed 
and finished wares. “Footprints on the Seashore,” printed in the 
‘Democratic Review” in 1838, and later in “Twice Told Tales,” 
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finds its counterpart in the “ramble to the seashore near Phillips’ 
Beach,” where Hawthorne “crossed the fields near the -Brookhouse 
villa,’ as described in the “American Note Books.”* The story 
and the notes, read in connection with each other, give an excel- 
lent idea of Hawthorne’s method of constructing his art-work, and 
the ramble is as delightful today as when Hawthorne spent the 
afternoon there, Oct. 16, 1837. He frequently visited on foot the 
rocky shores ot Beverly, Manaknctor Marblehead and Nahant. 
“Browne’s Folly,” printed in the “Weal Reat,”{ finds it prototype 
in a walk described in the ‘American Note Books.”t The weird 
detached paragraphs of “Alice Doane’s Appeal” (first printed in 
“The Token,” Boston, 1835), are described as being read by the 
author to “two young Jadies . . . on a pleasant afternoon in 
June,” while they all rested on Gallows Hill, overlooking the 
town. ‘The picture of early Salem there recalled is truthful and 
interesting, and the clesing paragraph is one with which this 
chapter may well end. Hawthorne here points out the true lesson 
of the witcheraft delusion of 1692, and the duty of marking the 
spot where the final acts of that tragedy took place—a duty which 
still remains to be performed. ‘Yet, ere we left the hill, we could 
not but regret that there is nothing on its barren summit, no relic 
of old, nor lettered stone of later days, to assist the imagination 
in appealing to the heart. We build the memorial column on the 
ndioht which our fathers made sacred with their blood, poured 
out in a holy-eause. And here, in dark, funereal stone, should rise 
another monument, sadiy commemorative of the errors of an 
early race, and not to be cast down, while the human heart has 
one infirmity that may result in crime.” 


* NViOle ws seeks + Hssex Institute, 1860. eV Ol. Ml pee SOC Sean 
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HH HSSHEX INSTITUTE (182-134 Essex street) was or- 

ganized in 1848, by the union of the Essex Historical Society 

and the Essex County Natural History Society, and was in- 
corporated the same year. It has for its objects the promotion 
of history, science and art in Essex County, and is supported by 
an annual assessment upon its members and by the income from 
its funds. 

The Essex Historical Society was incorporated in 1821, hav- 
ing for its object the collection and preservation of material illus- 
trating the civil and natural history of the county of Kssex. The 
venerable Dr. Edward A. Holyoke, 
who always took the warmest inter- 
est in whatever concerned American 
literature and science, was its first 
president. The zeal of its members 
and their friends in a short time 
gathered together a valuable collec- 
tion of portraits and relics illustra- 
tive of the early history of the 
county, and the nucleus of a brary 
containing files of local newspapers, pamphlets, publications of 
Essex County authors, ete. These were first housed in Hssex place, 
on Essex street, facing Central; then in.a room over the Salem 
Bank, in Pickman place, where Downing block now stands; and 
afterwards in Lawrence place at the corner of Washington and 
Front streets. The society had on its roll of membership the names 
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of many men of wide distinction, such as Timothy Pickering, Ben- 
jamin W. Crowninshield, Nathaniel Silsbee, Nathan Dane, Daniel 
A. White, Rufus Choate, Leverett Saltonstall, Charles W. Upham, 
Stephen C. Phillips, Nathaniel Bowditch, Benjamin Pickman, and 
Joseph B. Felt. Its 50th, 75th and 100th anniversaries were 
commemorated by the Institute. 

The Essex County Natural History Society was organized 
in 1833, largely through the efforts of Dr. Henry Wheatland, “for 
the purpose of promoting the science of natural history.” At first 
it had a room in the second story of a building in Essex place, 
opposite Central street. The collection in the spring of 1834 was 
hardly large enough to fill a 
single bookcase which had been 
given to the society. In 1835 it 
moved into the fourth story of 
the Franklin building, at the cor- 
ner of Washington square and 
Hssex street, but this proving an 
unsuitable place, it again moved, 








in 1837, to. the Masonic Hall on ; — SEG e 
Washington street, where the pickman place 


Holyoke building now stands. 

Here its museum occupied a room 15 by 30 feet, adjoiing a larger 
one used for meetings and lectures. The collections could be seen 
by visitors at the meetings of the society and at the horticultural 
exhibitions. which were at this time frequent and popular. In 
1842 the society moved to the rooms in Pickman Place, 173 Essex 
street, then vacated by the Kssex Historical Society, and formerly 
occupied by the Hast India Marine Museum. This building was 
altered in 1844, when a number of new cases were built and the 
collection rearranged. A small room on the lower floor served 
as a laboratory for zoological and anatomical work, and was occu- 
pied much of the time by active members of the society. Here 
several of the best known naturalists of the day began their studies. 
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‘The Essex Institute, at the time of its formation in 1848, 
occupied the rooms of the Hssex County Natural History Society, 
at 173 HKssex street, removing in 1857 to the newly built Plummer 
Hall, where its museum was arranged in the lower story. <A few 
years later several of the younger members of the Institute, who 
had studied zoology with the elder Agassiz, left Cambridge, and 
devoted their energies largely to the Institute. In consequence of 
the activity of the Institute at this time in the study of natural 
history and in collecting material for the formation of a large and 
valuable zoological and ethnological museum, together with the 
unexpected opportunity to purchase the East India Marine Hall, 
with its large collection of ethnological and historical objects, the 
attention of Mr. George Peabody, of London, was called to the 
desirability of establishing in Salem a county institution whicl 
should extend the work already so well begun by the Institute, and 
at the same time perpetuate the unique museum of the East India 
Marine Society. This he effected in 1867, by a gift of $140,000, 
and the establishment of the T'rustees of the Peabody Academy 
of Science, later simplified to Peabody Museum of Salem. The 
natural history collections of the Institute were transferred to 
the care of these trustees, and the objects of the Hssex County 
Natural History Society since then have been carried out by the 
younger institution, and the special work of the Hssex Institute 
has been more in the way of local history, genealogy and art, 
along the lines laid down by the founders of the Hssex Historical 
Society. It has been the aim of the Institute to bring together 
as large a collection as possible illustrating in every way the 
history and tradition of the county. A museum has thus been 
formed of historical objects, furniture, household and other 
utensils, illustrating the home life of the early settlers and those 
who followed them, Revolutionary and other war relics, .por- 
traits and objects of art, manuscripts and everything which in 
any way may be considered as belonging to the different periods 
of the history of Salem and the County of Essex. The Institute 
also has long maintained courses of free lectures in Academy 
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Hall, co-operating with the 
Peabody Museum. 

In June, 1887, the Institute 
moved from P limamer ee in- 
to its new building, 132 Kssex 
street, which was erected for 
a dwelling-house, in ie «DY 
Tucker ey a olibicnoae 
merchant of Salem, and after- 
wards pees the property of 
his son-in-law, Dr. Benjamin 
Cox, from whose heirs it was 
purchased by the Institute, the 
amount paid being taken from 





a fund bequeathed by the late THE READ-PRESCOTT-PEABODY 
William Burley Howes. HOUSE (1793) 
: ONG : i ‘ ; formerly on site of Mssex Institute 
In 1906, the Institute pur- Maadnn 


chased from the Salem Athen- 
wum the adjoining Plummer Hall property. <A staircase hall was 
built, giving access to both buildings, and extensive alterations 
provided a well-lighted picture gallery, a museum hall of fine 
architectural proportions, a bookstack accommodating 300,000 
volumes, and modern conveniences of heating and lighting. The 
museum hall was opened to the public on September 9, 190%, 
The Historic Site. About on the site of the museum building, 
formerly Plummer Hall, stood the house of Hmmanuel Downing, 
who married a sister of Governor Winthrop.. Their son, George 
Downing, a graduate of Harvard College, in the first class, settled 
in London, and gave his name to Downing sti bie and through a 
descendant, to Downing College, Cambridge. Capt. Joseph Gard- 
ner, the famous Indian fighter,—-the “Hiohting Joe’ of the Nar- 
ragansett wars,—married Downing’s daughter, and became. its 
life-tenant; and from this threshold he set forth, in 1675, for the 
“Great Swamp Fight,” which proved to be his last. His widow 
married Governor ‘Bradstreet, who lived and died here. The well 
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THE GOVERNOR BRADSTREET HOUSE (1640?) 
Formerly on site of Essex Institute Museum 


from which the Governor’s family obtained water was formerly 
to be seen, covered by a slab. in the basement of what is now 
the museum building. Here, says Timothy Pickering, the 59th 
regiment of the line was halted on its way up from Salem Neck 
to disperse, with bayonet and ball if need be, the town meeting of 
August 24, 1774, convened at our Town House. This was also 
the homestead estate of generations of the Bowditch family, and 
of Hon. Nathan Read. member of Congress, the last dwelling 
house upon the site having been built by Mr. Read, who, eighteen 
years before Fulton’s invention of the steamboat, experimented on 
Danvers River with a large rowboat fitted with paddle-wheels which 
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were turned by hand, John Hancock being one of the passengers. 
William Hickling Prescott, the historian, author of the “Conquest 
of Mexico,” “Ferdinand and Isabella,’ and “Philp the Second, 
was born May 4, 1796, in the eastern chamber of this house, which 
became, in 1799, the residence of Capt. Joseph Peabody. Upon 
the decease of his widow, the estate was purchased by the Salem 
Athenaeum. 


THE GEBROA EN 


The Library of the Essex Institute contains (1937) 129,000 
volumes and 450,000 pamphlets, and is the largest library east of 
Boston and one of the largest historical and reference libraries in 
New England. Among special collections are: 

Genealogies, 3,000 volumes, mainly New Hngland, and especi- 
ally Essex County. “Many manuscript genealogies, including the 
works of Alfred Poor and Perley Derhae ne valuable indices 
referring to printed sources, including the new American Genea- 
logical index. 

Town Histories, and works relating to New Hneland history, 
4,300, many old and rare volumes. 

Biographies, 5,000, mainly New England, and a valuable col- 
lection of Washingtoniana. 

Historical Society Publications. A large collection of the pub- 
lications of 250 societies——historical, genealogical and literary—in 
all parts of the world, with which the Institute conducts exchanges. 

Public Documents relating to New England, and also various 
classifications of government documents of which the Institute is 
a depository. 

Ward China Library, 4,400 volumes, in languages other than 
Chinese, recognized as one of the best collections in the country. 
Especially strong in periodicals and missions. Established by 
T. Frank Hunt, a China merchant, and supported by funds given 
in memory of Gen. Frederick T. Ward of Salem, leader of the 
“Ever Victorious Army” in the Tai Ping rebellion. 


_——— 
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Art Library, 3,000 volumes, a well selected collection, includ- 
ing fine arts, ancient and modern, especially nineteenth century 
publications, architecture, pottery, china, portraiture, costume, 


silver, engraving, and allied subjects. 


Essex County Collection, 30,000, books, pamphlets, and mis- 


cellaneous items written by Hssex County authors, or the product 


of the Essex County press. Hach of the thirty-six towns and 
cities in the county is well represented in this vast collection, cov- 
ering the past three hundred years. 

Commercial Marine, 3,000 volumes relating to every phase of 
the subject, with 1,800 log books and sea journals, shipmasters’ 
instructions and correspondence, detailing privateering ‘cruises 1 
the two wars with England, and eyery sort of daring adventure 
by sea. Customs records of the ports of Salem, Marblehead, Bev- 
erly, Newburyport, Ipswich, and Gloucester are on deposit in the 


‘fireproof stacks. A collection of price currents from all over the 


world, probably the largest in this section. A list of entrances 
and clearances of Boston and all Hssex County ports, from 1656 
to 1765, including valuable data relating to vessels and cargoes, 
as copied from the Public Record Office, London. 

Broadsides, 5,000 items, many rare and valuable, dating from 
the early settlement of the country, concerning Revolutionary 
War, old songs and ballads, politics, carriers’ addresses, temper- 
ance, religion, military, civil, shipping, commissions, and many 
others. 

Bookplates, 4,000, including the Brooks collection of American 
and foreign bookplates, catalogued and arranged. 

Manuscripts, 2.700 volumes and 600 boxes of family papers. 
covering all sections of the county, showing 1n detail the hfe and 
times of the people of Essex County during the past three centu- 
ries; collection of 2,200 account books, mainly of Essex County 
business, dating from 1651 through the 19th century; deeds and 
wills, with valuable signatures; autograph collection ; manuscript 
school books. 
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Whittier and Hawthorne. Outstanding collections of the first 


editions of their works, with letters and broadsides relating to these 
distinguished authors. An unsurpassed collection of material re- 
lating to Whittier, including the Oak Knoll collection of manu- 
scripts and letters. 

Other Literary Personages. Lucy Larcom, Gail Hamilton, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, William Winter, George EH. Woodbury, 
James Parton, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Jones Very, and others are represented by their works and letters, 
and by the nineteenth century periodicals to which they contrib- 
uted. 

Miscellaneous. A large collection of Juveniles, many rare and 
unusual; Maps and Plans, Hssex County and outside; 611 volumes 
on Numismatics, including the Robinson collection; 3,300 Direc- 
tories, mainly New England: 400 Bibles; 3,000 Almanacs; 4,400 
books on Caricature ; ae on Cookery, Shorthand, Religion, 
Agriculture, Civil War and Slavery, and Sociology. 

Newspapers, 5,000 volumes, Essex County and Boston mainly, 
although there are many Philadelphia, New York and Washington. 
These date from the Boston News-Letter, 1704, through the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, with complete files of the Salem 


Gazette, Salem Register, Salem Observer, and the Commercial Ad-_ 


vertiser, the last named, having a Hawthorne connection, is unique 


in this country. 


English Records. Printed visitations and parish registers, 


wills, act books, chancery proceedings. The Waters-Withington- 


Lea abstracts of English records, including wills and parish regis- 


ters, constituting the only large manuscript collection of abstracts _ 
from Kinglish genealogical rec feay to be found in Ameriea. Also. 


an alphabetical manuscript index of Chancery depositions, cover-— 


ing the earhest emigration to this country. 
PUBLICATIONS 


The publications of the Essex Institute are the Historical Col- 


lections, issued quarterly, and now (1937) in the seventy-third— 








PARLOR IN 17TH CENTURY HOUSE IN ESSEX INSTITUTE GARDEN 
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MES. "RiIMOTHY FITCH MRS. CHARLOTTE FORRESTHR 
By Blackburn By Stuart 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON DR, ERNE WHEATLAND 
By Trumbull By Vinton 
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volume; the Bulletin, containing scientific matter, 30 volumes; 
the Proceedings, 6 volumes; Records and Files of the Quarterly 
Courts of Essex County, 8 volumes, a unique and valuable collec- 
‘tion dating from 1636; Probate Records of Essex County, 3. yvol- 
umes, from 1635; Ship Registers of Salem, 1789-1900, Marblehead, 
1789-1850, and Newburyport, 1789-1870; Salem Imprints, 1768- 
1825; Salem Town Records, 1636-1691, 3 volumes; Salem Vessels 
and Their Voyages, 4 volumes; Sketch of Salem; History of 
the Boston & Maine, Hastern and Lowell Railroads; Artists and 
Craftsmen of Hssex County; Immigrants to New England, 1700- 
1775; Karly Coastwise and Foreign Shipping of Salem, 1750- 
‘1769; Catalogue of Portraits in Essex Institute, covering three 
centuries; Diary of Rev. William Bentley, 1784-1819, 4 volumes; 
Holyoke Diaries, 1709-1856; Vital Records of Massachusetts Towns, 
50 volumes; and more than 400 other books and pamphlets re- 
lating to marine, numismatics, science, genealogy and_ history. 
(Printed catalogue of publications on application. ) 











MEMBERSHIP 


The Essex Institute is supported by an annual assessment from 
each of its members, the income from its funds, and by voluntary 
eontributions from its friends. There are three classes of members, 
paying annual dues as follows: Active, $3; contributing, $5; sus- 
taining, $10. Life membership 1s $75. It is controlled by a 
board of directors elected by the society. The officers are: Stephen 
Willard Phillips, president; Howard Corning, secretary; Chester 
Francis Voorhees, treasurer, and Harriet Silvester Tapley, hbra- 
rian and editor. 


THE MUSEUM 


The Museum of the Institute is open to visitors daily from 
9 a.m. to 5 p. m., and holidays from 9 a. m. to 5 p.m. Visitors 
may obtain of the attendant an itinerary, giving special features 
of the Institute. | 
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Picture Gallery. The picture gallery, hallways, and adjoining: 
rooms, contain more than 400 paintings, principally portraits. 
They are largely of the men and women who made the history of 
Salem and of Essex County from the middle of the 17th to the 
end of the 19th centuries. A large proportion of the leaders of 
the community are represented: Endecott and Leverett, Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperrell, Timothy Pickering, Gen. Israel Putnam, Rev. 
Wilham Bentley of the famous Diary, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Gen. 
Frederick Townsend Ward, and others of a later period. Most 
of the portraits and miniatures were painted in New England, but 
there are some which came from other lands. There are early 
portraits by unknown men, then portraits by Badger, Greenwood, 
Srubert, and Blackburn in the middle third of the 18th century, | 
then Copley, then Benjamin Blythe, a Salem-born worker in pas-| 
tel; then Trumbull and Stuart. Harding follows Stuart. James 
Frothingham and Charies Osgood and the living Salem artists, 
Frank W. Bensen and Philip Little. The collection is one of no 
small importance in the chronology of New England art. More 
detailed information is available in the catalogue, “Portraits in 
the Essex Institute.” 

Furniture. The furniture in the mu- 
seum is largely the earliest in date the 
Institute possesses, and includes a turned 
settle covered with “Turkey work,” an 
oak wainscot chair, one of a set of four 
belonging to the Farley family of Tps- 
wich, brought to this country in 1635 by 
the first immigrants of the Dennis fam- 
ily, presented in 1821 to the Essex His- 
torical Society to be used by Dr. BE. A. 
Holyoke, the president; the George Rea 
Curwen collection of desks, oak chests. 
1675-1700 chairs, ete.; the cradle of 
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Judge Story and of his son, the sculp- 
tor and poet; a court cupboard, by tra- 
dition brought from England before 
1640 by John Putnam; a gateleg table 
and chest from the Henry Fitz-Gilbert 
Waters collection; a table upon which 
Moll Pitcher told fortunes during the 
Revolution; a chair and desk owned by 





| i Nathaniel Bowditch ; the desk used by 
| pe We ~, Hawthorne while at the Custom House, 
| ih and stand for christening basin in use 
| 2 iiss eo . ee ~ ait 1 Sa re es 

EE DOK and 30) First Church, Salem, in a First 
| =—Quadrant. pipe organ built in Salem, 1827-1830, 


| by George G. Hook. Other examples 
of 1%th, 18th and 19th century furniture are shown in their 
‘proper settings in the various houses owned by the Institute, par- 
ticularly the Salem-made Sheraton and Hepplewhite pieces and 
‘sets of chairs in the Peirce-Nichols (1782) and Pingree houses 
(1804). 

— Cases and Collections. To facilitate a tour of the museum 
by cases and collections, the following paragraphs proceed on the 
basis of the floor plan: 

Jewelry, Mourning Rings, Seals, Bead Work. A large collec- 
tion of jewelry. including the seal ring of Gov. John Leverett 
(1616-1679), of a semi-precious nature, some from Colonial times 
but largely of the Victorian age—showing handsome coral, seed- 
pearl, and cameo sets; mourning rings—a large number of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century funeral rings worn in memory 
of the deceased, usually engraved with the date of death and initials 
of the name; a case containing seals—the original design made by 
feorge Peabody for the seal of the city of Salem, seals of local 
corporations, and the royal seal of Great Britain; bags, purses, 
belts in bead work from 1825-1850. 

Napoleonic Relics, including a coffee cup used by him during 
the retreat from Moscow, and a shirt taken from his wardrobe 
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abandoned at that time, also a tassel from 
his death bed. 

Ivory Portraits of Hast India Princes, spoils 
from the Sepoy rebellion. 

Samplers and Specimens of Fine Needle- 
Work, including a tester brought from Ene- 
land in 1640 by Madame Sylvester Water 
and a sampler wrought by Anne Gower, wife 
of Gov. John Endecott, before 1628, oldest 
sampler in the country, and one, the third 
oldest, made by Mary Holingworth, who mar- 
ried Philp English, 1675. 

Writing Materials, Spectacles and Hye- 
Glasses, Fans. A comprehensive collection of 
sand- oe hand stamps, inkwells, ete.; spee- 
tacle cases, pewter-bowed glasses, ete., from 
1750 on; Frenéh, English and Chinese fans— 
others of sandalwood and tortoise shell, 





Card Cases and Patch Boxes. Patch boxes Anne Gower Sampler | 


of Billston enamel, about 1750, and Battersea Before 1628 
enamel. 

Lhe William P. McMullan Collection. Yndian, Persian and 
Oriental relies. 


Personal Relics of Gen. Frederick T. Ward (Tai ping Rebellion). 


Chinese court boots and Mandarin hat with red button of the! 


first rank, worn by General Ward, also shoes, jewelry, and other 
personal effects of Changmei, his wife. 


Miniatures, Silhouettes, Bas-relief in Wax. A collection of| 


about sey venty- five nea , including some by Verstille and wax 
portraits by Rauschner. For further ced orate see the catalogue, 


“Portraits in the Essex Institute.” 


Carved Ivory and Shell Combs. Beautiful ivory Chinese fans’ 


(1810-1850), and tortoise-shell combs, carved and plain, 


Laces. A large variety, including Limerick, Battenburg, Eng-| 
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lish, Honiton, a Flemish lace appearing in the portrait of George 
Corwin painted im 1675. 

| Coin Collection. A large collection of coins and medals, both 
ancient and modern, including the Robinson collection of Oriental 
coins and the Lee collection of American coins, very complete in 
‘Colonial and United States coins, also a rare and unusual collec- 
tion of Colonial scrip. 

Buckles, Watches, Snuff Boxes, Witchcraft Documents, Histori- 
cul Objects. A number of knee and shoe buckles from 1690 on; 
a large collection of about sixty watches, some Hnglish, from 1736; 

also French and Swiss; snuff boxes decorated in various ways 
and of all shapes; Witchcraft depositions of Ann Putnam, and a 
deed signed by Bridget Bishop, who was hanged for witchcraft. 
Indictment against Abigail Hobbs. Examination of Martha Cory, 
who was hanged as a witch in 1692. 

Historical Objects. Gov. John Endecott’s sundial; padlock 
and key weighing two grains, made in Russia; cherry stone con- 
taining 1138 miniature silver spoons; tea 
from the Boston tea party: Wordsworth’s 
inkstand; paper weight used by Dickens: 
and numerous Hawthorne relics. 

Silver. Loving cup (Swan, 1749), 
spoon (Hull), one of the earhest known 
Colonial spoons, spoon (Revere), porrin- 
gers by Burt, Winslow and Lang, patch 
boxes, spoons, ete., by Hanners, Edwards, 
Lang, Hiller, Brookhouse, Jones, and 
others. 

Costumes. <A large collection of Ameri- 
ean costumes (1719-1930) displayed on 
figures: collection of hats and bonnets of 
different periods; corsets, slippers (1760- 
1850), shoes; a large collection of buttons. 
: Type Rooms. Three rooms —a kitchen 
ee 2 procade dress of 1750, with brick fireplace and oven, 
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dresser, corner cupboard, settle, sanded floor, ete., a bedroom of 
1800, with full-dressed bed, trundle bed, high chest of drawers, 
Franklin stove, paited floor, ete.; and a parlor of 1800, with 
spinet, carved mantel, and fine mahogany furniture. 

The Hammond Collection of Clocks and Watches of American 
and foreign make, from very early types to modern clocks. 

Dolls and Children’s Toys. Games, toy models and vehicles; 
early wooden dolls, rag dolls, to 20th century dolls; dolls’ beds, 
bureaus, and chairs: a highboy made in Salem in the late 18th 
century, a cradle made by one of the British prisoners of the 
War of 1812; a Noah’s ark, one of the finest, belonging to a lady 
born in 1795; a toy horse, hand-carved; a toy phaeton, made be- 
fore 1800, and a model barouche of 1822; old Nankin and Staf- 
fordshire transfer ware in dolls’ china sets, and doll house owned 
by Annie C. Warren, 1856. 

Weapons and War Relics. Cap of Hessian 
soldier, Revolutionary period: collection of 
Revolutionary relics—hats, uniforms, musk- 
ets, swords, powder horns, bullets, etc.; sad- 
dle bag used at Bunker Hill: full uniform 
of a General in the War of 1812; uniforms 
of local military organizations, 1789-1920; 
wooden torpedo from harbor of Charleston, 
S. C. (Civil War); wheel used in Salem 
at the time of the draft, 1863; collection of 
relics of the Civil War—muskets, swords, 
pistols, dirks, knapsacks, canteens, drums, 
bullets, shot and shell, etc. Emilio collec- 
tion of military buttons, one of the most complete in the 
country. 

Shawls. A display of Cashmere and Paisley shawls. 





Hessian Cap, 1776 


Textiles and Accessories. 14 frames containing busks, braces, 


French garters, stockings before 1800, mits and gloves, baby 


clothes, baptismal robe (1745), feather flowers, scarfs, brocades 


(1776) handwoven coverlets (1800), cotton cloth (1806), “India. 
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copperplate” cotton (1755), patch, patch handkerchiefs (1810), 
and other early textiles. 

Pineapple Doorway and Stairway. Capt. Thomas Poynton’s 
house, Pineapple door (1740) and stairway from house built about 
1772 on 48-50 Charter street, Salem. Music balcony from Wash- 
ington Halli, 1792, and arch from the Pickman house. Wood carv- 
‘ings by Samuel McIntire, including a sculptured eagle formerly 
over the old Custom House door, 1805, and profile bas-relief of 
Washington once adorning the gateway to the Salem Common, 
1805. 

China, Pottery and Glass. Examples of old English and Amer- 
ican ware, Canton, decorated and undecorated, Delft, English, and 
Oriental Lowestoft, Sevres, and many examples of Huropean and 
Oriental’ ware. Liverpool pitchers, ginger jars of different periods, 
collection of old glass, wine glasses (1700-1800), Stiegel glass, 
old pressed bottles and glasses, Sandwich cup plates, Bennington 
ware, Danvers pottery, Pennsylvania Dutch slip-glaze and stone 
ware. 

Pewter. Old pewter, English and American, dishes, cups, mugs, 
plates, spoons, and spoon molds. 

Lighting Fixtures. Collection of candlesticks, tinder boxes, old 
metal and glass lamps of different periods; lanterns, candlesticks, 
candle molds, card matches, Lucifers, whale-oil lamps, camphene 
lamps, Rumford lamps, Betty lamps, lamp picks, petticoat lamp, 
and early gas and electric fixtures and bulbs. 

Historic Scenes, Mimature Groups. “Meeting of Governor 
Winthrop and Governor Endecott,” 1630; “Leslie’s Retreat,” 1775 ; 
“Launching of the Essex,’ 1799. 

Out-of-Doors Museum. In the garden in the rear of the 
Institute (entrance at the right of the main staircase) is the John 
Ward house—a seventeenth century house (built in 1684) with 
overhanging second story and peaked windows in the roof. 
The rooms on the first floor are furnished in the manner of that 
period; and an “apothecary shop” (1830), a weave room, and a 
Salem “cent shop” of the early 19th century are in the lean-to, 











THE NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN OF 1750 
IN ESSEX INSTITUTH MUSEUM 








THE INTERIOR OF THE LYH-TAPLEY SHO SHOP 
IN ESSEX INSTITUTE GARDEN 
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Beside the house is a garden of old- 
time flowers, an early well-sweep, and 
a small shoemaker’s shop supplied 
with the equipment of about 1830. 
The visitor will also find the first 
Quaker meeting house, built in Salem 
in 1688 by Thomas Maule, in which is 
now exhibited old-time machinery, in- 
cluding the Read nail machine, an early 
phonograph, cider press, hand printing 
press, farm machinery, etc.; also in the 
garden the Gideon. Tucker porch 
(1806) designed by Samuel McIntire; 
thes perch from) “Dr.~ Grimshawe 
House,” see page 62; the cupola from 
the Pickman-Derby-Brookhouse man- 
ieee eT Soe sion (about 1790) containing a Corné 
(1806) fresco; a mile-stone (1711). 

An Annex Building in the rear of 
the museum contains fire apparatus, 
vehicles, stoves, farm, house and me- 
chanics’ tools and utensils, house hardware, the Pickering house 
fireback (1660), baskets, musical instruments, household art of 
the Victorian period, and the most complete existing collection 
of the statuette groups, so popular in the 19th century, modelled 
by John Rogers, who was born in Salem in 1829, as well as the 
original cast of William Wetmore Story’s Sal.) 2 iano made 
by Benjamin Crehore of Milton, the first American piano maker; 
this piano was the first used at ‘Topsfield. An early Clementi 
grand piano; a Broadwood piano of 1791; a spinet made by Samuel 
Blythe, of Salem, in 1789, supposed to be the ea rliest made in the 
country. A one-horse chaise, about 1785. Wagon used by Mrs. 
Spencer, who made Salem Gibraltar candy, about 1825. Carved 
wooden cigar-store Indians. 





In Essex Institute Garden 
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Tools, Implements, etc. Collection of household utensils,— 
cranes, including one from the room in which Hawthorne was 
born; fire backs, fire dogs, Dutch ovens, Yankee bakers, Franklin 
stove, Rumford oven, Liverpool roaster, tobacco tongs, foot stoves, 
toasting racks, warming pans, coffee roasters, samp mortar made 
from the trunk of an “apple tree, roasting jacks, candle moulds, 
tin lanterns, spoons, tin and wooden ware, ete. ; winnowing basket, 
about 1690; a large collection of Indian and New England bask- 
ets; hand millstone, brought from England in 16380, by Lieut. 
Francis Peabody; wooden plough used by a Boxford Minute Man 
on the morning of April 19th, 1775; lace frame, in use in Ipswich 
previous to 1790; Ramage printing press (ca. 1805); a eollection 
of razors; large collection of fire buckets; the Union hand-tub, 
1749, the first fire-engine in Salem; models of the William Penn 
and Lafayette old-type hose carriages; spinning wheels for wool 
and flax, clock reel, tape looms, and. quilting frames; a hand loom, 
with rag seo in progress of weaving: wooden churns, tools, and 
agricultural ! implements, and collections of tools used in the vari- 
ous trades,—by the carpenter, blacksmith, shoemaker, currier, 
cooper. 


—<- 
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THE PINGREE HOUSE 


The Pingree House (128 Hssex street) is owned and furnished 
by the Hssex Institute; it was designed and built by Samuel 
McIntire in 1804 for Capt. John Gar rdner, and was occupied for 
almost a century by Hon. David Pingree and his son, David, who 
was born in the house and died there. David, Jr., was senior vice- 
president of the Essex Institute and his heirs conveyed the house 
to the Institute. With furniture from the Institute collections, the 
Pingree House is now one of the outstanding mansions on view in 
Salem. 

The house is a three-story brick mansion with an L in the rear. 
Hach floor level is marked by a broad band of white marble, and 
the top crowned by a balustrade. The floor plan is cleverly 
arranged by McIntire and practically identical on each floor, 
having four rooms, each with a fireplace. 

A visit to the house shows, as one enters, the spacious hall open- 
ing through to the rear and with a stairway mounting to the 
third story. The mahogany rail, with banisters in white pine of 
Chippendale pattern, is a restoration from black walnut, which, 
at some unknown date, replaced the mahogany. The house is 
furnished throughout as though the house were lived in and occu- 
pied by successive generations, each contributing a few pieces; 
but an attempt has been made not to overrun the first quarter of 
the 19th century. A great deal of the furniture and a good many 
of the paintings are of Salem origin; other accessories are char- 
acteristic of the town during the Colonial and Federal periods and 
are arranged to recreate a correct harmonious gentleman’s house 
during the period of Salem’s shipping days. 

On the ground floor are many fine sets of Mepplewhite and 
Sheraton chairs of Salem craftsmanship; notably in the dining 
room, where McIntire’s rather chaste Adam feeling in the w ood- 
work is enhanced by fine Blackburn portr aits and silver. In the 
china closet are services of Canton, Nankin, and Oriental Lowestoft, 
brought back to Salem families by skippers in the China trade. 
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Other pieces of furniture of interest in the dining room are the 
Sheraton sideboard, a New England secretary of 1790, and a 
marble-topped Sheraton serving-table. 

The double parlors on the side opposite the dining room have 
two of McIntire’s most ornate mantels, and the double door-head 





THEH PINGREE HOUSE 


is decorated with characteristic work. Here are more Hepple- 
white chairs, and a Salem secretary of 1809, an enormous giran- 
dole, a Sheraton sofa, a “‘lolling” chair, a piecrust table, Chippen- 
dale arm-chair, and block-front secretary of an earlier period. 
The rear parlor is furnished in teakwood, brought back from 
India and China to Salem. : 

In the downstairs hall, a mahogany hall clock, ticking off the 
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hours as it has done for a hundred and fifty years, stands under 
the stairway leading to the second floor, where three bedrooms 
are shown. - The front “guest”? chamber has a most delicate Mc- 
Intire mantel and is hung with Sheraton hangings of an apricot 
shade with striped valances. The arrow-covered Salem bed top 
of 1809 further carries these hangings. ie are a set of Sher- 
aton chairs, a Hepplewhite secretary of 1807, and a_ haircloth- 
covered armchair of Salem origin. 

In the rear bedroom, a little more severe and simple room, is 
the field bed, walnut Queen Anne highboy of 1764, and serpentine 
front chest of drawers, a pair of Salem Chippendale side chairs, 
and a corner washstand complete with a Canton ewer and _ basin. 
The handsome fireside wing chair is covered with old printed 
cotton of about 1800. 

Passing through the hall one finds a series of Salem pastels by 
Benjamin Blythe, and a few pieces of eee notably a Shera- 
ton mahogany sofa of Salem or igin (ca. 1800). The bedroom over 
the dining-room is again a large perfectly proportioned room with 
walls of a ight blue shade and containing another heavy canopied 
bed top of 1807, hung with swags of blue brocade. A most unusual 
dresser, said to have belonged to HEhas Hasket Derby, a rare 
Martha Washington chair, and a swell-front inlaid Hepplewhite 
bureau are outstanding pieces in this room. 

Climbing the stairs to the third floor, which is lower studded 
and rather devoid of carved woodwork, is a children’s room filled 
with toys, models, and miniature sets, to delight the heart of 
child of any period. 
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THE PEIRCE-NICHOLS HOUSE 


The Peirce=-Nichols House, 80 Federal street, is owned by the 
Kssex Institute; it was built for Jerathmeel Peirce in 1782 and 
completed in 1801. It was designed by Samuel McIntire and 
considered to be the finest wooden house in New England. It 
was occupied by George Johonnot from 1827 to 1839, when it was 
willed back to the Nichols family; the Essex Institute acquired it 
ims oie 

Along the street runs a delicate white fence with urn-topped 
gate posts (1801), while the house itself is a three-story square 
white clapboard mansion, deep and broad, with a fore-shortened 
third story. It is topped by a classic balustrade around a low 
roof, and on the corners are severe fluted pilasters. On the rear 
of the house is a one-story addition with a series of broad doors 
under elliptical fanlights. On the opposite side of this paved 
courtyard and across one end of the yard is the stable, with its 
heavy arches of the Colonial period, and various outbuildings of 
the later period, through which lead steps into the garden. The 
path formerly led to the wharf and warehouse on the North River, 
and now runs through sloping terraced and formal gardens, with 
box-bordered paths and fruit trees and flowers. On the develop- 
ment of the grounds, as well as on the building of the house, the 
wealthy Hast India merchant, Peirce, lavished his personal atten- 
tion. 

The house is entered by a Doric entrance porch in front, and 
on the west side by an enclosed porch. Hach floor has four rooms, 
all on the corners, and a side hall running up the west side in 
addition to the main hall. The house seems to have been com- 
pleted room by room; the west side finished earliest, in 1782, in 
the Georgian manner, while the east side in McIntire’s late manner 
(1801) is in the Adam style. Throughout the interior is evidence 
of McIntire’s hand as a designer and woodcarver,—the splendid 
woodwork and the magnificent mantel and chimney-pieces. 

Upon entering the hall, the stairway commands attention, with 
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its unusual balustrade, showing a Chippendale influence. There 
is a Palladian window on the landing, three steps below the top 

the stairway. ‘The room on the west side of the first floor 
is smaller than the east parlor and done in the earlier style; 
it has a beautiful brass hob-grate in soap-stone. The dining-room 
is on the rear of this room, separated by the side hall and a closet. 
The east side Adam parlor, done 19 years later, is longer and 
larger than the west room and shows MclIntire’s finest craftsman- 
ship. Its plain surfaces and delicate ornament bespeak the Adam 
manner and its refinement. ‘The chimney- piece is almost the finest 
in Salem; on it is a beautiful mirror of the period, and in the 
window-niches carved seats designed specially to fit them. On 
the floors above, the bedrooms correspond more or less in plan 
and in decoration to the rooms below, those in the earlier western 
portion being Georgian and Colonial, and in the later eastern 
portion, Adam or Federal. The east front “guest” chamber is 
large, and its rear wall is treated architecturally with a recessed 
chimney-piece—a simplified edition of the one below in the parlor. 
Throughout the house the architecture of Salem’s shipping days 
offers all who come a reminder of the days when finishes, moldings 
and decorations were made by hand, and the grace and spacious- 
ness of the heuses now call forth our profound admiration. 
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THE JOHN WARD HOUSE 


The John Ward House, in the Essex Institute garden, was 
built in 1684; it stood on the _ | 
Bast’ sideof St. Peter street, § = = = =. a 
on land now within the Jail © 
enclosure, and when this land 
was needed for jail purposes, 
the house was moved to its 
present location in the garden 
of the Essex Institute. At 
first the entire house consisted 
of one room on the south side 
of the chimney, the stairway 
ascending around the chim- 
ney; later on, more room was 
needed, and a second fireplace 
was built back to the first, and 
two more rooms and an attic 
like the first two, though 
slightly smaller, were added. Pee Eye Teta 
Still more room being desired  puit 1684. tm Hssex Institute Garden 
in the course of time, a lean-to 

was built along the entire back of the house. Probably at first 
the inside walls were open to the exterior a athing, but before 
long the spaces were filled in with stones « - bricks ; eventually 
hand-riven laths were applied over the ele and roughly plas- 
tered. The floor was of earth, there being no cellar. The windows 
are of casement style, opening outward, and have leaded diamond 
panes. The front door was not supplied with a lock but was held 
by a heavy bar. Later improvements brought the laying of a 
wooden. floor. 

The parlor or living-room has wide floor boards and fine pine 
sheathing. The bed here is a “press-bed,” and was made to fold 
up against the wall. It was customary to have a bed in the parlor. 
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The two spinning-wheels are for flax; there is a ladder-back a 
ol thei Vibscentuyye. cradle, carats candlestand, a Bible-box, and 
two chests of drawers. Passing into the kitchen, we find against 
one wall a pine dresser with pewter platters, wooden trenchers, 
pottery mugs. The table is seé and shows a homespun cloth, 
wooden salt-cellars, and wooden plates. Ranged along the wall 
are sundry utensils, wooden piggins and noggins, and a huge 
wooden mixing bowl, bread trough, and skewer rack, a churn, a 
basket for cheese-straining, a meal-bin, and various baskets. Fill- 
ing most of the opposite wall is the great fireplace, with its huge 
beam across the opening, and in the inglenook a recess in the 
brickwork to hold a candlestick and the door of the brick oven. 
Before the fire stands the spit; over it hangs a great brass pot; 
by the side a chafing-dish and fire-pan. 

In the lean-to is an apothecary shop of about 1830, with its 
jars and bottles of drugs, its file of prescriptions, its scales and 
demijohns and cabinets of drawers. Between this shop and the 
“Cent Shop” is a small room in which are an assortment of tools 
of the weaver’s trade. The Cent Shop contains two small counters 
with old showcases and has a glass-sashed door to one of the 
windows with display shelves. in these cases are jars of penny 
candy, a variety of toys, and notions. On the shelves are bolts of 
dry goods and other merchandise. 
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THE PEABODY MUSEUM 


The Peabody Museum of Salem owes its name to George Pea- 
body* of London, who in 1867 gave funds by which the museum 
of the East India Marine Society, founded in 1799, and the natural 
history collections of the Essex Institute were combined in an insti- 
tution for the “promotion of Science and Useful Knowledge in 
the County of Essex,” to be administered by a self-perpetuating 
board of private trustees. 

The Salem Hast India Marine Society was an unique institution, 
its membership being restricted to “any persons who shall have 
navigated the seas near the Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn, 
either as Masters or Commanders or (being of the age of twenty- 
one years) as Factors or Supercargoes of any vessels belonging to 
Salem.” The objects of the organization were: “First, to assist 
the widows and children of deceased members who may need it; 
Second, to collect such facts and observations as tend to the im- 
provement and security of navigation, and, Third, to form a 
Museum of natural and artificial curiosities, particularly such as 
are to be found beyond the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn.” 
The first gift to the museum was from Capt. Jonathan Carnes, a 
number of objects from Sumatra, several of which are still pre- 
served and treasured as the nucleus of the Peabody Museum. 

The East India Marine Society at first occupied rooms on the 
third floor of the Stearns building, which formerly stood at the 
northeast corner of Washington and Essex streets, but, in 1804, 
the Society moved to rooms expressly fitted for the purpose in the 
then new Pickman building, which occupied the present site of 





* George Peabody was born in South Danvers named Peabody in his 
honor in 1858—18 February 1795. He died in London, 4 November 1869, 
and was buried in Harmony Grove Cemetery in Salem in February, 1870. 
The institution was originally incorporated as “Peabody Academy of Science,”’ 
a misleading name changed by act of legislature in 1915 to the ‘‘Peabody 
Museum of Salem.”’ 
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the Downing block, 178 Essex street. It is an interesting fact 
that these rooms were later the home, successively, of the Athen- 
eum, the Historical and Natural History societies, and the Essex 
Institute. Between the years 1804 and 1820, the collections rap- 
idy increased, the museum became crowded and, in 1824, the Hast 
India Marine Hall was erected. The lower floor was occupied by 
the Asiatic Bank, the Oriental Insurance Office, and the U. 8S. Post 
Office, while the large hall above, one hundred feet long and fifty 
feet wide, was devoted to the museum and the social meetings of 
the organization. ‘he dedication, a great event at the time, took 
Be 14 October 1825, John Quincy Adams, then President. of 
he United States, delivering the opening address, 

During the years which followed, accessions to the ethnological 
department of the museum, from China, India, the Pacifie Islands, 
Africa and South America, were numerous and valuable, while at 
the meetings of the society there came together, socially, the trav- 
elled merchants and ship-masters of Salem. Elaborate dinners 
were served on the great crescent-shaped table which formerly 
occupied the center of ‘the hall, and many distinguished guests were 
entertained. 

As early as 1821 the society printed a catalogue of its museum 
which, even then, was arranged as a scientific collection. During 
the 138 years of its existence, no admission fee has ever been 
charged visitors to the Museum. At first, members’ cards ad- 
nutted to the hall, which was kept open during the warmer months, 
and since the Museum has been in the hands of the Peabody 
Trustees its doors have been constantly open, free to all. The 
Kast India Marine Society exists today as a board of trustees act- 
ing solely under the first clause of its organization, distributing the 
income of its fund among the families of its members “who may 
need it.” 2 

The Peabody Museum now oceupies the Hast India Marine Hall 
ae in see the Ethnological ee erected in 1885, with 
the lecture hall (Academy Hall) on the lower floor, and Weld 
Hall, iit work rooms and offic ‘es On a lower floor, built in 1906, 
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the eift of Dr. Charles Goddard Ww eld, a denefacton of the poe 
tution in many other ways. ~= oi Sag SET ead 8 
The Peabody. Museum is rahineate se and hg, wee ‘qontucted 
entirely from trust funds and the contributons of generous 
friends: it hes no other source of income and receives no public 
evants. The annual expenses have increased with the growth of 
the Museum and the demands of the times, and its.work andsuse- 
fulness could be greatly advanced by additions to its, funds ‘and 
income. pd eee 
The Museum has published memoirs, reports, catalogues. of the 
“Marine collections and of various special exhibitions, poeket hand- 
books of natural history, ete. The publications and ‘photographs 
of objects in the collections may be obtained of the Constable at 
the Museum, or by written application to the. Director. “Visitors 
who. desire information about objects exhibited should request: the 
Constable to refer them to an Officer of the Museum. 





THE MARINE COLLECTIONS 


The Marine collections occupy the ground floor of East India 
Marine Hall, the entrance corridor (added in 1904) and the 
corridor leading to Academy Hall (added in 1930). The cellec- 
tions include the portraits of prominent Salem merchants, mem- 
bers and officers of the Hast-India Marine Society, relics. oft that 
Society, a large number of paintings of old types of sailing ves- 
sels, full-rigged and builder’s working models, nautical instru- 
ments, charts, log books, and “objects of eiety sort illustrating the 
life of a sailor. = 

They form a fitting memorial st the soniierciale -marine history 
of Salem and the shipmasters and merchants who,~-as indicated in 
the motto of the city seal_—-brought°to Salem “the riches of the 
Indies” and carried her name and fame “even tothe +vémotest 
ports.* Pe 





* The city seal was designed by Col. George: Peahory in Isa. Phe: original 
sketches may be seen at the HMssex Institute. is 
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sHiP “HERCULES” AT NAPLES, 1809 








PRIVATEER “GRAND TURK” ENTERING MARSEILLES, 1815 





MODEL OF BRIG “RISING STATES,” BUILT IN 1786 











MODEL OF WHALER “SEA FOX,”’ BUILT IN 1851 
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ENTRANCE CORRIDOR 


In the corridor cases to the right of the main entrance are 
displayed objects illustrating the whaling industry, and part of 
the collection of nautical instruments. The corridor case on the 
left of the main entrance are used for various temporary exhibi- 
tions, and contain at present (1937) the George Cameron Stone 
Collection of weapons. 

The whaling collection begins with the natural history of whales 
and continues with harpoons, bomb-lances, shoulder guns used in 
their capture, and a huge Norwegian bomb-harpoon fired from a 
cannon on whaling steamers. On the wall opposite are hafted 
implements ready for use—harpoons of old and recent forms, 
lances, cutting-spades and “grains.” In another section of the 
case are the products of the industry,—oils, spermaceti, whale-bone, 
tooth ivory and ambergris, the last a product of disease of the 
sperm whale and varying in value from two to four hundred 
dollars per pound. There are full-rigged models of the whaling 
bark “Sea Fox,” a whaling brig from Provincetown and a whale- 
boat, besides several paintings, eight half-hull models of old-time 
whaling vessels, and many souvenirs made on long voyages by 
sailors. 

Among the nautical instruments are quadrants from 1750. to 
1860, sextants, circle of reflection, half-circle, nocturnal of 1724, 
implement of 1693 for drawing curves, logs, artificial horizons, 
compasses, sounding leads, etc. Other instruments are displayed 
in the table cases in the Marine Room. 


STAIR HALL 


-In-this hallway are various figureheads and 118 builder’s haltf- 
hull models from 1794 onwards, chiefly of Hssex County vessels. 
‘The silver service presented to the U. 8. S. “Salem,” and returned 
to the City in 1930 when the vessel went out of commission, 1s 
displayed in a standing case. 
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MARINE ROOM 





Astrolabe, 16th Century 


To the left of the Stair Hall is 
the Marine Room, which was created 
in 1904-1905 in a space previously 
occupied by shops. In a large cen- 
tral case are full-rigged models, the 
largest of which is that of the ship 
“Friendship” of Salem, made by the 
ship’s carpenter during a voyage to 
Sumatra, and given to the Hast 
India Marine Society in 1803. There 
are rigged models of old and recent 
fishing schooners, ‘“‘pinkies,’ and 
other types of vessels. 

On the south wall, to-the left of 
the entrance, are shown a few paint- 
ings, lithographs and posters from 


the extensive collection of steam- 
ship material bequeathed to the 
Museum in 1927 by F. B. C. 
Bradlee of Marblehead. 

To the right of the entrance 
on the south wall are shore views 
and harbor scenes of various Hast- 
ern ports which were frequented 
by Salem vessels. 

The west wall is given up to 
water-colors of Salem vessels of 
the period from 1795 to 1840, by 
the Roux family of Marseilles, 
Corné, and other well-known ma- 
rine painters. The water-color 
by Antotne Roux, Senior, of the 





Swift of whale ivory, made by a 
sailor 
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privateer brig, “Grand Turk” 
saluting Marseilles, is a par- 
ticularly happy example of 
that painter’s skill in combin- 
Ing minute accuracy of detail 
‘with an artistic composition. 

The east. wall, used for the 
temporary exhibition of ship 
‘pictures, is at present hung 


“Heaven and the Day of Judgment”’ 








Scrimshaw work on a whale’s tooth 
1825 


with the Charles H. Taylor Col- 
leetion. 

In the table cases of the Marine 
Room are displayed part of the 
Museum’s collection of sketch- 
books of the Roux family and 
other marine artists, miniatures 


and silhouettes of Salem merch- 


ants and shipmasters, various 
nautical instruments, including 
a sixteenth century astrolabe, a 
ring-dial, a sextant used by. Dr. 
David Livingstone, the African 
explorer, and various marine 
curiosities. 

In a small pedestal case is 
shown a remarkable late Gothic 
‘arving in boxwood, representing 
Heaven and the Day of Judg- 
ment, which once formed the ter- 
minal bead of a rosary. 109 full 
length figures and heads, all ex- 
quisitely carved, are crowded in- 
to two hemispheres, each but one 
and one-half inches in diameter. 
The carving was given to the 
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East India Marine Society in 1806 by General Hlias Hasket 
Derby. to whom it had been presented by a gentleman from West- 
phalia. 

JOHN ROBINSON HALE 


To the right of the Stair Hall is John Robinson Hall, opened 
22 February, 1930, as a memorial to John Robinson (1846-1925), 
who for half a century served the Museum in various capacities 
as a Trustee, Treasurer and Keeper of the Marine Room. His 
portrait, by Frank W. Benson, hangs in the centre of the west 
wall. 

As in the Marine Room, a large model case. occupies the 
middle of the Hall. In this are shown the rigged model ef the 
frigate “Constitution” given to the Hast India Marine Society im 
July, 1813, by Captain Isaac Hull, those of the Massachusetts 
armed brig “Rising States,” the U. 8. 8. “Ohio,” and many other 
vessels. 

The north wall, to the right of the entrance, is hung with oil 
paintings of Salem vessels, while the other walls of the Hall 
are chiefly devoted to portraits of Salem merchants and ship- 
masters. Over the four fireplaces are portraits of Klas Hasket 
Derby (1739-1799), Joseph Peabody (1757-1844), Nathaniel Bow-_ 
ditch (1773-1838), and John Bertram (1796-1882). 

Standing cases contain examples of ship’ s lines and construction 
models, made and given to the Museum in memory of John Robin- 
son by the late Herbert M. 8S. Skinner of Fall River, and various 
relics of the Hast India Marine Society. The latter. include a 
Chinese Lowestoft punch bowl, brought from Canton by the ship 
“Grand Turk” in 1786, two Liverpool ware punch bowls presented — 
to the Society in 1800 by Captain George Hodges, two. large Lowes- 
stoft soup tureens in the shape of geese, given in 1808. Venetian 
crystal chandeliers, the gift of Benjamin Carpenter in 1804, hang 
from the ceiling. ahi! cases contain relics of the Society, of its 
one-time president, Nathaniel Bowditch, and examples of serim- 
shaw work. 
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Busts of William Gray (1750-1825), Hon. William Crownin- 
shield Endicott (1826-1900), and George Augustus Peabody 
(1831-1929) stand along the south wall. 


ACADEMY HALL CORRIDOR 


Returning to the Stair Hall, a door beneath the double stair- 
way leads to Academy Hall Corridor, several of the cases of which 
are reserved for the display of recent accessions and collections 
lent temporarily to the Museum. 

The permanent exhibits include relics of the founder, George 
Peabody, of George Crowninshield’s yacht “Cleopatra’s Barge,” 
and of the frigate “Constitution,” as well as a selection from the 
Museum’s collections of ship-carpenter’s, calker’s, cooper’s and 
rigger’s tools, marine blocks, arms, flags and miniature rigged 
models. 

In connection with the Marine Collections are several thousand 
photographs, prints and drawings of vessels, models, figureheads 
and marine portraits, mounted on uniform sheets and kept in 
cabinets, which may be examined upon application, through the 
Constable, to an Officer of the Museum. 


NATURAL HISTORY COLLECTIONS 
From the Stair Hall pass up the stairs into the 
HALL OF NATURAL HISTORY 


The Natural History collections comprise two series; one from 
the world in general, synoptic in character; and one from Hssex 
County, intended, eventually, to be as complete as possible. 

The formation of a collection illustrating every species of the 
~ animals, plants, and minerals of the County, as well as the relics 

of the prehistoric inhabitants, was one of the first aims of the 
Essex County Natural History Society im 1834, This work was 
continued by the Essex Institute, and is now earried on solely by 
the Peabody Museum. 
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The County contains about 550 square miles of territory, has 
some 60 miles of coast-line, one large river, several smaller ones, 
and numerous ponds. Few hills exceed 300 feet elevation, but the 
soils are varied in character, with woodlands and swamps favorable 
to plant and animal life, mud-flats, salt-marsh, sandy beaches and 
rocky shores, hence the great variety of the fauna and flora in the 





Wildcat killed in West Peabody, 1926 


County collection. 
MAMMALS OF Ks- 
sex Country. (Floor) 
This collection -con- 
tains specimens of 
the wildcat or bay 
lynx taken in the 
County as late as 


1935, fine specimens — 


of . the) fox vim? 
otter, raccoon, and 
harbor seal, besides 
thirty species of the 
smaller mammals; 
also a. Gast = Otaee 
pligmy sperm whale 
taken at Nahant, and 
the skeleton of a 
blackfish (a species 


of whale) which was killed near Beverly bridge, where it had 


become stranded by the outgoing tide. 
Birps or Essex County. (Floor) 


The local collection of 


birds is a notable one, containing 308 species of birds taken within 
the limits of the County, besides the nests and eggs of many resi- 
dent species. Numerous rare transients and accidental visitants 
are represented, several of them forming the first New England 
and first North American records of their species; and also 
several remarkable albinos, as well as various plumages of the 
more common kinds. A seasonal chart shows their distribution 
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through the year. The Museum has 
also a collection of bird skins placed in 
transparent tubes, and one of mounted 
specimens of the more common kinds, 
which may be loaned for educational 
work to teachers and bird-students in 
the County. 

FisHes AND Reprines or I[Hssex 
County. (Floor) The collection of 
reptiles contains examples of the rattle- 
snake, which is still found in the County 
in small numbers, and some rare turtles, 
including the great leathery turtle, a 
marine wanderer, which was captured 
in a fishing net off Rockport; that of 
fishes includes several of striking pro- Golden Hagle, killed in 
portions of unusual interest, e. ¢., the ale thighesdaier 
sturgeon, tunny, sunfish. swordfish, sev- 
eral sharks, and a codfish of gigantic size. Over 70 of the most 
recent accessions have been prepared by a new and superior pro- 
cess of taxidermy. 

INVERTEBRATES OF Essnx Country. (Floor) These are repre- 
sented by sponges, hydroids, shells of freshwater and marine mol- 
lusks, crabs, lobsters, including one which weighed 25 pounds, and 
a special collection of abnormal lobster-claws of scientific interest ; 
also, many insects and examples of their destructive work and 
architecture (floor and central gallery). A beginning has been 
made towards a systematic collection of the County insects, which 
specimens may be seen on application to the proper officer. The 
F. Waldo Dodge collection of North American Coleoptera, 10,000 
specimens, representing 2.700 species, of which the group of 
water-beetles is most nearly complete and is one of the best I 
the country, may also be seen on application. Many of the speci- 
mens in the Dodge collection were secured in Essex County. So, 
also, the H. J. Smith collection of butterflies and moths, containing 
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a majority of the species found in Hssex County, including many 
large series and interesting variations. 

GunnRat ZooLocicaL CoLLEcrion, (Floor) This collection is 
synoptic in character and systematic in arrangement. Many of the 
specimens were received from the Essex Institute, and many more 
have been added by exchanges. A few of the large shells and some 
of the birds and reptiles came from the collection of the Hast 
India Marine Society. The most striking features are: —a fine 
collection of corals, particularly rich in East Indian species and 
fan coral; a collection of mollusks, the largest portion of which, 
for want of exhibition space, is kept in cases in a lower room, 
accessible only to students; a collection of snakes and turtles, in- 
cluding several giant tortoises from the Galapagos Islands and 
elsewhere; a good representation of the families of birds (90 fami- 
lies) ; a collection of marsupials from Australia and America; a 
collection of mammals, including examples of the bison, deer, 
bears, leopard, and many smaller species; skulls and skeletons, 
including a very fine skeleton of the gorilla and two of man, re 
and female; and a dissection of a child’s skull showing developing 
teeth. 

The collection of heads and horns (South gallery and gallery 
railing) contains 56 specimens, representing 41 species of game 
from different parts of the world, of interest to the sportsman and 
trophy hunter. An educational exhibit (Floor) compares horns 
and antlers, and another deals very fully and practically with 
the teeth of the horse, illustrating structure, growth, wear, age, 
etc. 

MINERALS AND Rocks or Essux County. (Floor and southeast 
gallery.) his collection was brought together by John H. Sears, 
a former curator, while engaged in a systematic survey of the 
County on behalf of the trustees. The collection includes more 
than 1,300 specimens. ‘To illustrate their practical value in the 
arts and for building purposes, 100 specimens of the rocks are 
accompanied by polished examples placed beside the same rock in 
the natural state. Photographs of geological formations repre- 
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sented in the County, and in some instances, thin sections of the 
rocks prepared for microscopical study, and enlarged prints from 
microphotographs, are also exhibited. 

A map of the County, indicating the surface geology, prepared 
by Mr. Sears and published by the Essex Institute, is based 
upon this collection. A copy hangs at the head of the east gallery _ 
stairs. 

Scoot ConLEecTION or Mrnerats AND Rocks. (Central gal- 
lery.) Historical geology, rock formations, fossils, minerals,— 
typical specimens arranged in systematic order ;. ornamental stones, 
—veodes, agates, marbles, etc. The collections are arranged for 
the use of teachers and students of mineralogy and geology. 'To- 
gether they include some 1,200 specimens from all parts of the 
world. 

Boranrcan Connections. (West gallery.) The exhibition col- 
lection consists of a very full series of the woods of the County 
trees and shrubs, woods tested for strength and fuel value, nuts, 
acorns, and plants poisonous to handle. Also, a small collection 
of general character, composed chiefly of economic plants and plant 
products from all parts of the world, woods, gums, fibers, fruits, 
a turpentine-box, etc. 

The herbarium of County plants comprises over 5,000 sheets 
and is arranged in cabinets. No attempt is made to form a large 
collection outside of County specimens, but a considerable number 
of plants useful for comparison and general study are preserved 
in the herbarium. Also are to be found the George HK. Morris 
collection of 1,100 water-color paintings of mushrooms and other 
fungi, many of them from Essex County specimens ; many sketches 
of flowering plants by the same artist; 425 water-color sketches 
of mushrooms by F. H. Silsbee, almost entirely from Essex County 
material; and 265 water-color paintings of flowers, autumn leaves, 
etc., of unusual fidelity to nature, by Mrs. John H. Thorndike, 
a pupil of Ellen Robbins, the well-known painter of flowers. These 
collections may be examined on application to the officers of the 
museum. 
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Prenisrorio Rentics oF Essex 
County (Eastern gallery.) Native 
rocks, and implements made from 
them. Axes, gouges, club heads, sink- 
ers. arrow points, knives, pottery, mis- 
cellaneous relics. Stone implements, 
celts, arrow and spear points, from 
shell-heaps and graves. 

This collection is extensive and wor- 
thy of careful examination. Among the 
surface finds, the axes, gouges, knives, 
and spear and arrow points are especi- 
ally fine. The objects from graves and 
shell-heaps are not only numerous, but 
of great rarity. Mounted stone implements, from the later stone 
age of Alaska and elsewhere, are placed in this section, to show 
the probable mode of mounting the prehistoric implements. The 
rocks of Kssex County, from which the objects found were un- 
doubtedly made, are shown in one case, together with implements 
made from each variety. The specimens are explained by the 
labels. At the foot of the gallery stairs is a large stone mortar, 
weighing 1,022 pounds, found at the site of an Indian village near 
the Ipswich river in Middleton. These prehistoric relics are, no 
doubt, the work of the tribes of Algonquin Indians which inhab- 
ited the region, or in Tare instances, may have been obtained by 
them from more distant tribes, in warfare or by barter, before 
the coming of the white man as a permanent resident to these 
shores. But many of the objects found in graves, associated with 
undoubted Indian skeletons, such as beads of Kuropean make, brass 
trinkets and copper cooking-pots, clearly indicate contaet with 
Huropeans. ‘These objects were undoubtedly obtamed during the 
sixteenth and early portions of the seventeenth centuries, and are, 
therefore about 300 to 350 years old, but many of the objects of 
purely native workmanship may be much older. 





Stone bear. Indian totem 
found in Salem 
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The museum also possesses many of the types of New Jersey 
relics described by Dr. C. C. Abbott in his “Stone Age in New 
Jersey” and “Primitive Industry”; relics of the Swiss lake-dwell- 
ers, and implements from northern Europe. ‘These may be seen 
and studied on application to officers of the museum. 


ETHNOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
HALL OF ETHNOLOGY 


Passing from the Natural History Hall (southeast corner) the 
visitor enters Ethnology Hall. The cases are distinctly labelled 
by countries and regicns. On the floor will be found the objects 
from the islands of the Pacific Ocean and Malay Archipelago, while 
in the gallery are those from Africa, North and South America, 
and the island of Yezo. The table cases on the floor and the 
gallery rail cases contain the smaller *objects belonging to the 
group immediately adjacent. ‘The value of these collections, as 
well as those from China and India, is greatly enhanced by the 
fact that many of the objects were brought back during the early 
years of the last century. Attention is called to a few of the 
more rare and interesting specimens. 


POLYNESIA (17 sections) 


New Zealand. Carved figure head of a -war canoe, named Koma- 
rurua, built at Mangatapu by the Whanau- a-Apanui tribe and 
sold to the Ngati-Tai 
tribe in 1830; shark’s 
tooth ceremonial 
knife; stone clubs; 
Jade ornaments; and 
carved nose flutes. 

Marquesas. Large 
clubs decorated with 
Figurehead of a New Zealand war canoe Sf 0 tes que faces ; 
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carved foot-rests for stilts; clubs orna- 
mented with bunches of human hair; neck 
ornaments of braided human hair; and ear 
ornaments carved from whale’s teeth. 
Hawaii. Idol, six feet tall, one of many 
which formerly stood in the sacred enclo- 
sures on the island of Hawaii, only three 
of which are now known to be in existence, 
one in the British Museum and one in the 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu; very fine royal 
necklace of braided human hair with pen- 
dant carved from a whale’s tooth; fans of 
rare form; gourd drum for the hula dance; 
very fine baskets; a lava slab with depres- 
sions for some 
game_ played 
with coral pel- 
lets, and many 
stone imple- 
ments. 
Easter, Man- 
ahikr, Savage, 
Samoa, and 
Tokelau. 
‘arved ancestral figures from Haster 
Island: blocks for printing designs 
on tapa, and mat with feather bor- 
der, from Samoa; Tokelau buckets 
collected by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Hervey, Society and Tonga. Fine- 
ly carved ceremonial paddles, adzes, 
and food ladle, from Hervey islands; 
large gorgets ornamented with feath- 
ers and human hair, and tapa with 
Unique model of Fiji temple fern designs, from Society islands; 





Hawaiian Idol 
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ornament of orange cowries and carved clubs, from Tonga 
islands. 
MELANESIA (23 sections) 

Fiji. Over 140 clubs and spears, in great variety, some orna- 
mented with shell beads; unique double-roofed temple; fork 
and large wooden bowl used 
in cannibal feasts; very large 
bowls for mixing the native in- 
toxicant, kava; dresses; wigs; 
hair pins and mat needles 


made from human bones. 
New Britain, New Hebrides, 





Cannibal bowl, 49 inches long, : 
erred tnlandde a New Ireland and Solomon. 


Stone-headed clubs from New 
Britain; very small bows and arrows from New Hebrides; curious 
dance masks and beautifully carved canoe ornaments from New 
Ireland; spears and arrows with fish-bone barbs, human skull 
inlaid with pearl shell, and very fine “long-pig” bowl for cooking 


human. flesh, from Solomon islands. 

New .Guinea. Stone adzes; mortars for 
crushing the betel nut, the native substitute for 
chewing tobacco; a bird of paradise, showing 
the method of preparing the skin by the natives 
as tribute to their chiefs. In this condition, 
by barter, these skins, with the legs removed, 
found their way to Europe, and finding no 
legs, ignorant people supposed the bird was 
always on the wing, like the heavenly cherubs. 
For this reason, and not for their beauty, the 


name “bird of paradise” was given. 


MIcronesta (8 sections) 





Gilbert. Baskets; weapons edged with 


shark’s teeth, life-size figure completely dressed Mangdieu ans 
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in cocoa-nut fibre armor, including the very 
rare gauntlets set with shark’s teeth. 

Caroline and Marshall. Clubs; spears; very 
large adzes with blades made of tridacna or 
giant clam shells; necklaces of human and 
dog’s teeth ; and woven grass belts of beautiful 
designs and color, from the Caroline islands. 
Dance wands, twine-covered with basket work ; 
large rigged model of double canoe and native 
chart, from Marshall islands. 


AUSTRALIA (2 sections) 


Queensland and New South Wales. Boom- 
erangs; parrying shields; clubs; spears edged 
with flint; spear throwers for increasing the 
velocity of the spear; and bull-roarers used in 
initiation ceremonies of native societies. 


Matay ARCHIPELAGO (15 sections) 


Philippines. Spears; shields; head axes; 

head basket; curious head ornaments made 
from the beak of a bird; and carved figures — Gijpert Island warrior 
from the Bontoe and Ifugao tribes of Luzon. 
Brass bowls and betel boxes; coat of chain armor with carabao- 
horn plates; and brass cannon from the Moros of Mindanao, Very 
curious basket from Basilan. Collections from Samar and Min- 
doro, including odd native Mangyan writing on bambu. 

Formosa. Armor covered with snake skin; curious carved loving 
cups: chief’s tunic made of civet skin; necklace made of wasps’ 
heads; and breast ornament of boar’s tusks and human hair worn 
only by a man who has taken many heads. 

Borneo. Swords ornamented with locks of human hair; large 
brass gong with dragon in relief; and finely woven baskets with 
designs in red and black. Boxes and model of a boat made of 
cloyes from Amboyna. 
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Java and Sumatra. Small bronze figures and stone carvings 
from temples in the interior; fine old sarongs and copper cups for 
putting on the wax in making the designs; puppets and figures for 
shadow pictures, from Java. An interesting sectional basket 
from Lombok. Gun; cartouche belt and examples of native writing 
on bone and bambu, from the Battak tribe; gourd for holding 
cigarettes for sale; and curious musical instrument, from Sumatra. 

A fine series of knives and swords from the Archipelago may be 
seen on application to the curator. 


AFRICA (20 sections) 


Ancient Egypt. Mummies of man, bird, snake and crocodile; 
pottery five thousand years old; objects buried with the dead; 
and examples of papyrus and the ancient writing of the Hgyptians. 

Modern Hgypt. Pottery; musical instruments; and nose orna- 
ment and veil worn by women. | 

Arabia and Turkey. Spears; saddle; musical instruments; and 
an original package of sweetmeats, from Arabia. Pottery; cloth- 
ing; bride’s shoes inlaid with mother-of-pearl; and games, from 
Turkey. : 

Algeria and Morocco. Beautiful rifie with tortoise-shell and 
gold mountings, presented in 1803; large hat of a Barbary pirate; 
and musical instruments from Algeria. Old flint-lock gun; pow- 
der-flask; daggers; and curious reed pens, from Morocco. 

Abyssima and Somaliland. Large baskets with false bottoms; 
and shields made of hide, from Abyssinia. Saddles; quivers; very 
small shields of hippotamus hide; and knives with queer handles, 
from Somaliland. 

British and German Hast Africa. Tron spade, copper rings and 
sections of large shells used as currency; curious musical instru- 
ments; models of dhows or native trading boats; package of hemp 
used for smoking; bows ornamented with hair from the tail of 
the elephant; drums; shields of hide, wicker and wood; spears, 
and a ceremonial axe in form of a human figure with blade through 
the body, from Lake Nyassa, 
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Madagascar. Musical instrument 
made of bambu with the outer sur- 
face lifted to form strings and a 
large leaf for a sounding board; 
fine cloths; and models of- carrying 


chairs. 


Zululand. Assegais; knob-kerries ; 
head-dresses of ostrich feathers; and 
bead girdles and armlets. 
Kongo. Drums with stands 
carved in human form; long drum 


Monbuttu fetish drum 











carved in 
relief with 
a snake 
swallowing 
a man; fe- 
tish drum 
ased by the Monbuttu tribe; war horn 
made of an elephant’s tusk; beautifully 
wrought knives of many forms; fetish fig- 
ures, and a collection made on Stanley’s 
trip through “Darkest Africa,” including 
chief Makoko’s brass collar. 

Guinea Coast and Sudan. Seats carved 
from a single log; stone water filter; fine 
leather quivers; scabbards, bridles and 
pouches; cloths; hammocks; woven dish 
covers; models of canoes; and fetishes of 
odd materials. 

Sahara. Hide water bottles; pangolin 
shell and rhinoceros hide shields; and 
shell and bead ornaments. 








Manganja ceremonial axe 


Yrzo (4 sections) 


The Ainu savages of Yezo (of Cauca- 
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sian stock) were the precursors of the Japanese, and Ainu place 
names, as far south as Satsuma, indicate, as early Japanese his- 
tory does, that formerly the Ainu occupied the whole region. 
They are now confined to Sakalin and Yezo. In this collection 
may be seen a salmon skin coat and boots; cedar-bark coats; rude 
bows and arrows; and a Japanese painting of a bear ceremony. 


NortH America (22 sections) 


Alaska and Aleutian Islands. Coat with hood and cape, made 
from the intestines of the seal, which formerly belonged to King 
Kamehameha I of the Hawaiian islands; curious chief’s hat; very 
long belt set with caribou teeth; pipe, beautifully engraved, made 
from a walrus tusk; and models of kiaks, the native canoes. 

North West Coast. Richly carved soapstone pipes; ceremonial 
blankets; large hats, finely woven; old baskets; and the breast-bone 
of a trumpeter swan covered with basket- 
work. | 

American Indians. Rush raft from Clear 
Lake, California. These rafts are like the 
‘balsas of Lake Titicaca, Peru. Rare cere- 
monial feather head-dress of the Hupa In- 
cians; old bead and quill work; iron toma- 
hawk from a lot sent over from France in 
1v44; medicine pouch of beaver skin; scalp — 
of a Crow Indian; sash worn by Chief Red — 
Jacket; blowgun; war bonnets; life-size 
dressed figure of a Pai Ute; and a large 
Penobscot canoe given in 1826, 

Mexico. Ceremonial arrows from shrine: 
spindles; and crude cradle, from the Cora 
Indians. Woven belts and head-bands; bead 
necklaces, of married and unmarried men: 
bead wristlets with design of star-shaped 
Ancient Mexican figure sacred plant “toto”; piece of hikuli, a sacred 
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eactus used ceremonially as an intoxicant; priest’s tobacco gourd, 
those with many natural excrescences being most valued; bows and 
arrows; and quivers made from deerskin, from Huichol Indians. 
Figures of native workmanship, illustrating native scenes and 
customs; ancient pottery figure; and ancient stone mortar in form 
of owl, used for grinding chili. 

Central America. Ancient and vite bnie pottery; and stone me- 
tates for grinding corn, from Costa Rica, San Salvador and Nica- 
ragua. 


SoutH AMERICA (7 sections) 


Venezuela. Old apron of seeds; quiver for poisoned darts; and 
sago squeezer. 

Brazil. Brilliant feather head-dresses and ornaments from tribes 
on the upper Amazon; blowgun and poisoned darts; native clay 
cup containing poison used on darts; and a leather suit and hat. 

Peru. Pottery with interesting decorations, finely woven cloth 
and a basket containing implements for weaving, from pre-Inca 
graves; bow covered with basket-work ; and a necklace of seeds and 
bird skins of brilhant plumage. 

Bolivia and Ecuador. Ponchos and belts of bright colors; knitted 
caps and masks worn for protection against blowing sands of the 
desert; Jivaro reduced human head; cups and tubes for drinking 
maté, a substitute for tea; and models of balsas or native rush 
rafts. 

Tierra del Fuego. Spear-points of wood and bone; knife with 
bottle-glass blade; bows, arrows with bottle-glass points; feather 
head-dress of a chief; colored earth used for painting the body; 
baskets; and models of bark canoes. | 


WELD HALL OF ORIENTAL ETHNOLOGY 


Passing from Ethnology Hall (southwest corner) the visitor 
now enters Weld Hall. On the floor will be found the objects 
from Japan. This is the most comprehensive collection of Jap- 
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anese ethnology in the world, while in the neighboring city of 
Boston will be found at the Museum of Fine Arts the most com- 
prehensive collection of Japanese art in the world. In the gallery 
will be found the collections from Asia. | 


JAPAN (78 sections) 


Armor and Weapons. Beautifully lacquered stand of bows and 
arrows; small bows and arrows which bear the same relation to the 
larger ones as a pistol to a gun; quivers of many forms; finely 
wrought and perforated arrow-points; spears with shafts tmlaid 
with mother-of-pearl; many forms of 
armor and helmets; life-size figure of 
“a warrior dressed in armor; richly 
mounted swords; sword and gun cases 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl; military 
flags and signals; torch for burning 
camphor for signalling at might; and a 

brocade badge worn by Imperial sol- 
diers in Yeddo in the revolution of 
1867 

Pottery. A representative collec- 
tion of the potteries of Japan, includ- 
ing the products of 218 different ovens 
representing 39 provinces. 

Sacra. Models of Buddhist and 
Shinto temples and shrines; very fine 
large Buddhist shrine; votive offer- 
ings; votive tablet beautifully in- 
scribed in Sanskrit letter by a priest 
of Hase temple; large sword made in 
1609—an offering to a temple; tablet 
offering rewards for the apprehension 
of Christians in 168 83; bronze tablet, 











Japanese warrior previous to i 
1868 10th century; rosaries of different 
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sects with beads made of pearl, amber, agate, nuts, seeds and woods 
of various kinds. 

Toys and Games. Footballs, polo sticks; stilts; a game of shells, 
beautifully painted about 1680; lacquered toy household furniture 
used in the dolls’ festival; bows, arrows and target used in ladies’ 
archery; old dolls; go, chess, card and other games. 

Tools of Trades. Series illustr ating the making of paper lan- 
terns; wood turner’s; ivory carver’s; ‘swordsmith’ s; pottery mak- 
er’s; carpenter’s; cooper’s, and many other trades. 

House Furnishing. Models of interiors of parlor and kitchen; 
kitchen utensils; vessels for serving food; lamps and candlesticks; 
tray, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, brought back by the first Salem 
vessel to visit Japan in 1801; curious clock indicating time by the 
movement of a brass butterfly : beautifully lacquered trays, tables, 
tubs and dressing cases used by the Daimyos; objects used in the 
tea ceremony and in wine drinking. 

Personal Adornment. Jiife-size dressed figures of the Samurai 
and peasant classes; suits and hats for ceremonial occasions, hunt- 
ing, etc.; clothing for summer and winter; shoes of straw; socks 
with separate place for big toe to hold the cord of the clog; snow- 
shoes; fans for dances, for every-day use and for defence; hair- 
pins of many varieties; imitation swords worn by doctors and other 
professional men. 

Musical Instruments. Drums for tea house and for military 
camp; stringed instruments—koto, biwa and samisen; flutes, fifes; 
and horns made from large conch shells. 

Transportation. cine and kago, the sedan chairs of the 
Daimyo and the middle class; model ef a nobleman’s bullock cart; 
model of a jinrikisha, a two-wheeled cart drawn by a man, in- 
vented by an American in 1867; beautifully lacquered saddles and 
stirrups; iron stirrups inlaid with silver; horse armor; large mod- 
els of trading junks of the late 18th century. 

Fishing. Models of native fish; casting nets; artificial flies; 
iron fire-pot used in cormorant fishing; blow-gun and darts used 
in shooting fish. 
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Shops. Models of pottery shop, lantern shop, hardware shop, 
etc.; signs; pieces of old weather-worn wood with lacquered char- 
acters for dye-house and restaurant; large pipe for a tobacco store ; 
large writing brush for a stationer; and a tortoise-shell for a 
worker of shell. 


Asta (58 sections ) 


China. Beautifully carved ivory globe, containing twenty mov- 
able spheres; birds carved from charcoal and colored ; clay figures 
representing casts, costumes and occupations, including a man- 
darin and wife, given in 1803; large figure of Emperor Kin Tei 
of Ming dynasty; gilt figure of god of 
literature, from a fort captured on the 
Canton river by Commodore James Arm- 
strong, U. S. N., in 1854; large figure of 
Wai Tou, the devil- killer; hfe-size figure 
of a Canton merchant given in 1801 (head 
and hands carved by Samuel McIntire of 
Salem); life-size figure of a mandarin 
given in 1838; gorgeous military uniforms; 
imperial yellow robe taken from the Em- 
peror’s apartments in the Summer Palace, 
Peking, in 1860; very small shoes worn by 
women with compressed feet, and casts of | 
the feet; enormous hats; pillows of bask- 
etry, paper, wood and porcelain; gaudily 
painted kites; porcelain tiles from Nankin; 
brick tea, used as currency; opium- -smoking 
outfit and opium; soapstone models of pag- 
odas and tombs; models of trading junk, 
war junk, and pleasure boat; bronze mili- 
tary drums made about A. D. 250; mili- 
tary flag captured in 1854; flag et rebel 
chieftain “How Look,” given to James P. 
Canton merchant 186d Cook, a Salem merchant at Whampoa, for 
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his protection; and native medi- 
cines, consisting of deer-horn, cen- 
tipedes, snake skins, lizards, rocks, 
tiger jaw, ete. 

Siam and Cambodia. Gilt figure 
of Buddha; sacred books written 
on palm leaves with an iron stylus; 
drums and gongs of odd forms; 
curious reed musical instruments; 
football of bambu; and a present 
given at a funeral of a royal per- 
son in the form of a plant with 
native silver coins in the flowers. 

India. Palanquin given in 
1803; life-size figures of Calcutta 
merchants; figures representing 
trades and customs; model-of a 
market place with more than forty 
figures of people and animals; 
stone and bronze figures from tem- 
ples; beautiful alabaster model of 
the a3 Mahal, built by Shah Portrait figure of a Calcutta 
Jehan as a tomb for his favorite eases 
wife; knives carried by the Goor- 
khas of Nepal; curious dagger, the blade of which opens disclosing 
another blade within; swivel gun captured by the English at Ran- 
goon, Burma, in 1827; iron shield beautifully inlaid with silver; 
water pipes or hookahs of clay, inlaid and incrusted with silver; 
fan made of woven stri ips of ivory; and musical instruments of 
odd forms. 

Tibet. Temple vessels of brass and copper; trumpets of temple 
band, telescopic and eleven feet in length when extended ; trumpet 
made of human thigh bone; drum made from human skulls; 
altar bowl of human skull; rosaries of coral, silver and human 
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bone; altar lamps for burning butter; and a block for printing 
charms against devils. 

Liu-hiu. “aequer boxes; wedding costumes; wedding hairpins 
for men; bow drill; and large pottery burial urn. 

Korea. Model of house; “food vessels in pottery, brass, copper 
and iron; clothing; hats and shoes of various kinds; ornaments 
of personal adornment; toilet articles; fans; lamps and candle- 
sticks: tools; weapons and armor; musical instruments; articles 
for the writing table and samples of writing; smoking ‘utensils: 
coins; beehive made from a log; one-wheeled official chain, sedan 
chair and saddles; “devil-posts,” representing protective ‘village 
cods. | 


ie 


HISTORICAL HOUSES AND LIBRARIES i 


Go 
~ 


THE PIONEERS’ VILLAGE 


The Pioneers’ Village, in Forest River Park, South Salem, 
reproduces the four-year-old Salem of 1680. It was built in 1930 
as Salem’s part of the state-wide celebration of Massachusetts’ 
300th birthday, and represents the settlement when Governor 
Winthrop came with the charter under Charles I. 





THE PILLORY AND STOCKS IN THE VILLAGE SQUARE 


On a plot of three acres, landscaped to represent a section 
of the wilderness cleared by the settlers, are the village street, 
where the pillory and stocks stand and twelve buildings, repro- 
‘ductions of the dugouts and “English” wigwams that were the 
‘first shelters, “to shut off the short showers,” the thateh-roofed 
Bovtages, ty] nical of the homes left in England, and the “governor’s 


au 
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fayre house,’ with its huge central chimney and wide fireplaces, 
representing the best in housing at that time in New England. | 

Completing the picture of domestic life in this part of the 
New World three hundred years ago are the reproductions of the 
early industries, which show how timber was cut in the saw-pit; 
the method of sphtting logs and making shingles; how indispens- 
able was the blacksmith’s forge, where nails, tools and household 
implements were made; the method of making salt; how corn was 
ground, and soap and candles were manufactured; the gardens 
where herbs for medicinal and culinary purposes were grown; the 
plots for vegetables and tobacco; and complete costuming for every 
station in life—clergy, military and eivil. 

Every detail of construction, furnishing and costuming has been 
worked out to follow accurately descriptions found in the letters 
sent back to England by the early settlers and from information 
furnished by our own and British museums. A professor of 
American history, expressing his opinion of the village, wrote, “It 
is actually worth a library of volumes on early settlement.” 

The Village is open daily until dusk throughout the season, from 
June to the middle of November. Admission is 25 cents for adults, 
15 cents for children. — 

The Ship “Arbella.” In the Spring of 1930, The Massachusetts 
Bay Tercentenary, Inc., purchased the schooner “Lavolta,” which 
had the approximate dimensions of the Charter Ship that brought 
Winthrop and his party to Salem in 1630. After such changes 
in her rigging and general appearance as would approximate, for 
purposes of pageantry, the appearance of a ship of the period, 
this new “Arbella” entered Salem Harbor, June 12, 1930, three 
hundred years to a day after the original. Three years later, the 
remnants of this ship came into possession of the city of Salem. 
Since then, after most careful research, she has been entirely re- 
rigged and refinished within and without for the purpose of 
acquainting the public, by a full-size model, with the essential 
characteristics of a merchant ship of the early years of the seven- 
teenth century. 
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The steeve of the mammoth bowsprit from which the spritsail 
yard hangs, the rake of the masts, the lateen-rigged mizzen, fight- 
ing tops, the chains, gun ports, high forecastle, lofty poop with 





THE “ARBHLLA”’ 
From a painting by Philip Little, 1930 


steep tumble home, the whip staff, the great cabin, the lesser cabins, 
the steerage, the gun deck, the cargo hold, pumps and anchors, 
are all in evidence. Not only are pictures, description and meas- 
urements of the ship’ “Arbella” lacking, they are not known to 


- 


: 
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exist for any ship of the period except in the sketchiest form. ‘The 
ie has been made possible chiefly through the research of Mr. 
R. Anderson of London, England, recognized as the outstand- 
ing eee on ship construction and rigging of the period, 
creator of the Plymouth Model. 

While work on the ship was being done she was tied up at 
Langmaid’s wharf, and her curious rigging against the sky drew 
many visitors. In the summer of 1937 she was shown at Salem 
Willows and plans were made for permanent docking at Pioneers’ 
Village in Forest River Park, where, as the type of ship which 
brought the early settlers, she adds to the interest in this repro- 
duction of an early settlement. 


MF 


HISTORICAL HOUSES AND LIBRARIES aT 
THE ROPES MEMORIAL 


The Ropes Memorial (315 Hssex street) was established under 
the wills of Mary Pickman Ropes and liza Orne Ropes, and is 
conducted by a board of trustees incorporated in 1912. It was 
first opened to the public on June 25, 1913. The trust includes 


the family mansion, its contents and the surrounding land, together 
with a general maintenance fund ‘and a special fund for botanical 





ROPES MEMORIAL 


lectures. ‘The wills provide, with certain restrictions, that the 
mansion shall be open to visitors who may desire to see the 
antique furniture, china, ete., and that a garden shall be maintained 
on the premises and that lectures on botany shall be given annually. 

The House was built about 1719. It was bought by Judge 
Nathaniel Ropes in 1768 and remained in possession of the Ropes 
family, in direct line, until 1907. Judge Ropes was a Loyalist and 
his home was attacked by a mob of patriots on March 17, 1774, 
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Furniture owned by the Judge and his descendants, family port- 
raits, old silver, costumes, documents, letters and various small 
personal relics, all exquisitely preserved, in an attractive setting, 
furnish an excellent example cf the home of a well-to-do family in 
the early nineteenth century days. A special room devoted to the 
double set of Chinese table-ware and choice glass imported in 1816 
for the wedding outfit of Sally Ropes, who married her cousin 
Joseph Orne, is perhaps the most noteworthy thing in the collec- 
tion. 

The Garden in the rear of the house is laid out in the old 
formal style, with shrubs around the borders and masses of bright 
flowers in the central beds; suitable arbors and seats are provided 
for rests. ‘The lawns at each side are shaded by fine old trees and 
in the spring the borders are bright with flowering bulbs. 

The botanical lectures are given each year in January and 
February by eminent instructors, and the classes consist chiefly of 
teachers and students of botany. ‘The class membership is limited 
and applications must always be made in advance. 

The house is open to visitors on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day afternoons from 2 to 5 o’clock, excepting on holidays, from 
May to December, inclusive; the garden is open on afternoons 
through the summer from 2 to 5 o’clock. No admission fee is 
charged. 


SALEM. PUBLIC LIBRARY 


On this estate, 370. Essex street, formerly stood a house in which 
resided Miss Caroline Plummer, the donor of the several Plummer 
bequests. Capt. John Bertram purchased the estate after the 
decease of Miss Plummer, and erected a fine brick dwelling house 
upon it in 1855. Some years after his death, his heirs, December 
1, 1887, offered the estate to the city for a public library building, 
and the offer was accepted. Scarcely any alterations were made 
in the exterior of the building, but the first, second and third 
floors were entirely removed and rebuilt in a much stronger man- 
ner. The library was opened to the public for the delivery of 
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books, July 8, 1889, and now contains 97,000 volumes. In 1911-12 
a large addition was built in the rear, containing a fireproof stack 
room and new reference and work rooms. The building is sur- 
rounced with an ample lawn, on which stands the “Bertram Elm,” 





SALEM PUBLIC LIBRARY 


the finest American elm in this region, measuring 19 feet in cir- 
cumference. In the reading room is a painting by Clement R. 
Grant, entitled “A Witchcraft Accusation,” the gift of Mrs. C. B. 
Kimball. The library is open week days for the delivery of books 
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from 9 a.m. to9 p.m. The reading room is open every week day 
from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m., and on Sundays and holidays from 2 p. m. 
LOnGY pane 

The South Branch Library, corner Lafayette street and Ocean 
avenue, a stucco building with colonial porch, was opened to the 
public April 12, 1913. The hours are from 2 to 6 and 7 to 9 p. m. 

The North Branch Library, 2 Liberty Hill avenue, a modern 
brick building, erected in part with funds bequeathed to the city 
by David Pingree, was opened to the public May 17, 1934. The 
hours are from 2 to 6 and 7 to 9 p. m. 


THE SALEM ATHENAIUM 


The Athenzum, 339 Essex street, was incorporated March 6, 
1810. Its character and objects are in many respects lke those 
of the Boston Atheneum. It was the outgrowth of the “Social: 
Library” of 1760, and of the “Philosophical Library” of 1781. 
the nucleus of which was a collection of scientific books captured 
in the Irish Channel by Capt. Hugh Hill, one of George Cabot’s 
privateersmen. An estate was purchased with money bequeathed 
for public uses to the proprietors of the Atheneum by Miss Caro- | 
line Plummer, who also established the Plummer Farm School and 
the Plummer Professorship of Morals at Harvard College. The 
bequest was thirty thousand dollars, and the purpose of the gift — 
was the purchase of a lot of land and the erection of a suitable — 
building for the uses named. She directed that the gift should be 
recorded in the name of her brother, Ernestus Augustus Plummer. — 
Accordingly a site now occupied by the museum building of the 
Kssex Institute was purchased, and a hall was erected in 1857. 
(See chapter on the Essex Institute, page 80.) In 1906 the pres- 
ent building, known as Plummer Hall, was erected, the general 
appearance of the exterior having been suggested by “Homewood.” — 
a Baltimore, Md., residence, built in 1804. The library of , the 
Atheneum contains 30,000 volumes and the number of share- 
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holders is one hundred, but a limited number of persons not pro- 
prietors may avail themselves of the privileges of the brary by 
paying an annual subscription. ‘The rooms are open from 9 a. m. 
to 5.30 p. m. daily, except Sundays and holidays. The officers are: 
President, Stephen Willard Phillips; clerk, Joseph N. Ashton; 
treasurer, Daniel L. Hodgkins. 





THE SALEM ATHENAAUM 


HSSEX COUNTY LAW LIBRARY 


The library of the old Essex Bar Association probably was 
founded soon after its organization in 1831. In 1839, at the time 
of its removal from the old Washington Street Court House, 1t 
contained about four hundred volumes. Seventeen years after, 
when the present Bar Association was organized, in 1856, the law 
library was taken over, and it has steadily grown in size and im- 
portance since that time. It is located in the Superior Court build- 
ing. It now contains over 45,000 volumes; is one of the best in 
the State, and one of the ten best in the United States. Open on 
week days from 9 a. m. to 4.30 p. m.: on Saturdays from 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. 


CELA OE ey LL 


PuBLia. BUILDINGS 


Almshouse. As the Neck is entered from lower Essex street, 
on the left is seen the City Almshouse built of brick. Adjoining 
it is the city farm. The almshouse was erected in 1816, from the 
plans of Charles Bulfinch, and the next year was visited by Pres- 
ident Munroe. as one of the sights of Salem. Salem had then a 
great number of drifting sea-faring men, who, having no homes, 
had to be provided for, which necessitated a large building. 

State Armory. The State Armory, 186 Essex street, 1s occu- 
pied by five units and Regimental Headquarters of the 102d Field 
Artillery, Massachusetts National Guard. The five units are 
Batteries D and F, Service Battery, Headquarters Battery, and 
Combat Train, 2d Battalion, and Medical Detachment. These 
organizations have, since the World War, superseded the 2d Corps 
of Independent Cadets and Company H, 8th Regiment, M. V. M. 
It stands on land formerly occupied in part by the residence of 
(rovernor Bradstreet. The present structure was built in 1908, 
after removing the residence of the late Col. Francis Peabody, 
which was built in 1820 by Capt. Joseph Peabody, as a residence 
for his eldest son, Joseph Augustus. In 1890 this house was 
purchased and a drill shed added. The “Banqueting Hall” was 
an interesting feature of the house, added in Colonel Peabody’s 
day. In this room Prince Arthur of England was entertained at 
dinner on the occasion of his attending the funeral of George 
Peabody, the banker, February 8, 1870. It was elaborately orna- 
mented in carved oak, in the Gothic style of the Elizabethan 
period. At one end a stained-glass window of four panels con- 
tained representations of both sides. of the Massachusetts seal, the 
seal of the city of Salem, and the Peabody coat-of-arms. At the 
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opposite end was a fireplace with Dutch jambs surmounted by a 
heavy chimney-piece of oak elaborately carved and containing 
niches ornamented with statuettes. The central figure was Queen 
Victoria, supported by mailed figures at each side. A lion sur- 
mounted the whole, with a guardsman and priest on either hand. 
When the house was taken down in 1908, this carved oak finish - 
was preserved, and is now utilized in one of the small halls in the 
new Masonic Temple, Washington street. 

The drill shed of the present Armory is 170 feet long and 86 
feet wide. In the Armory are two portraits by J. Harvey Young, 
who, as a Salem boy, lived on Oliver street, and became-a dis- 
tinguished portrait painter. They are deserving of special notice 
for their historic and romantic, as well as artistic interest. One 
is the portrait of Colonel, Elmer EK. Ellsworth, painted from life 
while he was in Boston and Salem with his celebrated Chicago 
Zouaves. ‘The companion picture, that of Lieutenant Brownell, 
was also painted in Boston from life, and in the same uniform he 
wore at the time he shot Jackson, Ellsworth’s assassin, at Alex- 
andria, Va., May 24, 1861. ‘These two portraits and one other 
were all that Mr. Young saved from the great fire at Boston in 
1872, and soon after he presented them to the Cadets. 


The Salem Cadet Band, under the leadership of Jean Missud, has 
gained more than a national reputation. The Salem Brass Band is 
one of the oldest organizations of this character in the State. Salem 
has always been noted for its exeellent military and concert bands 
and its orchestras. The leadership of Jerome H. Smith of the old 
Salem Band, and the connection of Patrick S. Gilmore with the same 
organization as leader, which he left to take charge of his famous 
Boston and New York military bands, and later his gigantic jubilee 
concerts, will always be remembered in Salem. 


City Hall, 93 Washington street, was built from the surplus 
revenue of the United States treasury distributed in 1837 to the 
states, and by them among the towns and cities. It cost, when 
furnished, about $23,000, and is perhaps the only municipal struc- 
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ture in existence paid for without taxing the city. In 1876 it was 
enlarged by an extension in the rear. In front is a plain, but. 
rather effective granite facade, surmounted with a gilded eagle, 
carved by McIntire, and originally placed on the fine wooden gate- 
way at the western entrance of the Common. This gateway | clis- 
appeared in 1850. . 

The first floor of the City Hall is devoted to the various city 
offices. On the wall at the right of the entrance door is placed 
a memorial tablet for the sinking of the U. 8. 8. Maine, which is 
made from metal recovered from. the ship. On the opposite wall 
is placed a tablet presented to the city by the officers and crew of 
the U.S. 8. Salem, in recognition of the entertainment given them 
during Old Home Week in 1909. 


On the second floor of the hall, the Mayor’s ee occupy the 
entire front of the building and contain, among other portraits, 
those of Gen. Henry Kemble Oliver, Leverett Saltonstall, the first 
mayor of the city, and a striking likeness of the Marquis de Lafay-_ 
ette, a copy by Charles Osgood, from a painting by the electrician, 
S. F. B. Morse.. Here is a portrait of Washington, the work of 
Jane Stuart, copied from a half-length portrait painted by her 
father. Across the small hall from the Mayor’s chamber, is the 
Council Chamber, which remains substantially as to its furniture 
and appointments, with the exception of its electric lighting, as it 
was arranged in 1838. On the walls of this well-designed and 
dignified chamber are pictures of interest and merit. Above the | 
President’s chair hangs a full-length portrait of Washington, a_ 
copy of the original painted by Stuart in 1797 for William Kerin— 
Constable of Brooklyn, N. Y. This portrait was the gift of Abiel™ 
Abbot Low of New York, a native of Salem. On one side of this” 
portrait is placed the national flag, and on the other is the muni- 
cipal standard, which was established in 1925 and is a very beau- 
tiful flag of Yale blue with the city seal in the original colors. 5 
Perhaps the most notable artistic work in the hall is a portrait of 
Diesidane Andrew Jackson, by Maj. R. E. W. Karle, of the 
generals military family, done in 1833. at the time of his northern 
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tour in the course of which he visited Salem. It represents him 
as a younger man and in a much less conventional light than the 
more familiar likenesses. 

There are several_other portraits of interest, notably that of Gen. 
Philip H. Sheridan for whom the Salem Post No. 34 of the 
G. A. R. was named. On the right of the President’s chair hangs 
a copy of the so-called Indien Deed, a curious old parchment. 
dated 1686, upon which is beautifully engrossed in obsolete hand- 
writing a warranty deed of all the land in town, from the heirs of 
Nanepashemet, to the selectmen of Salem, in trust for our people. 
These Indians undertook for the moderate consideration of twenty 
pounds, to confirm and establish the title of the white colonists 
beyond all question, and affixed their marks in shapes which look 
like bows and arrows, tomahawks, fish-hooks, samp-bowls, and 
tobacco pipes. At that time the Colonial Charters were in danger 
of revocation by the King. ‘The original deed is now preserved in 
the vault of the City Clerk’s office, where it may be seen on appli- 
cation. In the City Clerk’s office there may also be seen the orig- 
inal records of Salem, dating from 1634 to the present time. 

The City Hall is open from 8.30 a. m. to 4 p. m. on every week 
day except holidays. On Saturdays it closes at 1 p. m. The 
city messenger will show the rooms to visitors. 

Court Houses. Court House or 1692. In 1672 the first 
meeting house was removed and its timbers preserved, and in 1676 
re-erected into a town, court, school and watch house, about four 
rods westerly of its original site. ‘The next year the building was 
removed, being unfinished, to a place nearly opposite Lynde street, 
in the middle of Washington street. This was the court house 
from 1679 until 1718. ‘The first story was used for a schoolroom 
and the second story for public meetings and the sessions of the 
county courts. In this chamber the persons accused of witchcraft 
were tried in 1692. A bronze tablet, ordered by the city authorities, 
is attached to the side of the Masonic Temple, 70 Washington 
street. It reads as follows: 
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NEARLY OPPOSITE THIS SPOT, STOOD IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
STREET, A BUILDING DEVOTED, FROM 1677 UNTIL 1718, TO MUNICI- 
PAL AND JUDICIAL USES. In IT, IN 1692, WERE TRIED AND CON- 
DEMNED FOR WITCHCRAFT MOST OF THE NINETEEN PERSONS -WHO 
SUFFERED DEATH ON THE GALLOWS. GILES COREY WAS HERE PUT 
TO TRIAL ON THE SAME CHARGE, AND, REFUSING TO PLEAD, WAS 
TAKEN AWAY AND PRESSED TO DEATH. IN JANUARY, 1693, TWENTY- 
ONE PERSONS WERE TRIED HERE FOR WITCHCRAFT, OF WHOM EIGH- 
TEEN WERE ACQUITTED, AND THREE CONDEMNED, BUT LATER SET 
FREE, TOGETHER WITH ABOUT 150 ACCUSED PERSONS, IN A GENERAL 
' DELIVERY WHICH OCCURRED IN May. 


(See chapter on Witcheraft, page 16.) 


Court Housn anp Town Houss or THE REVOLUTION, Wash- 
ington street. When the old court house, in which the witchcraft — 
trials took place, was discontinued for such use, in 1718, a new 
town and court house was built just westerly of the Daniel Low Co. 
apa in what is now a portion of Washington street, the build- 

g¢ facing toward Hssex street. It was fifty “feet long, thirty feet 
aan and twenty feet stud. ‘The first story was the town house 
and the second story the court room. It was destined to be the 
theatre of some of the most important events in the history, not 
only of Salem, but of the country. A dinner was given to Sir 
William Pepperrell in this town house, July 4, 1746, on his way — 
from the siege of Louisburg. In it the General Court was held — 
in 1728 and 1729; the citizens in public town meeting denounced . 
the stamp act of 1765, and the tax on tea in 1769; the General 
Court was convened here in June, 1774, and on the seventeenth ite 
chose delegates to the first Continental Congress, in defiance of 
Governor Gage, this being the last General Assembly of the Proy- 
ince of the Massachusetts Bay. General Gage lived during that 
summer in the Hooper house, in Danvers, only three miles away. 
August 12th, a regiment of British regulars came from Boston by 
water, and the aes: day encamped on Winter Island. August 24, 
hearing of an obnoxious town meeting that was being held in thes 
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town house for the purpose of choosing delegates to attend a patri- 
otic convention at Ipswich, the governor ordered a detachment of 
the troops to break up the meeting. Kighty soldiers were des- 
patched, stopping at the foot of Hssex street to fix bayonets and 
load, but when they reached the spot where the Hssex Institute now 
stands, they learned that the business of the meeting was over and 
the voters had dispersed, and they returned to their encampment 
on the island. September 5, the governor called a meeting of the 
General Court at the Town House for October 5. Believing that 
immediate danger here was over, the treops were ordered back to 
Boston. September 18, the governor found that he had been mis- 
led in his idea of the submission of the people, and so recalled the 
order for the meeting of the General Court. In spite of the recall, 
however, over ninety representatives had gathered on the day pre- 
ceding the date for the opening of the court. The leading patriots, 
Samuel Adams, John Hancock, Benjamin Lincoln, and others, were 
here. On that day a chest of tea-had been taken from a man who 
had brought it from Boston, and in the presence of over two hun- 
dred people it was burned in the middle of Court, now Washington 
street. At three o’clock the next morning fire was discovered in 
a warehouse belonging to Col. Peter Frye, a loyalist, who lived on 
Essex street, where the Perley block now stands. His house, the 
meeting-house of the Tabernacle Church, which stood next easterly 
of the warehouse, and dwelling-houses, barns, stores, warehouses, 
and other buildings, extending to Town House Square and along 
Washington street, were destroyed. The Town House caught fire, 
the flames being extinguished by the strenuous efforts of Marble- 
head firemen, but not until the paint and cornices had been burned 
off and the windows cracked by the heat. While the ruins of the 
buildings were still hot and smoking, the representatives convened 
in the Town House, and, without organizing, waited all day out of 
respect for the government, hoping that the governor might come 
and administer their oaths. He did not appear, and they met again 
the next morning: organized as a Provincial Congress, and chose a 
committee to draw up resolutions. The next day Friday, October 
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7, 1774, they again met, adopted the resolutions, and adjourned 
to Concord. These errs as printed in the Essex Gazette 
the next Tuesday, may be seen at the Essex Institute. ‘This was 
the first formal act of the Province in putting itself in open antag- 
onism to the British government. The chairman was John Han- 
cock, afterwards President of the Continental Congress and first 
signer of the Declaration of. Independence. ‘The secretary was 
Benjamin Lincoln, afterwards General Lincoln, whom Washington 
chose to receive the sword of Cornwallis at the surrender of York- 
town in 1781. A tablet on the northwest corner of the Daniel 
Low Company building, recording these events and placed there 
by the city, bears the following inscription: 


THREE RODS WEST OF THIS SPOT STOOD, FROM 1718 UNTIL 1785, 
THE Town Hovusrt. HERE GOVERNOR BURNET CONVENED THE 
GENERAL Court IN 1728 anp 1729. A TOWN MEETING HELD HERE 
IN 1765 PROTESTED AGAINST THE STAMP ACT, AND ANOTHER. IN 
1769 DENOUNCED THE TAX ON TEA. HERE MET, IN 1774, THE LAST 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PROVINCE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
BAY, WHICH, JUNE 17, IN DEFIANCE OF GOVERNOR GAGE, CHOSE © 
DELEGATES TO THE First CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. THE HOUSE 
OF ASSEMBLY WAS THEREUPON DISSOLVED AND THE ELECTION OF A 
NEW HOUSE, TO MEET AT SALEM, WAS ORDERED BY THE GOVERNOR, 
BUT THIS, BY LATER PROCLAMATION, HE REFUSED TO RECOGNIZE. IN 
CONTEMPT OF HIS AUTHORITY, THE MEMBERS MET IN THIS TOWN 
Housk, OCTOBER 5, AND AFTER ORGANIZING, RESOLVED THEMSELVES 
INTO A PROVINCIAL CONGRESS, AND ADJOURNED TO CONCORD, 
THERE TO ACT WITH OTHER DELEGATES AS ‘HE First PROVINCIAL 
CONGRESS OF MASSACIIUSETTS. 


THE Court Houskt anp Town House built in 1785, stood in 
the middle of Washington Street, nearly opposite the Tabeunanie 
Church. The Registry of Deeds and town offices were here. It 
was an admired work of McIntire, and oil paintings of it are at 
he Hssex Institute. The construction of the tunnel under the 
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street, in 1839, necessitated its removal. Here Washington was 
presented to the townspeople, October 29, 1789, while on his eastern 
tour. 
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COURT HOUSES ON FEDERAL STREET 


Tue Courr Houses on Feperan Street. The granite Court 
House, built in 1839-1841, was opened for public use, March 21, 
1842. It is one hundred and five feet long, fifty-five feet wide, 
and two stories in height. Its four columns, two at each end, are 
of the Corinthian order. They are granite monoliths, and their 
flutes and capitals are said to be copied from those in the Tower 
of the Winds at Athens. Each column is three feet, ten inches in 
diameter and thirty-two feet high, including the base and capital. 
The walls are of solid granite, and all the floors are supported by 
brick arches. The architect was Richard Bond of Boston, and 
the principal contractors were Samuel 8. Standley and Henry 
-ussell, Jr., masons, of Salem. From the time of its opening 
until October 3. 1862, this building was the only court house in 
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Salem. The Courts were held in the upper story, while the lower 
was devoted to county offices. The Court House was remodeled 
inside in 1889, and the whole lower floor devoted to the registry 
of deeds and the second story to the probate office and court room. 
In 1910 the interior of the building was remodeled again to accom- 
modate the county offices. 

The land adjoining this building was purchased in 185%, and a 
brick cour house built thereon in 1861. The building was form- 
ally dedicated to the use of the courts, October 3, 1862. Enoch 
Fuller was the architect, and Simeon Flint and Abraham Towle 
the contractors. In 1887, the construction of an additional fire- 
proof building was commenced in the rear of the brick court house. 
It was finished in 1889. ‘This addition, while annexed to the court 
house of 1861, overshadows it both in size and architectural pre- 
tensions. It ‘was dedicated February 2, 1889, and contains on 
the lower, floor a court room and the large and commodious rooms 
occupied by the clerk of the courts. In the second story are two 
court rooms and the spacious room provided for the law brary. 
On entering it one is confronted with a fireplace so massive that, 
like the one in the Castle of Chillon, it seems to dominate the 
whole room. Portraits of distinguished members of the bar hang 
around the room. 


A fine full-length portrait of Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw, painted | 
by the late Wiliam M. Hunt, hangs over the judge’s bench in the 
front court room, and is considered a masterpiece of that dis- 
tinguished artist. But the attraction in this court house, which | 
brings to it annually thousands of visitors from all parts of this’ 
country, as well as many from foreign lands, is to be found in 
the office of the clerk of the courts on the ground floor. Here — 
the curious may find, in manuscript, all the testimony preserved 
in the famous witchcraft trials, and the original death warrant 
of Bridget Bishop, with the return of the sheriff thereon, which 
return, serious and solemn as the business was, provokes a smile 
when we read that he “caused her to be hanged by the neck till 
she was dead and buried’; and find that, as if realizing that he 
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was getting a little witra vires, he has drawn his pen through the 


‘words “and buried.” 


which, it is said, the 
afflicted ones claimed 
were used by the ac- 
eused as among the in- 
struments of torture. 
The clerk’s office is 
open from 8 a. m. to 
5 p. m., except on Sun- 
days and legal holi- 
days. On Saturdays 
it closes at 1 p. m. 
The fine granite 
building occupied by 
the Registry of Deeds 
and Probate Court, 
was opened for use 
July 31, 1909. Clar- 
ence H. Blackall of 


Boston was the archi- 


tect. The cost, includ- 
ing the site was 


$441,469.16. 


There is not much 
to interest the general 


Here also may be seen the “witch pins” 





REGISTRY OF DEFDS AND PROBATE COURT 
BUILDING 


visitor in this building, but the antiquary and genealogist delight 


to pore over the old records of wills and deeds, dating from 1640, 
disclosing many a clue to old family estates and relationships. 

The Registry of Deeds and Probate Office are open every day 
except legal holidays and Sundays from 8.30 a. m. to 5 p. m,, 
except Saturdays, when they close at 1 p. m. 

Custom House, 178 Derby street, is at the head of Derby 
Wharf, one of the two largest and most important wharves in Salem 
during the period of the town’s greatest commercial prosperity. I 
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THE OLD LADIHS’ HOME AND THE CUSTOM HOUSE 


s built of brick in 1818 and 1819. and is chiefly interesting from 
ve association with Nathaniel Hawthorne and Gen. James “Miller 
of “Lundy Lane” fame. Upon this site formerly stood the home- 
stead of George Crowninshield, father of Benjamin, member of 
Congress and Secretary of the Navy; and of Jacob, member of 
Congress, who declined the offer of a like distinction. The Crown- 
inshield house had pilasters in front and was crowned with a 
cupola, on the top of which was a vane in the form of a merehant 
holding at arm’s length a spy-glass and scanning the horizon for 
his returning argosies. A committee of merchants selected the 
spot in behalf of the government: and Perley Putnam and John 
Saunders were the contractors. There are pine boards measuring 
twenty-six inches in width in some of the dados. Slates of rare 
quality and dimensions were imported from Wales, and flagstones 
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for the sidewalks from Potsdam, N. Y. The building contains a 
portrait in pastel of Joseph Hiller, the first collector under the 
Constitution, 1789-1801, and a cast of the bust of Abraham 
Lincoln by Volk, obtained from him by Joseph Ames, and from 
which the latter painted his Faneuil Hall portrait of Lincoln, 
Gen. James Miller, the hero of “Lundy Lane,” was the collector 


here from 1825 to 1849. Since his time the interest manifested in 


the Custom House centers mainly in the fact that, from 1846, some 
years of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s service in the revenue department 
were spent here as surveyor of customs, in the southwesterly room 
on the first iloor of the building. The stencil with which he 
marked inspected goods “N. Hawthorne” is still shown, but the 
desk on which he wrote will be found at the Essex Institute. Many 


‘of the characters and scenes depicted in the sketch of the custom 


house in the “Introduction to the Scarlet Letter,’ were realities ; 
but the manuscript was as fictitious as Surveyor Pue’s connection 
with the story. The room in which tradition says the scarlet letter 
was discovered is that in the rear of the collector’s private office 
on the second floor of the easterly side of the building, and was, 
in Hawthorne’s day, and for some years after, an unfurnished 
chamber filled with old papers deposited in boxes and_ barrels. 


‘The old records before the Revolution are missing. They were 


dispersed or perished in the great fire, October 6, 1774, which con- 
sumed the building then used as a custom house. The port of 
Salem no longer preserves its separate identity nor has its own 
collector. On July 1, 1913, it was merged with the port of Boston, 
under a deputy-collector, whose office has been transferred to the 
new Postoffice building on Margin street. The Custom House 
has been taken over by the Government in connection with the 
Derby Wharf project of the National Parks Service. (See chapter 
on Hawthorne, page 70.) 

In the old days, when the word Salem was the synonym for 
everything brilliant and heroic in a commercial way, the Custom 
House was a nomadic establishment,—the office went with the Col- 
lector from house to house, wherever he might happen to reside, 
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and if he chanced to be a bachelor and a victim of the boarding- 
house habit, a shipmaster setting out on a voyage could not con-_ 
jecture where it would be found upon his return. ‘This practice 
continued until the Custom House was finally provided in 1819. 
During all these years names now famous were added to the roll 
of collectors and surveyors. William Fairfax was collector when 
he left Salem for Virginia to inherit a peerage and to found a 
family connected with the Washingtons. William Hathorne, the 
romancer’s ancestor, was collecting a tonnage tax in gunpowder 
in 1667. The names cof Browne, Lynde, Bowditch, Veren, Palfray, 
Hiller and Lee grace the lst, and James Cockle, upon whose pe- 
tition for a warrant to search for smuggled molasses, James Otis 
made his memorable plea against writs of assistance, was at the 
time collector of Salem. In the museum of the Essex Institute 
may be seen a large wooden eagle, carved by Samuel McIntire, that 
formerly decorated the entrance of the building at 6 Central street, 
when it was used as the custom house in 1805. 


Hospital, Highland Avenue. The Salem Hospital was founded 
in 1873, by Capt. John Bertram. ‘The hospital at first was a large 
brick building, 31 Charter street, formerly a private residence, the 
birthplace of the late Hon. Stephen H. Phillips, attorney-general 
of Massachusetts and of Hawaii. The present structure was erected 
in 1916-1917, largely as a result of the great fire of 1914, which 
impaired the convenience of the Charter street quarters. A nurses’ 
home was erected in 1927 near the hospital. Visitors are admitted 
on any day from two to three o’clock in the afternoon. 

On the Charter street estate lived Capt. Richard More, the boy 
who came on the “Mayflower” with the Pilgrims to Plymouth in 
1620. 

Jails. The first jail stood westerly of the Daniel Low Com- 
pany building, and when the court and town house was con- 
structed in 1676, it was removed into what was then Benjamin 
Felton’s garden, a few feet easterly from the corner of Essex 
and Washington streets, and was finally taken away in 1684, when 
the new jail was built on what is now Federal street. 
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SITE OF THE WITCHCRAFT JAIL. At 2 Federal street, corner of 
St. Peter, was built in 1684, the jail in which the persons accused 
of witchcraft in 1692 were confined, and from which the con- 
demmed were taken to the place of execution. In 1763 that jail 
was succeeded by a new one, on the site of what is now 4 Federal 
street. Upon the construction of the stone jail, in 1813, this build- 
ing was remodeled into a dwelling house, which is now the resi- 
dence of the family of the late Abner C. Goodell. It is said that 
some of the timbers of the jail of 1692 were used in the construc- 
tion of the jail in 1763, and therefore are now existing in the 
present house. 


County JAIL AND Housk oF Correction. . The present jail, a 
granite structure, is at the corner of St. Peter and Bridge streets. 
The original part was erected in 1813, and the extension, toward 
St.Peter street, in 1884-5. It is one of the most substantial and 
best designed jails in the state. Visitors are admitted from 9 to 
11 a. m. and from 2 to 5 p. m., except on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays. ! 

Market. A few steps eastward along Essex street from Town 
House Square bring the visitor to the open paved area on the right, 
known as the Market. This space extends from Essex to Front 
street, and at the time of the revolution it was the homestead of 
Col. William Browne, having been in the family for more than a 
century. Colonel Browne was a tory, holding the office of manda- 
‘mus councillor, when, on August 24, 1774, he entertained Governor 
Gage and his civil and military staff, while Timothy Pickering, 
summoned by the sheriff into their presence, kept His Excellency 
so long in an “indecent passion,” that the town meeting, which 
the Governor had come to disperse, had transacted its business 
and adjourned without day. Troops had been ordered up from the 
Neck, Town House Square was crowded with people, and bloodshed 
seemed imminent. Later, Colonel Browne’s estate was confiscated, 
and in 1784 it was cenveyed by the State to Elias Hasket Derby, 
the most successful merchant of the town. In 1799 Mr. Derby 
remoyed the residence of Colonel Browne, and erected upon its 
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THE MARKET-HOUSE AND MARKET SQUARE 


site, at a cost of twenty-five thousand dollars, the most sumptuous | 
mansion ever built in Salem.* It was occupied only a few months, | 
and not long after Mr. Derby’s decease was closed and offered for| 
sale. No tenant or purchaser appeared for so costly an establish-| 
ment, and the heirs conveyed it to the town to be used for a public: 
market and meeting place forever. The grounds were finely ter-, 
raced and beautifully laid out, but when the estate came into the’ 


| 


possession of the town the mansion house was taken down and the. 


i} 





* A picture of this house is in the second edition of Felt’s Annals of Salem, 
and its plans, made by MetIntire, are in the possession of the Essex Institute. | 
—Advertisement of sale on Sept. 4, 1815 (Salem Gazette, Aug. 29, 1815). 
{ 
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‘land devoted to the purpose for which it had been given. The 
‘area was named Derby square, in honor of the former owner. A 
market house was erected at an expense of about twelve thousand 
dollars. The market, located on the first floor, was opened No- 
vember 25, 1816, and had been leased for meat and provision stalls 
until recent years. ‘The second story was finished as a hall, and | 
‘always has been known as the Town Hall. Town meetings were 
held there until the incorporation of Salem as a city in 1836, and 
since that time it has been used for public gatherings. On Satur- 
days the carts of produce and provision dealers line the pavements 
in front of the Market House. 

‘Tue Town Hatt was first opened to the public, July 8, 1817, on 
‘the occasion of the visit of President Monroe, who came from Mar- 
blehead to Salem on that day. He was magnificently received at 
the new Town Hall in the evening. 

During 1934, the building was restored and the hall redeco- 
rated, and on April 7th of that year- re-opening exercises were held. 
The first floor was entirely transformed and fitted up for offices 
of various city departments. | 

_ Pequot House, next the Naumkeag Mills, and owned by the 
corporation, is a reproduction of a seventeenth century house. 
Free to the public. 

| Pinkham Memorial, 264 Derby street, was erected in 1922 
by Mrs. Aroline C. Gove, in memory of her mother, Lydia E. Dine 
ham. It is used as a free baby clinic and by other health agencies. 
Police Station, 17 Central street, was erected in 1913, John M. 
Gray, architect. Here is the office of the city marshal. The Dis- 
trict Court room is on the second floor. 

The court consists of a justice, two special justices and a clerk. 
‘Criminal sessions are held daily at 9 a. m., and civil sessions on 
Wednesdays at 10 a. m. 
Post Office, Margin street, was erected by the Federal Govern- 
Ment in 1932-1933, on land which had been cleared of old and 
unsightly buildings. The architects were Smith and Walker of 
Salem and Boston. Besides the postal department, other Federal 
agencies occupy the building, including the deputy collector of 
the Port of Salem. 
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Railroad Station (Boston and Maine R. R.). This railroad, 
originally the Eastern Railroad, a Salem enterprise, with its offices 
in Salem, was built from Boston to Salem in 1838, and was ex- 
tended to Ipswich the next year upon the completion of the tunnel. 
This tunnel passes under Washington street, beginning directly in 
front of the station, and is six hundred and fifty feet long. The 
site occupied by the station was formerly the central dock of the 
South River, and the tide now ebbs and flows through a conduit. 
The original building was a small wooden structure, on which was 
hung an old convent bell captured at the siege of Port Royal. In 
the earlher times, for a few minutes before the departure of each 
train, the bell was rung by a veteran of the War of 1812. The 
ticket office and waiting rooms were in an old red warehouse across 
the way. ‘The present station was built from sketches made by 
Capt. D. A. Neal, the second president of the road, in the archi- 
tectural style of a structure that attracted his attention in Eng-. 
land. Gridley Bryant of Boson was the architect. It has two 
high granite towers, and a wide granite-arched entrance, which 
suggests the medieval gates of the older cities of Europe. It was 
erected in 1847, and, with the exception of the front, was rebuilt 
in 1882, the wooden portion of the structure having been destroyed 
by fire on the night of April 6 of that year. 

Schools.* Brntriey Scuoon, 50 Essex street, a grammar and 
primary school for girls, was built of brick in 1861. The old Hast 
Church edifice stood between Hardy and Bentley streets, on Essex, 
just opposite the schoolhouse, and the bell from that meeting house, 
as the inscription upon it states, was cast. by “Revere & Sons, Bos- 
ton, 1801,” and rings daily from the tower of the schoolhouse. 
The rooster that lifts its head above it was from the same meeting 
house, and, if tradition may be relied upon, still contains, sealed 
up in its capacious crop, an old hymn book and some of Doctor 
Bentley’s sermons. 


HicH ScHoor. Upon a sightly location, on Highland avenue, | 


* There are fourteen primary and grammar schools in the city and four 
large parochial schools. See City Directory for detailed information. 


(rs 
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is the High School building, erected in 1909. Messrs. Kilham 
and Hopkins of Boston, were the architects. It accommodates 


over one thousand pupils. An addition to the building was made 
mm, 1927, 


At the junction of Ree and Summer streets are several large 
brick buildings. The most western is the old High School build- 
ing, erected in 1856, and remodeled in 1871. The building on 
the corner of Broad and Summer streets, formerly the State Nor- 
mal School building, was built in 1854, and purchased by the city 
in 1897, having been used by the State for forty years as a Normal 
School. These buildings are now used for school administration 
purposes, manual training school, and evening and _ vocational 
schools. The middle brick building on Broad street is the Oliver 
primary school, formerly the old Latin school. It was built in 
1818. 


Frrst Brick ScHoot Houss. In 1760, a brick school house 

as built in the middle of Washington street, about opposite Church 
Reeth It was removed in 1785. Before it stood the whippime 
post. A picture of it may be seen at the Essex Institute. 

STATE ‘'kKACHERS’ CottEce. A State Normal School or Teach- 
ers’ College has been located in Salem since 1854. Until 1896 it 
occupied the brick building at the corner of Summer and Broad 
streets. The new building, erected in 1893-1896, is at the junc- 
tion of Lafayette street and Loring avenue. It covers a ground 
area of eleven thousand square feet. Facing northward, it is one 
hundred and eighty feet in length from east to west, and has two 
wings, each one hundred and forty feet from north to south. It 
stands so high and is so large that it fairly dominates the southern 
section of the city. The architect was J. Philip Rinn of Boston, 
and the cost was two hundred thousand dollars. On Loring avenue 
is the Training School building, having kindergarten, primary and 
grammar wraded, and providing instruction for nearly five hun- 
dred pupils from among the children of the neighborhood. These 
training schools are public schools and under the control of the 
school committee of Salem. In the second story is a hall, 60 by 
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80 feet. The school is supplied with a fine scientific apparatus, 
including a telescope of fair power and a library of four thousand 
volumes, There is a small tuition fee to residents of the state 
who intend to become teachers in its public schools. In the vari- 
ous halls there are portraits, busts and statues, and among the 
mural decorations are reliefs from the Parthenon frieze, the frieze 
of the prophets, by John S. Sargent, and other works of art. 
Town House. See Court Houses. 


HALLS AND THEATRES 


Academy Hall, 157 Essex street, was built in 1885, and opened 
Feb. 12, 1886. It has a seating capacity of three hundred and 
fifty, and is one of the finest lecture and concert rooms of its size 
in the state. It is the property of the Trustees of the Peabody 
Museum. 

Ames Memorial Hall, 288 Hssex street, in the Y. M. C. A. 


building, was erected in 1898, a memorial to George L. Ames, a_ 


benefactor of the association. It seats 800 persons, and is prin- 
cipally used for concerts and lectures. 

Empire: Theatre, 285 Hssex street, built in 1906, seats nearly 
1,500. On this site formerly stood a house in which, Dec. 163 l¢p4, 
was born George Cabet, the distinguished Federalist and president 
of the Hartford Convention. ‘This was also the site of Mechanic 
Hall, erected of brick in 1839, and destroyed by fire Feb. 4, 1905. 


For over half a century it was the principal hall in the city for 


theatricals, having a seating capacity of about eleven hundred. 
In it, from time to time, occurred many of the most notable gath- 
erings, political and social, in Salem. : 
Hamilton Hall. Across Chestnut street from Calvary Baptist 
Church is Hamilton Hall, owned by the South Building Corpora- 
tion. It was built in 1805 and named in honor of Alexander 
Hamilton, who had visited Salem, where he had many of his 
warmest admirers. ‘This hall has since been the center of Salem’s 


social activity, and in it have been held the assemblies and many — 


notable anniversary dinners and celebrations. Pickering was en- 


a eee ate 
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tertained at a fine dinner in this hall in 1808, Bainbridge in 1813, 
and Lafayette, August 31, 1824. 

Now and Then Hall, 102 Essex street, connected with the club 
house of the Association, seats about 900 persons. 

The Paramount Theatre, 180 Kssex Street, was built in 1929 | 
as a motion picture house. It seats 2,187 persons. 

Washington Hall was in the upper or third story of the Stearns 
block, 101 Washington street, which was erected in 1792, on the 
site of the Widow Pratt’s famous tavern of many gables. It was 
opened Feb. 22, 1793, the birthday of Washington, which marked 
his second assumption of the presidency, with a grand dinner, an 
oration by Bentley, and great rejoicings at the French Revolution, 
then just announced. It was a curious survival of the antique 
assembly room, with fireplaces, wooden wainscoting, and music 
gallery. ‘T’he balcony rail of this music gallery is now preserved 
in the museum of the Essex Institute. This quaint hall was, for 
a number of years after it was opened, a popular place for parties 
and other gatherings, and later it became a theatre, reached by a 
single, narrow, crooked staircase, a condition which no fire inspec- 
tor of today would sanction. It is now gone, and a new building 
has been erected upon the site. 





SOUTH CHURCH 
° Burned in 1903 
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Advent Christian Church, 127 North street, was erected in 
1890, the society having been organized in 1875. 


Calvary Baptist Church, corner of Chestnut and Cambridge 
streets, the stone edifice acquired by purchase from the South 
Church in 1927. The church was formed in 1870, and their house 
was formerly what is now the synagogue of the Sons of Jacob, 
corner of Hssex and Herbert streets, and later the wooden building 
corner of Bridge and Lemon streets. This church was built in 
1907. ‘The South society separated, under the lead of Colonel 
Timothy Pickering, from the Third or Tabernacle Church, in 
1774, and occupied an assembly hall on Cambridge street, on the 
site of the present vestry of the society, until its large wooden 
edifice was built in 1804, which was designed by Samuel McIntire 
and considered one of the best works of that noted architect. - It 
was destroyed by fire in 1903. The South Church united with 
the Tabernacle in 1923, after a separation of one hundred and 
fifty years. In the assembly house formerly on this site were held 
the assemblies and large social gatherings before the Revolution,— 
the famous ball given by Governor Bernard’s son in 1768, and 
official receptions tendered to Governor Hutchinson on his last 
military review in Massachusetts, and to Governor Gage on the 
last King’s birthday celebrated in Massachusetts. 

Crombie Street Church (Congregational), 7 Crombie street, 1s 
an offshoot from the once flourishing Howard Street, or Branch 
Church. Rufus Choate was on its first board of trustees. The 
plain brick building was erected in 1828 for a theatre. As such, 
it had a short-lived success, and the building was dedicated to 
church purposes Noy. 22, 1832. In 1892 extensive repairs and 
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alterations were made and several memorial windows added. A 
serious fire occurred here on Feb. 5, 1934. The church building 
was rebuilt and dedicated on April 21, 1935. 

First Baptist Church, 56 Federal street, was organized in 1804, 
and erected its meeting house in 1806, which was remodeled in 
1868. 

First Church (Unitarian). The First Church, which was lo- 
cated for nearly three hundred years at the corner of Essex and 
Washington streets, united with the North Church in 1923, the 
North Society giving up its organization. The First Society 
moved to the edifice of the North Society, thus reuniting two of 
the oldest churches in the city. The present location of the First 
Church is in the stone church at 316 Hssex street. Originally 
Trinitarian Congregational, now Unitarian, the church was formed 
in the summer of 1629, being the first Congregational society 
organized in America. ‘The meeting-house, built before 1635, was 
enlarged in 1639; the original contract, in Governor Endecott’s 
handwriting, for this enlargement, is a part of the town records 
and may be seen in the office of the City. Clerk, at City Hall. It 
bears the signatures of Governor Endecott, Roger Conant, William 
Wathorne, John Woodbury and Lawrence Leach, and of John 
Pickering, the contractor. The second meeting-house was erected 
in 1671, the third in 1718, and the fourth, built of brick, in 1826. 
This was remodeled in 1875. The main entrance was on Hssex 
street, and at its side a bronze tablet placed by the city on the 
outer wall, is inscribed as follows: 


HERE STOOD FROM 1634 UNTIL 1673 THE FIRST MEETING HOUSE 
ERECTED IN SALEM. NO STRUCTURE WAS BUILT EARLIER FOR Con- 
GREGATIONAL WORSHIP BY A CHURCH FORMED IN AMERICA. IT WAS 
OCCUPIED FOR SECULAR AS WELL AS RELIGIOUS USES. IN IT 
PREACHED IN SUCCESSION, I. Roger Wiuu1aMs; II, HucH PETER; 
ItI, Epwarp Norris; 1V. Jonn Hiaernson. IT WAS ENLARGED 
IN 1689 AND WAS LAST USED FOR WORSHIP IN 1670. THE FIRst 
CHURCH IN SALEM, GATHERED JULY AND AuGuST, 1629, HAS HAD 
NO PLACE OF WORSHIP BUT THIS SPOT. 
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Before 1870 this society was using an organ inscribed in large 
letters on two plates upon its front, “John Avery, London, Fecit, 
1800.” This was considered a fine organ. The society possesses 
many interesting relics, including the original early records and 
several pieces of old silver long used in the communion service, 
but unfortunately several of the oldest and most interesting were 
melted down in 1815 and made into a basin. Among those now 
preserved are five cups, the gift of William Browne about 1700, 
a cup from Sarah Higginson in 1720, one from Mary Walcott in 
1729, and a flagon from Samuel Browne in 1731. 

The meeting house of the North Church Society, which was 
formed by a separation from the First Church in 1772, was origi- 
nally located on the southern corner of Lynde and North streets. 
The present granite edifice occupied by the combined organiza- 
tions, and now known as the First Church, was built in 1835, 
Gridley J. F. Bryant being the architect. Some interior ornamen- 
tation was added in 1848. It is after the style of an old English 
parish church, and the excellent Gothic interior finish and high- 
backed pews are well in keeping. The church was built largely 
under the supervision of the late Francis Peabody, whose love of 
the beautiful in architecture has left a good influence in Salem 
in many ways. On the walls are tablets to the memory of Thomas 
Barnard, John Emery Abbot, John Brazer, and Edmund B. Will- 
son, ministers of the church, and Judge Lincoln F. Brigham, and, 
in the minister’s room, a memorial gift of Edward H. Payson, 
is another tablet inscribed to the memory of the donor’s wife. A 
stained-glass window by John LaFarge of New York, was placed 
in the church in 1892. It is inscribed: “In memory of Francis 
and Martha Peabody: By their children,” and shows full-length 
figures of Faith and Charity. Another window was added in 1894, 
the work of the Tiffanys of New York, consecrated to the memory 
of Martha Buttrick Willson, the wife of a former pastor. Also 
a memorial window given by Mrs. Emery W. Johnson, the work 
of the Tiffanys. The present organ was installed in 1882. The 


old organ was removed, leaving the present one in front. The 
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organ contained 26 speaking stops. ‘Two stops, a Vox Humana 
and Doppel Flute, also a set of chimes were given by Mrs. Francis’ 
H. Lee. In 1926 a choir organ was added, a gift of Mrs. David 
M. Little in memory of David Mason Little. The society has 
many interesting cups and vessels, used in the communion. service. 
which date from the organization of the church, two of them being 
from the hand of Paul Revere. In 1927, extensive repairs and 
additions were made to the Vestry, giving much needed space for 
the various organizations connected with the church. 

First Church of Christ Scientist, 16 Lynde street. ‘This so- 
clety was organized in 1896, and in 1911 dedicated its present 
building, which originally was the parish house of the First Church. 

First Spiritualist Society, corner of South Pine and Warren 
streets. This was formerly the Friends’ meeting house, built in 
1916 to replace the building destroyed in the great fire of 1914. 
Purchased by the Spiritualist Society in 1927. 

The Friends. Between the sites of the houses numbered 375 
and 3877 Essex street stood the first meeting-house of the Salem 
Society of Friends. -They held services in Salem as early as 1675, 
but their meeting-house was not erected until 1688. It was built 
by the famous Quaker, Thomas Maule, upon his own land. - He 
deeded the building and land to the Friends in 1690, and, in 1718, 
when they erected a new meeting-house, they reconyeyed the old 
house and land to him. It then became a part of a dwelling-house. — 
The original frame is now preserved by the Essex Institute in the 
rear of its Museum building. ‘The second meeting-house of this 
society was built in 1718, where the Friends’ cemetery may now 
be found, at 39614 Hssex street. 

Grace Church (Hpiscopal), 381 Hssex street, was organized in 
1858. The first building erected in that year was taken down in 
1926 and a stone structure erected on the same site, completed in 
1927, Smith and Walker, architects. This building contains a 
memorial to the late rector, James P. Franks, in the shape of a 
sanctuary entirely erected in his honor. ‘The floor is of marble 
imported. from Italy. The altar is also of marble. The reredos, 
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rail, and furniture are all of English oak, carved in this country. 
Several windows of stained glass, representing different periods, 
are worthy of note. It contains a beautiful pulpit of carved oak, 
a fine example of church architecture, which bears on a silver 
plate the following inscription: “Presented to Grace Church in 
memory of John Bertram, by his daughters, J. M. H. and A. B. W., 
December, 1883.” The oak for this pulpit was brought from the 
Isle of Jersey, the birthplace of Captain Bertram. On the east 
wall of the chancel is a fine stained-glass window contributed, in 
1892, by devoted friends, in memory of Mrs. James P. Franks, 
the widely-esteemed wife of the then rector. The window was 
designed by Henry Holiday, R. A., of London, and its beauty 
gains an additional interest from the fact that it was selected by 
the late Bishop Phillips Brooks while visiting London. There is, 
also, a beautiful marble tablet to the memory of Dr. John Francis 
Tuckerman, for many years a vestryman of this church, and di- 
rector of its music. The organ was built by the Hook-Hastings 
Company. A beautiful stone parish house, in memory of Miss 
Madeline Abbot, was erected in 1929-30. ‘This connects with the 
church building and also with Grace House, which was used pre- 
viously as a parish house. 

Howard Street or Branch Church, formerly located where the 
Prescott schoolhouse now stands. This society was organized 
Dec. 29, 1803, and erected its meeting-house in 1805. In the war 
of 1812-15, the disastrous naval battle between the Chesapeake and 
the Shannon was fought on June 1, 1813, so near shore that it 
was witnessed by many from the higher hills and church spires of 
Salem and its neighborhood. On the twenty-third of August, the 
remains of Captain Lawrence and Lieutenant Ludlow of the Chesa- 
peake, who were killed in the engagement, were brought from Hali- 
fax to Salem by a crew of shipmasters, and landed at India (now 
Phillips) wharf, and thence taken to this church, where the funeral 
was held with great pomp, and Judge Story delivered a eulogy that 
beeame famous. Their bodies were temporarily placed in the 
tomb of Capt. George Crowninshield in the Howard Street ceme- 
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tery. Two churches in Salem had refused the use of their houses, 
so high ran party feeling. Here, too, preached George B. Cheever, 
afterwards of New York, and Charles 'T. Torrey, who died from 
brutal treatment in a Baltimore jail, where he was confined for 
aiding the escape of slaves. Four hundred negroes owed their 
freedom to his efforts, and Reverdy Johnson of Maryland and John 
G. Whittier of Massachusetts united in tributes to his memory. 
The communion plate of the church was sold and the proceeds 
divided among the remaining members, and the bell removed to 
the tower of what is now St. John the Baptist Church (St. Peter 
street), where it is still in use. The church: passed out of exist- 
ence and its meeting-house was, in 1867, removed to Beverly, 
where it has been remodeled and used by the Methodists. 

Immaculate Conception, Church of the (Roman Catholic), 
Walnut street, is of brick, and built in the Romanesque style of 
architecture. It was erected in 1857, dedicated in 1858, and re- 
modeled and a tower added in 1880, being consecrated in 1890. It 
has a seating capacity of thirteen hundred persons. The bell is 
the largest in the city, weighing three thousand, two hundred and 
fifty pounds; the tone is in the key of B. Jt was cast by the 
Blake Bell Foundry, of Boston, and was blessed July 9, 1891. It 
is inscribed, “Immaculate Conception Parish to the Sacred Heart,” 
and named “St. Mary’s.” The organ in the church was built by 
W. H. Ryder of Boston. | 

Roman Catholic services were held in Salem as early as May 6, 
1790, by Rev. John Thayer, and the first church edifice, St. Mary’s, 
was built at the eastern corner of Mall and Bridge streets in 1821. 
For twenty-five years this was the only Roman Catholic church in 
Essex County, and the mother parish of all this region. This 
building was occupied. until 1857, and in 1877, being considered 
unsafe, it was taken down and the lot sold. 

Lafayette Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 296 Lafay- 
ette street. This society was organized in 1840 and formerly occu- 
pied a wooden edifice at the corner of Lafayette and Harbor streets, 
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which was destroyed during the great fire. The present attrac- 
tive stone edifice with the parsonage attached was dedicated March 
a es 

_ St. James Church (Roman Catholic). The wooden structure, 
160 Federal street, built in 1849 to accommodate the increasing 
congregations which overcrowded St. Mary’s Church, was occupied 
until 1893, when it was succeeded by the present conspicuous brick 
edifice, 152 Federal street, which was rebuilt in 1900, and has a 
seating capacity of 1300. This structure is 178 feet long and the 
tower is 200 feet in height. Nine large paintings adorn the walls. 
The organ, the largest and most powerful in the county, was built 
by R. Midmar & Son of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. John the Baptist Church (Polish Catholic), St. Peter 
street, opposite Federal street. This originally was the church of 
the Central Baptist Society, having separated from the First Bap- 
tist Society in 1825, and built the. present meeting-house the next 
year. The building was raised and remodeled in 1877. In the tower 
is the bell formerly on the Howard Street Church. In 1903, this 
Polish Catholic society was organized, and on the union of the 
Central Baptist Society with the First Baptist in 1909, purchased 
the present edifice the following year. 

St. John’s Ukrainian (Greek Catholic), corner Lemon and 
Bridge streets. Consecrated in 1923. 

St. Joseph’s Church (French Catholic), 181 Lafayette street, 
was organized in 1873. Its first church, erected in 1884, and 
dedicated Aug. 25, 1885, was of wood, and seated one thousand 
persons. The large organ, built in 1870, by J. H. Wilcox & Co., 
was originally in Mechanic Hall. A large new edifice of brick, 
with two imposing towers, was dedicated Sept. 7, 1913, and wrecked 
during the great fire. Its walls were partly taken down, and in 
remodeled form it is now used for church purposes. A new paro- 
chial school building has been erected in the rear of the church 
on Harbor street, and another on Lafayette street. 

St. Mary’s Church (Italian Catholic), Margin street. The 
present church of brick and built in the Talian ‘style of architee- 
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ture, with bell tower on the rear of the south side, was dedicated 
Nov. 27, 1925, by Rev. Peter M. Piemonte representing his Kmi- 
nence Cardinal O’Connell. The bell, the gift of Ettore Tassinari, 
for the first time in the history of Salem was cast on the grounds 
of the Church, and on July 19, 1925, was blessed by Cardinal 
O’Connell. A large crucifix, stations of the cross, and a shrine 
were secured in Italy by Rev. Fr. Piemonte. The beautiful win- 
dows came from Bavaria. The church supports a day nursery 
for Italian children. 

St. Nicholas Russian (Greek Orthedox), Forrester, corner of 
Webb street. 

St. Peter’s Church (Episcopal). The present English gothic 
church of stone, occupied by this ancient Episcopal parish, at the 
corner of Brown and St. Peter streets, was built in 1833, on land 
given by Philip English, a wealthy merchant of his time, for the. 
site of the first church erected by them in 1733. During the war 
of the Revolution public feeling against everything British ran so 
high that a law was enacted by the State Legislature forbidding 
the reading of the Episcopal service, under penalty of £100 and 
one year’s imprisonment, and religious services were consequently 
suspended, while the property of the society suffered from lawless 
violence. But calmer times followed, and this parish now enjoys 
its share of prosperity. The old bell, familiar to the ears of 
Salemites for a century and a half, still hangs in St. Peter’s tower. 
It was cast by Abel Rudhall, at Gloucester, England, and was first 
rung in 1740, and is, therefore, the oldest chur ch bell in the city. 
The. initials of the maker, “A. R.” surmounted by a crown upon 
the bell, were taken by many persons to mean “Anna Regina,” and 
hence the story that Queen Anne gave this bell to the society. In 
1885, a chime of ten bells was placed in St. Peter’s tower, and these 
are rung on Sundays and days of service during the week. In the 
old edifice was the first organ ever placed in a Salem church, and 
this was imported from England by John Clark in 1748. A sec- 
ond organ followed in 1770, which was exchanged in 1819 for 
one imported from England by Dr. B. L. Oliver, who had it in 
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his private residence, and who almost neglected his profession, 
so fond was he of playing upon this instrument. The tablets con- 
taining the Apostles’ Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Command- 
ments, which were painted by John Gibbs of Boston, in 1738, for 
the old church, are still preserved, as well as the large folio volume 
of Common Prayer given the church in 1744, by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Arthur Onslow, then Speaker of the House of Commons of Great 
Britain. There were several memorial plates and cups used by the 
church, dated 1757, 1771, and 1785; but, as was the case at the 
First Church, the inconoclast, in the year of grace, 1817, seized upon 
many of these interesting relics of the past and consigned them to 
the melting-pot to be moulded into the fashion of the day, to the 
sincere regret of subsequent officers of the society. In the church 
and chapel are tablets to the memory of early members of the 
Episcopal Church in Salem, including John and Samuel Browne, 
members of the Massachusetts Bay Company in 1628, and of the 
first council, to Philip English, John Touzel, and John and Mary 
Bertram, the parents of Capt. John Bertram, a name associated 
with nearly every charitable undertaking in the city. Among 
the tablets to the memory of deceased rectors of the church, that 
to Rey. James Oliver Scripture as an excellent medallion lkeness 
of him, moulded by Miss Louisa Lander, the well-known sculp- 
tress, long a member of the parish. In the churchyard, at the 
right of the entrance to the church, is a carved slate headstone 
inscribed : “Here lyes buried ye body of Jonathan Pue, Esq., Late 
surveyor and searcher of his Majesties’ customs in Salem, New 
England,” who died in 1760, at the age of sixty-six years. Haw- 
thorne has made him famous by weaving his name into the intro- 
duction to “The Scarlet Letter.” A new parish house of concrete, 
replacing the wooden building next the church, was erected in 
1936. 

Second Church, or Hast Church (Unitarian), was organized | 
in 1718, by a separation from the First Church, the present edifice 
of freestone being built in 1846. Menard Lefaver, its architect 
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(Church Records), also designed Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, Packer 
Institute, N. Y., and Church of the Savior (Unitarian), Brooklyn, 
N.Y. The old wooden meeting-house previously occupied by the 
society on Essex, between Bentley and Hardy streets, was made — 
famous by Dr. William Bentley, the historian, patriot, radical and 
scholar, who preached there from 1783 until his death in 1819, 
and who lived first in the Elkins house where the Bentley schoo! 
now stands, and then in the house still standing, number 106 
Essex street. The graceful spire of the old meeting-house, from 
which pealed out the welcome news of peace after our two wars 
with England, was removed by Capt. Robert Brookhouse to the 
grounds ‘of his Swampscott villa, and stood there for years as a 
landmark indicating the spot selected by Hugh Peter for the loca- 
tion of Harvard College. The bell still sounds from the cupola 
of the Bentley schoolhouse, The society possesses many interest- 
ing communion cups and other gifts of its early members. The 
gothic decorations of the present edifice make the interior one of 
the finest in the city. With this society is united the Independent 
Society, formerly at Barton Square. ‘The meeting-house of the 
latter was transformed into a theatre. 

Sons of Jacob Synagogue, on the western corner of Essex and 
Herbert streets, was formerly the meeting-house of the Calvary 
Baptist Church. This was sold by the society in 1903 to the Sons 
of Jacob for a synagogue. The building was erected in 18738. 


Tabernacle Church (Congregational). The church now called 
the Tabernacle Church, corner of Washington and Federal streets, 
originated in a iaeion of the First Church, which was formel 
Aug. 6, 1629. The division was made in April, 1735. Its first 
meeting-house stood at what is now 242 Essex street, and was 
dastedyedt in the great fire of Oct. 6, 1774. In 1777, the society 
erected a meeting-house on the present site, which became generally: 
known as the Tabernacle Church, bacatise of its resemblance to 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle in London. That was succeeded in 1854 
by a wooden edifice, with a spire one hundred and eighty feet in 
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height. Its fine organ was built by Woodberry and Harris. Salem 
was the first American port from which missionaries sailed. A 
notable event in the life of the Tabernacle Church and in modern 
Christian history, was the ordination, February 6, 1812, of five 
young men, Messrs. Judson, Newell, Hall, Nott and Rice, as the 
first “missionaries” from this country <0 the heathen in Asia.” 
The one hundredth anniversary of that occasion was impressively 
observed by the ordination, February 6, 1912 (in the church of 
1854) of five young men, Icaare? Ibedtek Harlow, Holmes, Lyman 
and Maas, to a similar mission in foreign lands. ‘The settee upon 
which both groups of missionaries sat when ordained, is preserved 
in the Historic Room of the present church. Both services are 
memorialized in a bronze tablet, the gift of J. Ackerman Coles, 
M.D., LL.D., of New York. The house of worship of 1854 was 
torn down in 1922 to make place for the present .stone church, 
which was dedicated in October, 1924. In the Parish House is 
a beautiful memorial library, made possible by the generous be- 
quest of Deacon Walter K. Bigelow, in memory of Rev. Samuel 
Worcester, D.D., his son Rev. Samuel M. Worcester, D.D., and 
Rey. DeWitt S. Clark, D.D., former pastors of the church. In 
1924 the South Church (Congregational) merged with the Taber- 
nacle Church. Portraits of all the pastors of the church are pre- 
served, also the study chair of Rev. Samuel Worcester. The church 
also owns some old and interesting pieces of plate. ‘The archi- 
tects of the new church were Smith and Walker of Boston. 


Universalist Church. The large brick meeting-house of this 
society stands at the foot of Rust street. The chur ch was cathered 
in 1805, services having been held in various places in ‘town as 
early as 1804, This building was erected in 1808, and it has been 
remodelled several times, last in 1924, when it was restored accord- 
ing to some of the original lines. A large and convenient chapel 
connected with the church and fronting on Ash street, was built 
in 1889. A new Hutchings organ was added in October, 1888. 


Wesley Methodist Episcopal Church, 10 North street, is a 
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large brick edifice with stone trimmings, and in form of construe- 
tion quite different from any other church building in the city. 
By means of sliding doors, the seating capacity can be much in- 
creased by connecting the Sunday-school rooms, which are at the 
street end of the building, with the large audience room. ‘The 
windows of the church being of stained glass present a most attrac- 
tive appearance in the evening when services are being held, the 
brightly lighted interior illuminating the large gothic window on 
North street. The church has been the recipient of a fine organ, 
a memorial gift from a member of the society, the builders being 
Woodberry & Harris. 


CHAPTER IX 
SOCTETIES, CLuBs, Ero. 


American Legion, Post 23, 329 Hssex street, corner Cambridge 
street, organized 1919. ‘This formerly was the residence of Frank 
L. Balch, from whom the Post purchased it in 1921. 
Association for the Relief of Aged and Destitute Women 
was incorporated April 4, 1860. It occupies a brick mansion-house, 
180 Derby street, where thirty inmates are at present provided 
with all the comforts of a home. Through the kindness of many 
clergymen, Sunday afternoon services are held in the parlor during 
the winter months. ‘The house was built about 1811 and occu- 
pied by Benjamin W. Crowninshield, a representative in Congress 
and Secretary of the Navy under Madison and Monroe. It was 
given for its present use by Robert Brookhouse, a successful mer- 
chant in the African trade. When President Monroe made his 
tour of the North in 1817, he arrived at Salem from Marblehead, 
July 8, and took possession of this house, which had been vacated 
and made ready for his reception, and here he sojourned until his 
departure for the Hast four days later. On the ninth of July, a 
great dinner was given in the southeastern room, at which were 
present Commodores Perry and Bainbridge, Generals Miller and 
Dearborn, Senator Silshee, Lieutenant-Governor William Gray, 
Judge Story and other eminent men. This mansion was afterwards 
the residence, while he was collector of the port between 1825 and 
1849, of General James Miller, the hero of Lundy Lane, whose 
famous words, “I’ll try, Sir,’ were stamped, by order of govern- 
ment, after “Fort Erie,’ on the buttons of his regiment. In 1906, 
a considerable addition to the house was built at a cost of $50,000, 
and agains in 1916 extensive alterations were made. ‘The Home 
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was established at the suggestion of Rev. Michael Carlton, city 
missionary, and is supported by the income of donations. It may 
be visited on Wednesdays, between 2 and 5 o’clock p. m. 

Bertram Home for Aged Men, 29 Washington Square, North, 
was founded in 1877, by Capt. John Bertram. ‘The house was 
built in 1818 by John Forrester, and later enlarged and occupied 
for many years as the town residence of Col. George Peabody, son 
of Capt. Joseph Peabody. In the garden, best seen from Mall 
street, is the largest tulip tree in this region. ‘The Home may be 
visited. on any week day. 

Order of Elks, instituted in 1902, have their clubhouse at 

North street, formerly the residence of John D. Eaton. 

Family Welfare Society, having its headquarters at 126 Wash- 
ington street, was incorporated in 1901, after existing as an asso- 
ciation for several years. It was formed for the purpose of “giving 
relief to the worthy poor, to prevent begging and imposture, and 
to diminish pauperism.” While it is entirely independent of the 
other charitable societies of Salem, it works in harmony and co- 
operation with all. A “Fresh Air Fund,” conducted by this organ- 
ization, enables elderly or over-worked women and sickly children 
to obtain rest and relief. The registrar is at the office on week 
daysiirom, 9saS.metOnd: plat: 

Father Mathew Catholic Total Abstinence Society, 129 
Kssex street, was organized Noy. 14,1875. It purchased its present 
headquarters, the Tucker estate, in 1896. The fine colonial door- 
way formerly on this house, is now preserved in the rear of the 
museum of the Hssex Institute. 

Fraternity, 11 Central street, was organized in 1869. Its build- 
ing, erected in 1811 for the stag Bank, was designed by Charles 
Bulfinch, who submitted plans for the first Capitol at Washington 
and planned and built the State House at Boston. On renovating 
the rooms on the lower floor in 1899, after the removal of the First 
National Bank which nae occupied the building since 1819, a false 
ceiling was discovered, upon removing which a beautiful stucco 
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center-piece in the original ceiling was brought to hght. The 
Fraternity rooms are open evenings, and are maintained primarily 
for boys in the city who are without friends or home influences. 
The rooms are free to all, and are supplied with books and news- 
papers in abundance. Music and games add to the attractions of 
the place. Free instruction is given by competent volunteer teach- 
ers to all who desire to study, and the rooms are frequented by 
large numbers. ‘The organization also conducts a small gymna- 
sium, industrial classes, and a summer camp at Rowley. 

Karly in the eighteenth century the Custom House occupied 
rooms in a building on this site. 

Grand Army Hall. The hall of Phil H. Sheridan Post, No. 
34, G. A. R. (organized Dec. 10, 1867), was at 17 St. Peter street. 
General Sheridan paid a long-promised visit to Salem, Feb. 2, 
1888. He was received by the municipal authorities and the Post 
at City Hall, and he presented a signed likeness of himself to the 
Post, which had always borne his name. 

During the war of 1861-5, more than three thousand men 
entered the Union service from this city, and more than two hun- 
dred were killed. Among our heroes were Brig.-Gen. Frederick 
W. Lander, Lt.-Col. Henry Merritt, Lt.-Col. John Hodges, Major 
Seth 8S. Buxton, Captains George W. Batchelder, Charles A. Dear- 
born, John Saunders, Lieutenants Charles G. Ward, Pickering D. 
Allen, George C. Bancroft, and Charles F. Wilhams, all of whom 
died in the service of their country. 

Kernwood Country Club, off Kernwood street, a country 
club organized in 1914, occupies the beautiful estate of the late 
S. Endicott Peabody. The house was built in 1840 by Francis 

Peabody. 

Knights of Columbus, 94 Washington Square, Kast, organized 
in 1893, occupy as their club house, the former residence of U. 8. 
Senator Nathaniel Silsbee. President Monroe, Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, and other eminent men, have been entertained here. 

Masonic Temple, corner of Washington and Lynde streets, 
was erected in 1915-16, at a cost of $250,000. It occupies the site 
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of the Pickman-Derby-Brookhouse estate. (See chapter on His- 
toric Buildings, page 196.) 

North Shore Golf and Tennis Club, Margin street, Peabody. 
Its grounds (60 acres) are finely located along the Danvers River. 
There is a nine-hole course about 3,100 yards in length. Open 
to the public by payment of a fee. 

Now and Then Association, 36 Washington Square, South, 
a social and beneficiary organization for young men, was organized 
in 1886 under an agreement to meet “now and then.” It has a . 
membership (1937) of 458, and holds property valued at $40,000, 
nothing ever having been received by bequest. Connected with its 
club house is “Now and Then Hall’ (entrance 102 Essex street) 
seating 900 persons. 

Salem Country Club, West Peabody, was organized in 1895 
as the Salem Golf Club. In 1927, the club reorganized .and 
purchased 750 acres in West Peabody, which has been laid out 
with one of the finest courses in the country, tennis courts, ete. A 
clubhouse of generous proportions has also been erected, from which 
there is a superb view of the sea and the surrounding country. 

Plummer Farm School. Passing over the causeway from the 
Neck to Winter Island, the visitor comes, first, to the French- 
roofed wooden building on the left of the driveway. ‘This is the 
Plummer Farm School, a reformatory institution for boys. It 
was endowed by Miss Caroline Plummer, whose bequests also built 
Plummer Hall and founded the Plummer Professorship of Morals 
at Harvard University. The original bequest was $26,196.68, and 
the fund had increased, between 1865 and 1870, to $50,000. Capt. 
John Bertram made a bequest of $35,000 to the school. The insti- 
tution was incorporated in 1895, and the building erected and 
school opened in 1870. Thirty boys are accommodated. There 
is a school, and carpentry, chair- -seating, and other industries are 
taught. Visitors are admitted on Wednesday afternoons from 
three until six o’clock. 

Salem Charitable Mechanic Association, organized in 1817. 
meets annually for the election of officers. Its library of nearly 
4,000 volumes has been transferred to the Hssex Institute. 
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Salem Marine Society. This is the oldest charitable organiza- 
tion in the city. The society was formed in 1766, “to relieve such 
of their Members as through misfortune at Sea, or otherwise, or 


by Reason of Old Age or Sickness, stand in Need of Relief, & 


the necessitous Families of deceased members; and also to com- 
municate in writing, to be lodged with the Society, the Observa- 
tions they make at Sea of any Matters which may render Naviga- 
tion, particularly on this Coast, easier and safer.” The Franklin 
Building came into possession of the society about 1833, by bequest 
of Capt. Thomas Perkins, a member. In 1925, the building was 
sold and upon its site Hotel Hawthorne was erected. Upon the 
roof of the hotel has been constructed a reproduction of a ship’s 
eabin, which constitutes the headquarters of the society. Here are 
several portraits of shipmasters and vessels, as well as an album 
containing an interesting collection of portraits of members of 
the society. Of sixty-six members, there are two master mariners, 
three have been owners of vessels, and the others are either sons 
or grandsons of former members. 

Seamen’s Orphan and Children’s Friend Society, 7 Car- 
penter street, was originally known as “The Children’s Friend 
Society,” and was initiated by Rev. Michael Carlton, a most. be- 
nevolent man and minister at large, whose name is connected with 
the early efforts of charitable organizations in Salem to assist 
orphan children. After taking children to his own home, where 
they were cared for by Mrs. Carlton and himself, assistance was 
received from friends, and rooms were occupied in the old building, 
58 Charter street. near his residence, known as the “Dr. Grim- 
shawe House.” ‘The society was organized in 1839. The present 
house was erected in 1877. The first building was the gift of 
Robert Brookhouse, and it was fitted up by various donations and 
bequests. A building in the rear is used as a hospital. 

Veteran Firemen’s Headquarters, 175 Essex street, contains 
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a hand engine of the old-fashioned type, and a museum of axes, 
fire buckets, and ancient appliances.” 

Woman’s Friend Society, Hawthorne Boulevard, was organ- 
ized in 1876, and incorporated in 1884. A reading-room for girls 
was first established in the Maynes Block, and later a home for 
girls at the corner of Hssex and Daniels streets. An employment 
bureau was also established about the same time. Capt. John 
Bertram gave the northern portion of this large brick house to the 
society in 1879, and in 1889, through the generosity of friends, 
the southern part was purchased. The society now conducts a 
home for girls, who are furnished good rooms and board at a 
reasonable price; and a mission distributing delicacies and flowers 
to the sick every Thursday. The institution depends for its sup- 
port upon the contributions of the charitable. 


By means of special funds, the society also supports a trained 
nurse, known as the “visiting nurse,’ whose duty it is to make 
visits to poor persons who may be sick in their homes, to make 
them comfortable, and to instruct those who may have charge of 
them as to proper care and food. Any unoccupied time of the 
nurse is given to persons requiring temporary aid who can pay 
for such services. Money thus received is devoted to the further 
assistance of the poor patients. A “loan closet,” with the usual 
hospital supphes, including bed clothing, etc., is provided in con- 
nection with this charity. 


Young Men’s Catholic Temperance Society, organized Oct. 
19, 1857, has its headquarters at 10 Boston street. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 288 Hssex street. This 
building of light brick and freestone, the home of the Salem 
Y. M. C. A., was built in 1898. Its auditorium is named Ames 
Hall, in honor of George Leonard Ames, a benefactor of the Asgo- 


* The first recorded effort at public protection against fire seems to have 
been made in 1644 at Salem. Each householder was to supply himself with 
a ladder, under penalty of five shillings. In 1679, Salem purchased hooks 
and other implements, with two or three dozen cedar buckets, and gave the 
selectmen and two other fire-wards the right to command at a fire and to 
blow up and pull down buildings. The Popular Science Monthly for August, 
1895, finds no earlier dates than these in the evolution of a fire department. 
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ciation. It covers the site of the Saunders homestead, where 
Alexander Graham Bell perfected the telephone, to commemorate 
which a bronze tablet is affixed to the front of the building. Here, 
earlier, was the house where Stephen Sewall, the clerk of the 
witchcraft court, resided. ‘There are bowling alleys, a fine swim- 
ming tank and a well-equipped gymnasium. Newspapers, period- 
icals and books are generously provided. There is also a “boy’s 
branch,” dating from 1869, which is the oldest one in the world. 
The Salem Association was established in 1858, and from 1884 to 
1898 was located at 2014 Central street. 

Young Women’s Association, 18 Brown street, organized Jan. 
1, 1904, for the use of young women of Salem and vicinity. 
Co-operative housekeeping for resident members. ‘Transients ac- 
commodated during the summer. 


CHAPTER X 


Historic Burnpines, Sires, MonuMENTS, ETc. 


Andrew-Safford House, 13 Washington Square, West, was 
erected by John Andrew in 1818, was a favorite visiting place of 
Gov. John Albion Andrew in his youth. John Andrew was the 
Governor’s uncle. It was spoken of at the time of its completion 
as the most costly private residence in New England, and is a 
fine specimen of the architecture of the early pore of the last 
century. 


Assembly Hall, 138 Federal street, was built in 1782, and from 
that date until 1795 was a famous Assembly House. Here Lafay- 
ette was entertained Oct. 29, 1784, and Washington, Oct. 29, 1789, 
and oratorios, concerts, balls, plays and dances were of frequent 
occurrence. It has been a private dwelling house since that time, 
and Judge Samuel Putnam was among those who lived there. 


Bakery, Old, sez House of the Seven Gables. 


Bandstand, on Salem Common, a memorial to the soldiers of all 
wars, was erected in 1926, and dedicated during the tercentenary 
celebration. The top is surmounted by a pineapple, the symbol 
of hospitality. The architects were Smith and Walker, of Boston. 

Beadle’s Tavern, Site of, 65 Hssex street. This inn, kept by 
Thomas Beadle, was flourishing in the witchcraft times. 

Becket House, see House of the Seven Gables. 

Bishop House, Site of. Hdward Bishop and his wife, Bridget, 
who was hanged for witchcraft in 1692, lived in a house that stood 
on the southern corner of Church and Washington streets. It 
was here that the “puppets” were said to have been found. Upham, 
the chronicler of witchcraft, once lived there. 
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Boardman House, 82 Washington Square, East, which still 
preserves its original appearance, attracted the attention of Wash- 
ington when visiting Salem in 1789, by the beauty of its archi- 
tectural proportions. Jt was then new, and had been offered 
for his use. | 

Cabot House, 365 Essex street. This old-time mansion was 
built by Joseph Cabot in 1748; and for thirty years was the resi- 
dence of Hon. William Crowninshield Endicott, Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, and Secretary of War under President 
Cleveland. Judge Endicott here entertained, 1890, Gen. William 
T. Sherman; also Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain of England, his 


son-in-law, and a son, the Rt. Hon. Austen Chamberlain. 


Cook-Oliver House, 142 Federal street. This house, where 
Gen. Henry Kemble Oliver married, lived at times, and died, was 


built by Capt. Cook, his father-in-law, while the demolition of 


the Derby mansion, in Derby square, was in progress. Much of 
the beautiful McIntire finish of that costly structure was built 
into this house, constituting some of the best specimens of Mc- 
Intire’s work now existing. 

Crowninshield’s Wharf. Near Becket street is Crownin- 
shield’s, or India Wharf, now owned by the Wilkesbarre Coal Com- 
pany, where the bodies of Captain Lawrence and Lieutenant Lud- 
low of the Chesapeake were brought, and whence their funeral 
procession moved, Aug. 23, 1813. The disastrous battle between 
the Chesapeake and the eae on June 1, 1813, was fought so 
near the shore that it was witnessed from the higher hills of Salem. 


Derby House, Derby street, at the head of Derby Wharf, is the 
birthplace of this influential Salem family. This brick structure 
was built by Capt. Richard Derby, and is the oldest brick house in 
Salem. Here lived his son, Capt. John Derby, whose rare fortune 
it was to take the news of Lexington to London in advance of the 
government in 17 15, and at the close oF ie war in 1783, to bring 
home from Paris in the ship “Astrea,” the first news ‘of peace. 
This house is now the property of the Society for the Preservation 
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of New England Antiquities, and will be turned over to the 
National Parks Service as a part of the Derby Wharf project. 

Essex Bridge, which connects Salem and Beverly, is at the 
eastern end of Bridge street. It was built in 1788, and was re- 
garded in its day as a triumph of engineering skill. It was praised 
by Brissot de Warville, who crossed it when just completed, and 
who returned to France to die by the guillotine in 1793; and also 
by Washington, who crossed it in 1789. By the draw, which was 
lifted by man-power, like two huge trapdoors, was the old seat 
described by Hawthorne in his story, “The Toll-Gatherer’s Day.” 
(See chupler on Hawthorne, page 72.) 

The piers of the bridge have long been a favorite place for col- 
lecting the invertebrates living in salt water. Here, at exception- 
ally low tides, there is a good opportunity for securing and study- 
ing the curious sea-anemones, star-fishes, sea-urchins, hydroids, 
sponges, and many small mollusks, and the remains of the old ferry 
landing may still be seen. 

On the other side, at the edge of the water, is the trap dike made 
famous by Hitchcock in his report on the Geology of Massachu- 
setts, in 1841. Within the area of a square rod eleven different 
eruptions of granite and trap rock may be found. 


Essex House. The site of the Essex House, 17614 Hssex street, 
was the home of Peter Palfray, one of the Old Planters, before 
1651. It-was afterward the homestead of Hon. William Browne, 
one of the council of Sir Edmond Andres, and in this fine house 
William Goodhue conducted a tavern for many years at the close 
of the Revolution. He subsequently leased the house to Samuel 
Robinson and Captain Benjamin Webb, successively, for the same 
purpose. The latter was an innkeeper there in 1793, conducting 
the most noted tavern in Salem. It was then known as the Sun 
Tavern. Captain Webb continued the business until the estate was 
sold to William Gray, Jr., of Salem, the celebrated merchant, 
“Billy Gray,” who took the old house down to build his fine brick 
mansion, and the old Sun Tavern, which flourished there, was re- 
moved to the Brown house, vacated by Mr, Gray. He was born 
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in Lynn in 1750, and came to Salem at an early age, becoming 
one of the greatest merchants and ship-owners in the country. 
His counting-room, primitive in the extreme, was interesting in 
comparison with the offices of merchants of the present day, and 
the very limited draft of water at his wharves would stagger the 
modern navigator. It was in the warehouse numbered 311 Derby. 
street. destroyed in the great fire of 1914, that he conned his 
ledgers. Ile was lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts in 1810-11, 
and died in Boston in 1825. At the close of the Revolution im 
1783, when several “absentee” estates were in the market, William 
Gray bought at public vendue the property on Hssex street where 
the Bowker Block now stands, confiscated on account of the course 
taken by Col. William Browne. It was a large and stately mansion 
standing eighteen feet back from the street. - Here Mr. Gray lived 
until he bought the Sun Tavern, and on its site erected the mag- 
nificent mansion house to which he removed about 1800, and, in 
1809, when Mr. Gray left Salem, this became the Hssex House. 
His former residence, the stately Browne mansion of 1665, from 
which was saved the rough-cast ornament shown in the museum. of 
the Institute, and minutely described by Hawhorne in the “House 
of the Seven Gables,” became, in 1805, the Sun Tavern, which con- 
tinued until 1828, when the building was removed and parts of it 
still survive, scattered about the town. It was also known for a 
long time among some of the old residents as the Hssex Coffee 
House. When Lafayette slept there, in 1824, after a most dra- 
matic welcome to Salem by Judge Story, the house was called the 
Lafayette Coffee House, in his honor, but only for a short time. 
A fine old fireplace and mantel were in the office, and a pictorial 
paper, representing scenes in the French Revolution, covered the 
walls of the eastern parlor. In 1896 the property was built out to 
the street line and the hotel remodelled. In 1915 the hotel was 
nearly destroyed by fire and again remodelled. 

Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, was entertained here, May 6, 
1852, and General McClellan was tendered a public reception here 
on the morning of Feb. 5, 1863. The Essex House of that time 
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stood some forty feet from the street, with a paved courtyard for 
stage-coaches in front. 


Fort, Site of Ancient. The fort built by the early settlers as 
a defence against Indian attacks, was at a point now the western” 
corner of Sewall and Lynde streets. It was the highest ground — 
in that portion of the city, and was the property of Samuel Sharp, 
the gunner, who lived on the spot. | ; 


Gallows Hill. This is the place of execution of the nineteen” 
persons condemned for witchcraft in 1692. Here, at a spot for- 
merly overlooking the water, the victims were hanged on trees. @ 

“Grimshaw House, ” 53 Charter street. During the days of 
Hawthorne’s courtship his affianced wife resided in this old-time 
mansion. Hawthorne, who must have had most delightful asso- 
ciations connected with this house, recalled its situation in the- 
unpleasant “Dolliver Romance,” and in its still more disdg reco OaE 
presentment in “Dr.’Grimshawe’s Secret.” The building was re-— 
modeled in 1915 and is now a lodging- -house. Rooms in this house 
were occupied by the Children’s Friend Society, at its inception, 4 
the original of the Carpenter Street Home. (See chapter on Haw- 
thorn, page 62.) 

Nathaniel Hoa ena Birthplace of, 27 Union street. Nath- 
anlel Hawthorne was born July 4, 1804, in the northwest cham- 
ber of this gambrel-roofed house. The house was built prior to 
1685, by Benjamin Pickman, and came into the possession of the 
grandfather of Hawthorne in 1772. With the exception of a mod- 
ern front door and windows, the house is much in the same condi- 
tion as when the great author was born. The lot of land upon, 
which this house stood extended through to Herbert street, and on 
the Herbert street end was a house to which the author’s mother 
and her children removed upon the death of Capt. Hathorne, 
in 1808. The latter is now remodelled for a tenement house, and 
numbered 1014 and 12. Hawthorne lived there until 1818, when 
the family removed to Raymond, Maine. The house was built 
about 1790, and when Hawthorne first lived in it, in 1808, it was 
owned by his grandfather, Richard Manning. Hawthorne’s roo 
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in his youth was in the southwest corner of the third story, over- 
looking his birthplace. A pane of glass from one of the windows, 
on which he had scratched his name with a diamond, is now in 
the Essex Institute. (See chapter on Hawthorne, page 56.) 
“House of the Seven Gables,” 54 ''urner street, was built 
about 1669, and long remained in the Turner family. It was the 
toll-house of the Marblehead ferry. During Hawthorne’s residence 
in Salem, it was occupied by his cousin, Miss Susan Ingersoll. In 
1909 the house was restored and made the center of a neighbor- 
hood settlement work. The settlement has a neighborhood mem- 
bership of more than seven hundred, and carries on its regular 
activities from October to June. Six furnished rooms, a “cent 





HOTEL HAWTHORNE 


shop,” and a secret staircase are shown. ‘T'wo other 17th century 
houses have been moved to this location, the Hathaway house 
(1682) and the Retire Becket house (1655). The former is used 
for club and class work in winter and as a guest house in summer, 
A tea-room is maintained in a quaint little building which faces 
Salem Harbor, with tables also in a beautiful old-fashioned garden. 
Admission to the House of the Seven Gables, 25 cents. (See 
chapter on Hawthorne, page 64.) 
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Included in the garden of the “Gables” is the “Old Bakery,” 
formerly at 23 Washington street, an ancient dwelling which had 
been used as a bakery ‘for many years. It was built in 1683 by 
Benjamin Hooper, and was removed to the garden and remodeled 
in 1911. The Retire Becket house, built in 1655, was removed to 
the garden in 1926. 

Hotel Hawthorne. This new hostelry, erected in 1925 at a 
cost of $750,000, raised by popular subscription in Salem and 
vicinity, occupies the site of the Franklin building, corner Essex 





NARBONNE HOUSE, SHOWING LEAN-TO ROOF AND CENT-SHOP 


street and. Washington square, which was owned by the Salem 
Marine Society. 

The Marine Society Bethel, formerly situated on the water’s 
edge, in what was the garden of the § “House of the Seven Gables,” 
now stands on the northern side of the “‘Gables,” where it has been 
remodeled and is known as “Turner Hall,’ used for entertain-— 
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ments in settlement work. It was built in 1890 by funds be- 
queathed by Capt. Henry Barr. 

Narbonne House, 71 [ssex street, was built before 1671, and 
is one of the best examples of houses of that period, showing 
lean-to roof and corner shop. 


North Bridge. Here, on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 26, 1775, the 


townspeople assembled and checked the further advance of Colonel 


Leshe and the 64th Regiment of the King’s regulars, who had 
landed at Marblehead and marched to Salem in search of cannon 
believed to be concealed in the “North Fields.” 

The British marched directly to the North Bridge, Colonel 
Leshe being no stranger to the locality, for during the preceding 
summer he had frequented the neighborhood. Capt. John Felt, 
who lived on Lynde street, in the house now removed to 47 Federal 
street, and others who were present, warned the colonel that he 
could not proceed,—that he was marching, not on the King’s high- 
way, but in a private lane,—that the bridge was private property. 
and that, as martial law had not been declared, he would advance 
at his peril. 

Religious services were in progress in the North Church, which 
then stood on the southern corner of North and Lynde streets, 


when Capt. David Mason shouted the alarm, Maj. John Pedrick 


of Marblehead having ridden “across lots” with the intelligence in 


advance of the Regulars. Parson Thomas Barnard dismissed his 


congregation and hastened to the bridge in the role of peacemaker. 
The draw had already been raised, and Capt. James Barr, who lived 
at, 25 Lynde street, had scuttled his “gundalow,” which was lying 
at the wharf nearby. During the discussion which ensued, the 
guns were removed to a place of safety. The concourse of citizens 
rapidly increased, and late in the afternoon Colonel Leslie agreed 
that if the draw should be lowered he would march but a few rods 
beyond, abandon the search, and withdraw his regiment. The 
terms were accepted and observed, and the regiment returned to 


Marblehead and re-embarked for Boston. 
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General Gage reported to his government that he had been mis- 
led and that the guns did not exist. ‘The cannon in question were 
ship’s guns, loaned to the Province by Richard Derby, and were 
being mounted as field artillery in the blacksmith shop of Robert 
Foster, who hved at 88 North street, and whose shop was across 
the way from his house. ‘This was the first opposition to the mili- 
tary authority of Great Britain. It occurred two months before 
Lexington and Concord, and four months before Bunker Hill, and 
if the British troops succeeded in their objects at those points, it 
may be said that they failed at Salem. A memorial tablet of 
bronze, inserted in an upright granite block, was placed at the 


North Bridge in 188%, by the authorities of the city. It bears the ~ 


following inscription: 


In THE REVOLUTION THE FIRST ARMED RESISTANCE TO THE 
ROYAL AUTHORITY WAS MADE AT THIS BRIDGE 26 FEB. 1775 BY THE 
PEOPLE OF SALEM. ‘THE ADVANCE OF 300 BRITISH TROOPS, LED 
BY Lr. Con. LESLIE AND SENT RY GEN. GAGE TO SEIZE MUNITIONS 
OF WAR WAS HERE ARRESTED. 


Peirce-Nichols House, 80 Federal street, erected in 1782, is a 
fine specimen of the houses of the period of commercial prosperity, 
and one of the finest examples extant of the work of Samuel 
McIntire, Salem’s famous architect. It is now the property of 
the Essex Institute, and may be visited on Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays from 2 to 5 p. m., upon application to the Institute. 
Admission, 50 cents. | 

Pingree House, 128 Essex street, property of the Hssex Insti- 
tute, may be visited upon application to the Institute. Admis- 
sion, 50 cents. (See chapter on Hssex Institute.) 

Pickering House, 18 Broad street. This ancient edifice of 
many gables, was built in 1660, by John Pickering, and has been 


in the Pickering family ever since. It was remodeled in 1841, 


it 
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when the present “peaked windows” and exterior finish were added. 
Col. Timothy Pickering, soldier and statesman, was born here 
in 1745. An interesting cast-iron fireback, made in 1660 at the 
Saugus Iron Works, and formerly in this house, may be seen in 
the museum of the Essex Institute. 





BIRTHPLACE OF TIMOTHY PICKHRING 


Pickman House, rear of 165 Essex street, was built by Col. 
Benjamin Pickman in 1743. It was beautifully furnished and 
decorated, and each stair was finished with a carved and gilded 
codfish (see examples preserved in the museums of the Hssex 
Institute and Peabody Museum) indicating the source of his afftu- 
ence. Governor Pownall was entertained here Oct. 22, 1757; Gen. 
Benedict Arnold, 1775; Count Castiglioni, June 238, 1784; and 
Alexander Hamilton, June 20, 1800, 
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Pickman-Derby-Brookhouse Estate was on the southern cor- 
ner of Washington and Lynde streets, now occupied by the Masonic 
Temple erected in 1915-16. It was built in 1764, by Col. Benja- 
min Pickman, a wealthy merchant, for the residence of his son, 
Clarke Gayton Pickman. Later it became the Derby mansion. 
In one of the windows of the cupola a space was left, through 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PICKMAN HOUSE 


which a spy-glass could be used to watch for imcoming ships. The 
eagle on the top of the cupola, like several others in Salem, was 
the work of McIntire. The domed ceiling of the cupola had a 
fresco by Corné, showing the Derby fleet, the house having been 
occupied by Elias Hasket Derby during the years of his greatest 
commercial activity, and until a few months before his death, when 
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_ he removed to his new and elegant mansion on the site of the 
_ present Market House. ‘This cupola is now preserved in the gar- 
den in the rear of the museum of the Hssex Institute. | 

“Pineapple Doorway,” see Essex Institute Museum. 

Prison Ship. During the War of 1812-15, a large prison ship, 
filled with British prisoners of war, was anchored in the North 
River, opposite the foot of Rust street. 

Ruck House, formerly at 8 Mill street, was built by Thomas 
Ruck before 1651. When the site on which it stood was taken 
in 1933 as part of the land to be occupied by the new United 
States Post Office, the Ruck house was purchased by a group of 
citizens, removed to Forest River Park, and later temporarily set 
ap there, until it could be decided how it should be permanently 
' set up as the oldest house of record in the City of Salem. The -° 
oldest portion was the northwest corner, where the great chimney 
stood, and it remained in the Ruck family until 1751, when the 
old part was conveyed to Joseph McIntire, joiner, father of 
Samuel McIntire, the famous architect. Mr. McIntire sold the 
old part to Samuel Bacon, who owned the new part, in 1754. 
While the latter owned the house it was occupied, in 1766 and 
1767, by Richard Cranch, a watchmaker and local justice. Mr. 
Cranch and the young lawyer, John Adams, afterwards President 
of the United States, married sisters; and when riding the east- 
ern circuit, Adams passed through Salem often, stopping with 
“brother” Cranch. In speaking of the house, he wrote in his 
journal, while visiting there, Nov. 3, 1766: “Cranch is now in a 
good situation for business, near the Court House, . . . his house, 
fronting on the wharves, the harbor and the shipping, has a fine 
prospect. before it.” Cranch’s son, William, became, in 1805, 
Justice Cranch of the United States Supreme Court. Mr. Cranch 
removed to Boston in 1767, and was succeeded as a tenant of this 
house by John Singleton Copley, the celebrated artist, who re- 
mained here a considerable time, painting portraits of leading 
citizens. Copley’s son, subsequently Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Chan- 
_cellor of England, was: brought here while an infant. The family 
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sailed for England in 1775, being in sympathy with the Crown. 
This was the house of Rev. Samuel Worcester, pastor of the 'Taber- 
nacle Church from 1809 until his decease in 1821; and of Rev. 
Thomas Carlile, rector of St. Peter’s in 1822. Since that time 
it had been in possession of the family of Ephraim Brown, the rear 
portion of it being known in former times as Brown’s bakery. 
Ship Rock. The largest and most noted of the boulders of 
Essex County is Ship Rock, in Peabody, which is owned by the 
Essex Institute. It is composed of hornblende granite, and meas- 
ures forty-five feet in length and twenty-two feet in height. It 
stands upon the brow of a steep hill, on a ledge which is about one 
hundred feet above sea level. Ship Rock was so called as early 
as 1708. It was conveyed to the Essex County Historical Society 
in 1847, which united with the Hssex County Natural History 
Society the next year to form the Hssex Institute. An iron ladder 
enables the visitor to go readilv to the top, trom which an extended 
view of the sea is obtained. Some say that the name was derived 
from its resemblance to a ship; another tradition is that it was used 
by pirates to watch the movements of vessels along the shore. 


Ship Tavern, Site of. Opposite Central street stood the resi- 
dence of John Gedney before 1660. He maintained a tavern here 
and in a chamber of the ancient house the quarterly courts were 
held for many years. The house was known as “Ship Tavern,” 
and was taken down in 1748. <A fine house called the “King’s 
Arms” was built upon the site and the business continued. Presi- 
dent Jackson visited Salem, June 26, 1833, and passed the night 
in this house, which was placed at his disposal by its owner, 
Capt. Nathaniel West. Later it became the “Mansion House,” and 
was burnt in 1859. 

Shipyard of the Beckets. At the foot of Becket street was 
the shipyard of the Becket family, who built vessels here from 1755 
to 1800, and later in a yard beyond. The privateer America, the 
famous ships Mount Vernon, Recovery, and Margaret, and the 
celebrated yacht Cleopatra’s Barge, were built here. 

John Ward House, see Essex Institute Museum. 
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Joshua Ward House, 148 Washington street. The ancient 
structure that originally stood on the site of this house was the 
residence of Sheriff George Corwin, who, in 1692, at the age of 
twenty-six, executed the persons condemned for witchcraft. He 
died here four years later, and it is said that the public feeling 
against him was then so bitter that the family dared not trust his 
remains in the tomb at the rear of the house, but deposited them 
for a time in the cellar of the house. The main portion of the 
present brick house was built in 1781, for his residence, by the 
merchant, Joshua Ward. Washington passed the night of Oct. 29, 
1789, in the northeast chamber, second. floor, of this house when 
on his tour of New England, and Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw 
frequented this house when in Salem on court business. 

Miles Ward House. ‘The residence of Miles Ward, built about 
1740, now much remodeled, stands on the eastern corner of 
Herbert and Derby streets. Jacob Crowninshield lived in this 
house in the early part of the nineteenth century. During his 
life in the Manning house on Herbert street, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
was very intimate with the family living in this house. (See 
chapter on Hawthorne, page 60.) 

Waters House, 114 Derby street, was built in 1806-7, for 
Capt. Joseph Waters, marine architect of the frigate “Hssex.” It 
was used for many years as the Bertram Home for Aged Men, 
until the purchase of the Peabody house on Washington Square. 

“Witch House,” 310 Essex street. The house is familiarly 
called the “Old Witch House,” from a tradition that. some prelim- 
inary examinations in witchcraft cases were held in one of its 
rooms when it was occupied by Jonathan Corwin, a judge in the 
witcheraft trials. A drawing of the house as it was may be seen 
at the Essex Institute. The interior and chimney are in nearly 
the same state as in 1692. (See chapter on Salem Architecture, 


page 41.) 
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MILES WARD AND JACOB CROWNINSHIELD HOUSE, 
SHOWING GAMBREL ROOF 


CA BOT JUDGE ENDICOTT HOUSE, SHOWING GAMBREL ROOF 
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MoNUWENTS 


Joseph Hodges Choate Monu- 
ment. At the extreme western end 
of Essex street, near the corner of 
Boston street, is the monument 
erected in 1923 to the memory of 
this most distinguished son of Sa- 
lem, the gift of Henry Clay Frick 
to the city. The sculptor was J. 
Massey Rhind, who, by his art, 
shows patriotism personified, ex- 
tending to the eminent jurist the 
crown of bay. _ 
Roger Conant Statue. Upon a 
huge boulder, brought from the 
woods near the Floating Bridge CHOATE MONUMENT 
and placed near the East Church, : 
stands the heroic bronze figure of Roger Conant, the leader of the 
first settlement at Naumkeag, now 

en ee . Salem, in 1626. The statue was 
Bes | designed | by Henry H. Kitson for 
the Conant Family Association, and 
dedicated June 17, 1913. 

Father Mathew Statue. At the 
southern end of Hawthorne Boule- 
vard is the statue of Rev. Theobald 
Mathew, the apostle of temperance, 
who visited Salem, Sept. 19, 1849. 
The statue first was erected in 1887, 
on Central street, over a spring, 
which furnished drinking water for 
the inhabitants of the section. It 
was removed to its present location 








HAWTHORNE MONUMENT in 1916, 
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23rd Regiment Boulder stands at the head of Winter street. 
This granite boulder weighs about 58 tons and was brought from 
Salem Neck in 1905. It commemorates the service of the 23d 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry in the Civil War. 
The bronze tablet also records the names of thirteen engagements 
in which the regiment took part, and the corps- -badge of the. 18th 
Army Corps, in bronze, also is attached to the boulder. ‘The can- 
non within the enclosure formerly were in front of the old Cadet 
Armory. 

Hawthorne Monument. LHrected at Hawthorne Boulevard in 
1925, from funds raised by the Nathaniel Hawthorne Memorial 
Association. The sculptor was Bela Lyon Pratt, with R. Clipston 
Sturgis as consulting architect; architects for the pedestal, Smith 
& Walker; pedestal cut and erected by the Rockport Granite ° 
Company. The monument has an appropriate setting of grass 
and shrubs, and represents the great romancer, hat in hand, in 
characteristic attitude, gazing pensively toward the sea. 


CoA TER Oa 
CEMETERIES 


Broad Street Burial Ground. In the rear of the schoolhouses 
at the corner of Broad and Summer streets is the Broad Street 
Cemetery, which was laid out in 1655, burials having previously 
taken place there. ‘This whole region was then “Broadfield,’ and 
belonged to Governor Endecott. Here are buried George Corwin, 
the sheriff who served the warrants on the persons convicted of 
witchcraft, Judge Nathaniel Ropes, Col. Timothy Pickering, Gen. 
Frederick W. Lander, and Caroline Plummer, a name associated 
with literary and charitable institutions in Salem and a professor- 
ship at Harvard. The older stones are upon the higher ground 
at the southern side; among them are those of John Norman, 1713; 
Mary Lambert, 1693; and the three Sewall children, 1684-88, the 
record on the last-named stone closing with a quaint and pathetic 
verse. 

Charter Street Burial Ground. This is the oldest burial 
ground in the city, and was originally known as “Burying Point,” 
being situated on a bluff which projected into South River. The 
oldest stones can be found just east of the large willow tree in the 
center of the ground and west of it towards the western fence and 
in the rear of the “Grimshawe House.” ‘he oldest stone is that 
of “Doraty, wife to Philip Cromwell,” 1673. Capt. Richard More, 
who came in the “Mayflower,” as a boy, is buried here and his 
gravestone is the only one of a Mayflower passenger known to 
exist. A very curious stone erected to the memory of ‘Timothy 
Lindall, a leading merchant of Salem, should be noticed, as well 
as that to Nathaniel Mather, the precocious younger brother ot 

the celebrated Cotton Mather of Boston, whose epitaph reads: “An 
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aged person that had seen but nineteen winters in the world.” 
Governor Bradstreet, Rev. John Higginson, Chief Justice Lynde 
and Judge Hathorne of the witcheraft court are also buried 
here. Governor Bradstreet’s tomb, covered with a simple monu- 
ment erected by the Province, is located on the highest part of the 
ground, about midway on the western side. Originally an elabo- 
rate inscription in Latin was to be read upon the slab, but it is 


now wholly worn away by the elements. ‘The rest of the tombs in 


the place having monuments are marked, but not a letter remains 
to show the identity of this one. Situated at the rear of the 
cemetery on the left hand, near the stone of Dorothy Cromwell is 
that of Miss Mary Cromwell, dated 1683. This is the finest and 


only perfect example of its class of ancient gravestones known to 


exist in the county, and one of the two or three now standing in 
New England. Here is, also, the gravestone of “Dr. John Swin- 


-nerton, Physician,” who died in 1688. The name of Doctor Swin- 
nerton appears in “The House of the Seven Gables,” and again, 


as the ancient apothecary, with the sign of “The Brazen Serpent,” 
in the “Doliver Romance,” and the name of his own ancestor, 
Hathorne, the romancer has used as freely. Hawthorne frequented, 


and often mentioned in his writings, this old burial ground. A 


bronze tablet, placed by the city upon the iron fence on the street, 
bears the following inscription: 


THIS GROUND. THE FIRST SET APART IN SALEM FOR THE BURIAL 
OF THE DEAD, AND, SINCE 1637 KNOWN AS THE BurRyING PoINT, 
CONTAINS THE GRAVES oF GoveRNoR BRADSTREET, CHIEF JUSTICE 
LYNDE, AND OTHERS WHOSE VIRTUES, HONORS, COURAGE AND 
SAGACITY, HAVE NOBLY ILLUSTRATED THE IIIsTORY OF SALEM. 


Friends’ Cemetery, 39614 Essex street. Here, for a hundred 
years from 1718, stood the second meeting-house of the Society of 
Friends. 

Greenlawn Cemetery, bounded by Orne and Appleton streets 
and Liberty Hill avenue, is the principal burial place owned and 
administered by the city. It was first used in 180%. A beautiful 
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memorial chapel and conservatory, erected in 1894, by Walter 
Scott Dickson, in memery of his wife, is located here, and also a 
soldiers’ monument, placed here by the Sons of Veterans. 
Harmony Grove Cemetery. ‘By continuing down School and 
Grove streets to 30 Grove street, the main entrance of Harmony 
Grove Cemetery is reached. It comprises about sixty-five acres 
and was one of the first of the rural cemeteries to be established 
in this neighborhood (1840). An arch of rough stones spans the 
carriage-way at the entrance. It is fortunate in having within its 
precincts some fine wooded growth, which gives it a quiet and 
secluded air. Many noted persons are buried here, among them 
Jesse Smith, a body-guard of Washington; General James Miller, 
whose words, “I’ll try, sir,’ are historic; William Bentley, the 
faithful pastor, whose diary chronicles Salem contemporary his- 
tory for thirty-five years; George Peabody, the philanthropist; 
John Bertram, Salem’s benefactor; Joseph Peabody, eminent mer- 
chant; Leverett Saltonstall, first mayor of Salem. A stone is 
here erected to Frederick '’ownsend Ward, a native of Salem, a 
mandarin of the Chinese empire, and the commander of the “Ever 
Victorious Army.” ‘The beautiful memorial chapel, built in 1905, 
is a bequest of Mrs. Nancy C. Blake in memory of her son, George 
Harrison Blake, who died in 1869; a portrait of the latter by 
Charles Osgood hangs upon one of the walls. The Joseph Pea- 
body Memorial Window designed by Charles J. Connick was placed 
in the chapel in 1921 in memory of one of Salem’s foremost ship- 
masters. The subject-matter is treated symbolically rather than 
pictorially, and the figure of Christ in the center panel, which is 
the outstanding feature of the window, is in itself, a symbol of 
His Universal Love and Sympathy, recalling especially His Com- 
panionship with fishermen and sailors. Reference to the sea is 
made more powerful and direct by the use of the beautiful text 
from the Psalms, beginning, “‘l'hev that go down to the sea in 
ships”; while a more personal reference is ‘found in the introduc- 
tion of ships in the left and right iancets, similar to those in 
Joseph Peabody’s fleet, in harbor and on the high seas. This 
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personal suggestion is amplified by small figures, symbols, and 
devices, related to the sea and ships and commerce with foreign 
countries. Coats of arms of Salem, the Peabody family, Massa- 
chusetts, and the United States are also featured. The technique 
represents a new word in modern windows, both in method of 
construction employed and the material, preserving the spirit of 
the best period of European glass, with which the design is also 
in harmony. All the windows were designed and executed by 
Mr. Connick, ensuring perfect concord in color and treatment. 
A soldiers’ lot, on Greenwood avenue, has a fine granite monu- 
ment and tablet, erected by means of the M. Fenollosa fund. 
Adjoining the chapel is a crematory of the most modern type, the 
hall of which is a room of dignified proportions and of consider- 
able architectural beauty; connected therewith is a columbarium. 
Extensive greenhouses are maintained. The chapel and crematory 
are open from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. on week days throughout the 
year, and on Sunday afternoons during the Summer months. 

Howard Street Burial Ground adjoins the Prescott school- 
house and is under the care of the city. The first interments were 
made in 1801, and in the tomb of George Crowninshield reposed 
temporarily the bodies of Captain Lawrence and Lieutenant Lud- 
low of the Chesapeake. 

St. Mary’s Cemetery. At 220 North street is the extensive 
burial ground of the Roman Catholics, much beautified in recent 
years by the erection of an iron fence and planting of shrubs and 
trees. 


CHAPTER XII 


PARKS, SQUARES, Etc. 


The Common, which was named Washington Square in 1802, is 

a territory of about eight acres, bounded by what were known as, 
until 1880, Newbury, Brown, Pleasant and Forrester streets, but 
| are now called by the general 
: name of Washington Square. 
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Dipset the Common. ‘This is one of two 
TheMIntire West Gate places where the cows and goats 
Le es were brought mornings and to 
which they were returned at 

night, and from which the cowherd, a town functionary under 
bonds, took away the cows to the Neck for the day, and to which he 
returned them at night to the owners. On this part military drill 
was regularly held, and in 1714 the commoners voted that the spot 
“where trainings are held in front of Nathaniel Higginson’s house 
shall be forever kept as a training field for the use of Salem.” 
It is now a lawn, the ponds having been filled in and the entire 
surface levelled in 1801, when Khas Hasket Derby, then a colonel 
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in the militia, raised about $2,500 
for putting the reservation in better 
condition for a “training field.” A 
wooden fence with four elaborate 
gates was provided in 1805. The 
western gate was ornamented with 
wood carvings by the architect Sam- 


to replace Lombardy poplars, the 


gale of Sept. 23, 1815. A memo- 
rial bandstand was erected here in 
1926. 





® Forest River Park, reached WASHINGTON 
through Clifton avenue, from La- Medallion carved in wood 
fayette street, is finely located on yy Sarit Meta ine 
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rolling land skirting the harbor. It . 
was purchased by the city and opened in 190%, It contains 29 
acres and is equipped with a bathing basin and spaces for games 
and sports. (See Pioneers’ Village, page 137. 

Gallows Hill Park. where the witches were executed, contains 
22 acres. It has been embellished with trees and shrubs. A ball 
field has been laid out. 

Highland Park, off Highland avenue, contains 248 acres, and 
maintains a municipal golf course. 

Ledge Hill Park is opposite the main entrance to Harmony 
Grove Cemetery, and was devised to the city by the will of Esther 
C. Mack. in 1885, being confirmed by the will of her brother, Dr. 
William Mack, in 1895. This is an extensive rocky eminence, 
affording an excellent view of the city and harbor. It contains 
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a granite iedge with rare geological markings of interest to the | 
student. . | 

Liberty Hill, which is reached by way of Liberty Hill avenue, | 
has been a park from the first settlement, and is a favorite resort | 
for many people on account of “Cold Spring”; these springs of 
pure cold water have been used for centuries. This is a delightful | 
and picturesque spot; and here, in 1844, the Millerites conducted | 
a camp meeting, ten thousand people attending on a single | 
Sunday. a. | 

The Willows. At the easterly end of the city is the park called — 
the Willows. Not only is this resorted to by the people of the city, | 
but pleasant summer days bring thousands of visitors by water 
and land from Boston, Lowell, and nearer towns and cities. Motor- | 
boats ply about the harbor and to Baker’s Island. The location — 
is beautiful, being on a peninsular jutting out in a rugged point 
and is one of the few such sites on our coast freely accessible to 
the public. To the north, across the water, lies the Beverly shore, 
with its summer residences peeping out from among the trees; Cape 
Ann is at the northeast; Great and Little Misery, Baker’s (with 
its single lighthouse), Lowell, and the smaller islands of the har- 
bor, directly seaward; and on the south is the rocky headland of 
Marblehead, with its dilapidated old Fort Miller at the water’s 
edge. On fine days the harbor is enlivened by scores of sailing 
craft and launches. The city provides open pavilions, where par- 
ties may lunch and enjoy the scenery and surroundings. Several 
restaurants are rented by the city, and at any of them lunch, dinner 
or supper may be had at a moderate price; and for children there 
are the amusements usually found in public places. The old trees 
Which gave the name to this marine park, are European white 
willows. ‘They were planted by the Salem Board of Health in 
1801, to provide a shady walk for convalescents at an old hospital. 
Nine of the forty trees remain today. 

Tue J. C. B. Surria Swimaine Poon, the largest on the At- 
lantic seaboard, was built with funds left by Mr. Smith and from 
funds furnished from a Federal project. 
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JUNIPER Point. Adjoining the Willows to the south is Juniper 
Point, a summer resort, with many pleasantly situated. colaees 
and two hotels, the Atlantic, and Juniper Point Inn. 

Fort Ler. There have been forts and blockhouses on Salem 
Neck from the earliest times. Fort Lee is located on the heights - 
at the left, beyond the city farm. ‘There was a fort constructed on 
this site as early as 1742, and it was occupied in the War of 
1812-15.. In the War of the Rebellion it mounted four guns, 
which commanded the approaches to the outer harbor. It was 
transferred by the United States Government to the City of Salem 
in 1922. The earthworks add much to the picturesque appearance 
of the Neck. Bentley’s Rock is nearby. 

Winter Island. Opposite Fort Lee, to the right, hes Winter 
Island, reached by a causeway. In the early days this was the 
center of the fishing industry and a place of shipbuilding; many 
people resided there and on the adjacent portions of the Neck, 
and two or more taverns flourished there in early days. The noted 
frigate Hssex, of thirty-two guns, was built here in 1799, under 
the supervision of Capt. Joseph Waters, by Enos Briggs, at a spot 
near the lighthouse. Several public executions have taken place 
here, the last one being in 1821, when Stephen Merrill Clark of 
Newbury, a boy of sixteen, was hanged for the crime of arson. 

Fort PICKERING is on Winter Island. ‘There was a fort here as 
early as 1648. During the War of 1812-15 it was occupied, and 
at the time of the Civil War.it was fortified with six guns. During 
the Spanish-American War two companies of the Mass. 1st Heavy 
Artillery were stationed here. ‘The fort was located here to pre- 
vent the passage of unfriendly vessels into the inner harbor. It is 
now (1937) the property of the City of Salem. 

Winter Istanp LicurHousk, reached by a bridge, is near Fort 
Pickering. 

A portion of Winter Island has been taken over by the Govern- 
ment as an airport for the United States Coast Guard Service. 
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Town House Square. This square is formed by the crossing 


of Essex and Washington streets. From the first settlement this 
has been the center of population and business, and the scene of 


many important events. 
Rep Cross INcIpENT. ‘Town House Square is undoubtedly the 


scene of Endecott’s cutting the red cross of St. George from the 


flag of England. He was so opposed to all suggestions of papacy 
that he argued that a banner bearing a cross was improper in a 
Puritan commonwealth, and without fear of magistrates or of the 
offence to his sovereign, he deliberately removed the obnoxious 
emblem of the church. For this act he was disfranchised for one 
year by the authorities of the colony, though they secretly sympa- 
thized with him, but feared the effect the act would produce a 
the future relations between the king and the colony. 

Tim Town Pump that Hawthorne wrote about in “A Rill from 
the Town Pump,” is commemorated by the site of the old town 
pump in Town House Square, which is approximately marked by 


a circular stone sunk in the pavement bearing the letter “H.” 


(See chapter on Hawthorne, page 71.) 

Tur Warcr House was first a part of the town-, court-, and 
school-house when the latter was removed to the middle of Wash- 
ington street in 1676. The watch house was probably a small ell. 
in 1712, this little room was added to the schoolroom, and a new 
watch house was built on the north side of the square in Washing- 
ton street, midway between what is now the Northey block anc 
the Neal and Newhall building. It was little more than a large 
sentry box, and upon its top was a carved wooden, life-size figure 
of a soldier, bearing upon its breast the legend “Anna Regina, 

1712.” On this spot two cannon were monnied in the early days. 


Washington Street may be said to have been the only “street” 


in Salem for many years after its settlement, having been laid 


| 


out, four rods wide, in the original laying out of the town, about 
1629. The other early paths, including Hssex street, were narrow, 


crooked ways. 
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Gen. Stephen Abbot (1749-1813), an officer in the Revolution 
and first colonel of the Salem Cadets, lived at 21 Federal street, 
where he entertained Washington in 1789. 

President John Adams (1735-1826) as a young lawyer fre- 
quently visited Salem while riding the eastern circuit, and while 
here he stopped with his brother-in-law, Richard Cranch, who lived 
on Mill street. In 1769 John Adams tried a murder case in the 
old court house in Town House Square, appearing for the de- 
fendant. 

William Allen (1602-1678), one of the Old Planters, lived in 
a house that formerly stood on the western corner of Essex and 
Elm streets. 

Gov. John Albion Andrew (1818-1867), Civil War Governor 
of Massachusetts, while at the Dane Law School, frequently visited 
the Andrew house, 13 Washington Square, West. He also. was 
entertained by Hon. Robert 8. Rantoul at 17 Winter street and 
at Gedney Court. 

President Chester A. Arthur (1830-1886) visited the Essex 
Institute and the Peabody Museum on Sept. 8, 1882, having driven 
to Salem from Marblehead, where he was entertained after landing 
from the U. S. 8. “Despatch,” while on a cruise in eastern waters. 

Rev. Thomas Barnard (1748-1814), first pastor ofthe North 
church, and a central figure in the affair at the North Bridge, 
February, 1775, lived at that time in the large gambrel-roofed 
house now nestling among noble elms and buttonwoods, at 393 
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Hssex street. Rev. Brown Emerson 
afterwards lived there. 

Gov. Jonathan Belcher (1682-1757) 
was the guest of Chief Justice Lynde on 
Feb. 28, 1739, at this house, formerly on 
the site of the Lynde block, 145 Hssex 
street. 

Prof. Alexander Graham Bell 
(1847-1926) conducted many of the 
experiments and tests which led to his 
invention of the telephone in the Saun- 
ders house, 292 Hssex street, on the site 
of the Y. M. C. A. building. 

Rev. William Bentley (1759-1819), historian, patriot, radical 
and scholar, lived in the house numbered 106 Essex street. He 
was pastor of the Hast Church from 1783 until his decease. His 
diary, in four volumes, has been published by the Essex Institute. 
_ Capt. John Bertram (1796-1882), ship-owner, railway pro- 
jector, and one of two or three great benefactors of Salem. He 
built and occupied the brick house on Essex street, now the Public 
Library. 

Nathaniel Bowditch (1773-1838), eminent mathematician, 
was born March 26, 1773, in a picturesque house that formerly 
stood at 2 Brown street, but is now in the rear, at the end of 
Kimball court. During the last years of his residence in Salem 
he lived at 312 Essex street. Rev. Samuel Johnson, a noted liberal 
preacher, eminent scholar and writer, the author of “Oriental 
Religions,” was also born in the Brown street house. 

Gov. Simon Bradstreet (1603-1697), Colonial Governor of 
Massachusetts, lived and died in a house formerly on the site of 
the museum building of the Essex Institute. He was buried in 
the Charter Street Burying Ground. 

Rev. Charles T. Brooks (1813-1883), the essayist and poet, 
resided at 38 Washington Square, South. 
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Judge Lincoln F. Brigham (1819-1895), Chief Justice of the 
Massachusetts Superior Court. Lived in the Tontine block, War- 
ren street, destroyed in the great fire of 1914. 

Gov. William Burnett (1688-1729) convened the General. 
Court in the old Salem Town House in 1728 and 1729. 

George Cabot (1751-1823), the distinguished Federalist and 
president of the Hartford Convention, was born in a house form- 
erly on the site of the Kmpire Theatre, 285 Essex street. 

Justice Salmon P. Chase (1808-1873), the financier of the 
Civil War, and afterwards Chief Justice of the United States, 
visited Collector Rantoul at the Custom House in the summer of 
1866. Judge Chase had many friends hereabouts and enjoyed 
frequent trips with them down the harbor and among the islands — 
in the Custom House boat “Excelsior.” Such guests as Dr. 
Briggs, General Oliver, Major Huntington, Stephen and Willard 
Philips, Alpheus Crosby, General Cogswell, Darwin EH: Ware, 
and James A. Gillis made up the party. 

Rufus Choate (1799-1859), “the wizard of the bar,’ while 
living in Salem occupied the house 14 Lynde street, and also lived 
at 114 Federal street. 

Gen. William Cogswell (1838-1895), lived in the West block, 
? Summer street. He was a brigadier general in the Civil War, 
twice mayor of Salem, and a member of Congress. He was buried 
from the Tabernacle Church with military honors. 

John Singleton Copley (1737-1815), the celebrated artist, came 
to Salem in 1767 or 1768 and lived in the Ruck house, 8 Mill 
street. While here he painted many local magnates’ portraits. 
His son, subsequently Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, was brought here when an infant. They sailed for England 
from Marblehead. : 

Giles Corey (1616-1692) lived on the site of 46 Boston street, 
before his removal to his last residence in what is now :West 
Peabody. He was pressed to death for refusing to plead at the 
time of the witchcraft trials, the only time in America this penalty 
was inflicted. 
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Benjamin W. Crowninshield (1772-1851), member of Con- 
gress and Secretary of the Navy under Madison and Monroe, built 
and lived in the house, 180 Derby street, now the “Old Ladies’ 
Home.” 

King Edward VII (1841-1910), when Prince of Wales, was 
received on his Hastern tour, by the city government of Salem, 
Oct. 20, 1860. The affair was most amusing. The mayor and 
aldermen had been provided with an enclosure placed against the 
iron fence of the tunnel, just at its entrance from the railroad 
station, and the length of the train between the engine driver’s cab 
and the platform of the Prince’s car had been measured and a 
mark made on the side of the tunnel opposite which the engine 
driver was to stop in order to bring the Prince’s platform against 
the enclosure containing the mayor and aldermen. But before the 
train left Boston another car was added between the engine and 
the Prince’s car, bringing the platform of the latter, when it came 
to a standstill, a rod or two away from the city government. Sig- 
nals were made to the engine-driver to start up his train, and he, 
supposing the function had been for some reason abandoned, 
pushed on into the tunnel. As soon as possible the city govern- 
ment broke loose from the enclosure, made their way through the 
dense mass of people, followed the train into the tunnel, and some 
of them, including His Honor Mayor Webb, succeeded in getting 
on board, while others returned to the upper air, and a few, unable 
to face the grotesque situation, pursued their way on foot to the 
northern end of the tunnel, where they emerged. His Royal High- 
ness was graciously pleased to remark that he was delighted with 
what he saw of the ancient city of Salem. . 

Gov. John Endecott (1589-1665), lived in “a faire house,” 
whose oaken frame had been brought from England and set up at 
Cape Ann and afterward removed to Salem and located near 
what is now 53 Washington street. The colony granted him the 
“Orchard Farm” at Danvers. 

Judge William Crowninshield Endicott (1826-1900) was 
born in the house now the Old Ladies’ Home, 180 Derby street, 
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and in after life lived for some thirty years in the Cabot house, 
365 Hssex street. He became a Justice of our Supreme Judicial 
Court, and Secretary of War under President Cleveland. 

Prof. Moses G. Farmer (1820-1893) lived at 11 Pearl street, 
and later on Lafayette street and at 316 Hssex street. He invented 
an electric lamp in 1859, and afterwards constructed, for the city 
of Boston, the first successful electric fire alarm. 

Rev. Joseph B. Felt (1789-1869), the historian, and author 
of “Annals of Salem,” and other historical works, resided at 27 
Norman street. 


Gov. Thomas Gage (1720-1787) transferred the seat of govern- 
ment to Salem in June, 1774, and, during that summer, lived at 
the Hooper house in Danvers, now removed to Washington, D. C., 
guarded by a regiment of British regulars. | 

Hon. Benjamin Goodhue (1748-1814), United States Senator, 
1796-1800, was born at 70 Boston street. Here also was born, 
Jan. 11, 1812, Dr. Henry Wheatland, the founder of the Essex 
Institute. Senator Goodhue, his uncle, also lived at 403 Hssex 
street. 


President Ulysses S. Grant (1822-1885) passed through the 
city by rail, Oct. 17, 1871, and was received by the city govern- 
ment upon a temporary platform erected in Washington street, to 
which the President stepped from his car and addressed a few 
words to the people. 

Hon. William Gray, Jr. (1750-1825) was born in Lynn but 
came to Salem at an early age and became one of the greatest 
merchants and ship-owners in the country. He built and lived 
in a mansion now part of the New Essex House. His counting 
room (destroyed in the great fire of 1914) was at 311 Derby street. 
He was Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts in 1810-11. 

Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus (1883- ) and Crown 
Princess Louise of Sweden visited the House of the Seven Gables 
and the Peabody Museum on June 18, 1926, while on a tour of 
the United States. 
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Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804) visited Salem June 20, 1800, 
and was entertained at the Benjamin Pickman house, 165 Essex 
street. Five years later the new Assembly Hall on Chestnut street 
was built and later named in his honor. 


Capt. Jonathan Haraden (1745-1803), the redoubtable com- 
mander of the Revolutionary privateer “Gen. Pickering,’ and 
“Tyrannicide,” lived in the large brick house, since altered to a 
double tenement, 32 and 34 Charter street. 

President Benjamin Harrison (1833-1901) visited the Essex 
Institute and the Peabody Museum on Aug. 12, 1893, coming from 
Beverly, where he was the guest of his daughter. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864). (See chapter on Haw- 
thorne, page 53.) 

Mrs. Sophia (Peabody) Hawthorne (1810-1871), wife of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, was born at 53 Summer street. 

Rev. Francis Higginson (1588-1630), the first “teacher” of 
the Salem church, lived midway between what is now the Daniel 
Low Company building and the Price block. He was the author 
of “New England’s Plantation,” and the ancestor of the American 
Higginsons. He came in 1629 and died the next year. 


Dr. Edward Augustus Holyoke 
(1728-1829), centenarian physician of 
Salem, lived where the Naumkeag build- 
ing now stands, 205 Hssex street. The 
Essex Institute has his professional jour- 
nals, recording a medical practice of eighty 
years’ duration. He was the first presi- 
dent of the Philosophical Society, of the 
Salem Atheneum, and of the Essex His- 
torical Society; the friend and corres- 
pondent of leading men of science and 
letters, active in every public enterprise, . 
especially in building the Salem and Boston Turnpike; and seven 
months before his death presided at a dinner of the Massachusetts 
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Medical Society, given in his honor, on his one hundredth birth- 
day. His portrait is at the Institute and at the Athenzum. 

President Andrew Jackson (1767-1845) visited Salem, June 
26, 1833, and passed the night at the “Mansion House,” which 
then stood near the head of Central street. On the following day, 
before breakfast, he visited the museum of the East India Marine 
Society and other points of interest, and at nine o’clock left for 
Lowell. 

Rev. Samuel Johnson (1822-1882), liberal preacher, eminent 
scholar and author of “Oriental Religions,’ was born at 2 Brown 
street, the birthplace of Dr. Bowditch. The building is now re- 
moved to the end of Kimball court. 

Louis Kossuth (1802-1894), the Hungarian patriot, was enter- 
tained in Salem, May 6, 1852, pete welcomed in front of the 
Hssex House by ‘the Mayor, Hon. Charles W. Upham, in an elo- 
quent address, and later driven about the city. 

The Marquis de Lafayette (1757-1834) visited Salem Oct. 29, 
1784, and was entertained at the Assembly Hall, 138 Federal street. 
He again visited Salem, Aug. 31, 1824, and was accorded a grand 
ovation by sailors in uniform massed at the hill on Lafayette 
street, and by the school children on the Common. He was wel- 
comed by Judge Story in front of the Essex House on his arrival. 
The hotel was then known as the Essex Coffee House. Lafayette 
spent the night there, and for a short time after it was called the 
Lafayette Coffee House. He dined at Hamilton Hall, with three 
hundred guests, and was entertained by Judge Story at 26 Winter 
street in the evening. Here he stood on the front doorstep with 
his host, and shook hands with many admirers who passed through 
the grounds from Winter to Oliver street. That the Marquis was 
pleased with his reception in Salem appears from two accounts of 
his American tour, printed in France on his return home.* 

* In each of these towns he was the object of the same demonstrations; 
but it was at Salem that the brilliancy of his reception was particularly 
marked; the rain that fell in torrents did not damp the ardor of anybody. 
Here and at Beverly he attempted in vain to dismiss the civie escorts which 


attended him; the very children, for once, refused to obey him.—Voyage du 
General Lafayette aux Etats-Unis d’Amerique:. Paris, 1826, 
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During his visit he was several times at and near Washington 
Square, and an elaborate arch was erected at the head of Winter 
street, from which hung a decoration printed on American duck 
-woven at the factory of Wiliam Gray, standing in Spring street, 
and later occupied by the Pulsifers as an oil-cloth factory, and 
-a paint shop by the Hon. David M. Little for boat building, and 
by Ross Turner as a studio. This decoration is now at the Hssex 
Institute and bears a verse composed by the late George C. Chase, 
then a bookkeeper at the duck factory. The verse is as follows, 
and is perpetuated in several of the memoirs of Lafayette’s last 
visit to America: 


“While winds shall blow, and seas shall roll, 
While aught remains that’s good and great, 
Our NATIVE DUCK, from pole to pole, 
Shall waft the fame of LA-FAYETTE.” 


Gen. Frederick West Lander (1822-1862), brave officer in 
the Civil War, was born at 5 Barton square. Educated as a civil 
engineer, he was emploved by the government to report on the feasi- 
bility of a railroad to the Pacific. He also constructed the great 
wagon-road which made the railroad possible, and on one of his 
surveys, he was the only member who returned alive. In 1861, 
when Sumter fell, he was in Texas on a secret embassy from the 
government, and escaped with great difficulty at the last moment, 
bringing important advices to Washington. He was mace the first 
commissioned brigadier, May 1%, and in June was assigned to a 
command on the upper Potomac. He was shot in the leg while 
undertaking a reconnaisance at Edward’s Ferry. His wound had 
not healed when he reported for duty to General Hancock, in Jan- 
uary, 1862. His death was announced March 3, in a special order 
from General McClellan. His remains were brought here, and, 
after lying in state at the City Hall, were buried from the South 
Church with a degree of pomp and ceremony unequalled since the 
funeral honors accorded in 1813 to Lawrence and Ludlow. 
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Gov. Levi Lincoln (1782-1868) was entertained by Rev. Dr. 
Brazer—they married sisters—at his home, 17 Winter street, later 
occupied by Hon. Robert 8S. Rantoul. 

Hon. George Bailey Loring (1817-1891), member of. Congress, 
Commissioner of Agriculture under Presidents Garfield and 
Arthur, and Minister to Portugal under Harrison, lived in the 
house, now much altered, 328 Essex street, and here on several 
oceasions entertained President Pierce. 

Abiel Abbot Low (1811-1893), eminent merchant of New 
York city, philanthropist and benefactor of Salem, was born on 
Federal street and began business on Hssex street. 

Hon. Benjamin Lynde (1666-1745), Chief Justice of the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay, 1729-1745; his son, bearing the same 
name and holding the same office ; and J udge Andrew Oliver, son. 
of Lieutenant-Governor Oliver, in turn occupied the house that 
formerly stood on the present site of the Lynde block, 145 Essex 
street. 

Gen. ese B. McClellan (1826-1885) passed the day in 
Salem, Feb. 5, 1863, was tendered a public reception at the Essex 
House in the morning, and later a breakfast at the mansion of 
George Peabody, 29 Washington Square, now the Bertram Home. 

Samuel McIntire (1757-1811), eminent architect and carver in 
wood, lived at 29 Summer street. His shop was at the rear of 
his dwelling. Examples of his carving may be seen at the museum 
of the Essex Institute and all about Salem. . 

Thomas Maule (1645-1724), whose name is famous from his 
connection with the Quakers, built, about 1690, and occupied the 
house that formerly stood at 331 Kssex street. He figures in the 
“House of the Seven Gables.” | 

Gen. James Miller (1776-1851), the hero of Lundy Lane in the 
War of 1812, Governor of Arkansas, 1819-1825, and Collector of 
the port of Salem, 1 825-1849, on whom the State of New York con- 
ferred a sword as a protector of her frontier, presented by Daniel 
Webster, lived at 180 Derby street, now the Old Ladies’ Home. 
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President James Monroe (1758-1831) visited Salem, July 8, 
1817, coming from Marblehead, and was present at the opening of 
the new Town House and Market. On the next day he lunched 
with Senator Silsbee at 94 Washington Square, dined at Secre- 
tary Crowninshield’s, now the Old Ladies’ Home, and was enter- 
tained in the evening by Judge Story at his house, 26 Winter 
street. The next evening he attended a ball at the house of Ste- 
phen White, 31 Washington square, and left for the Hast on the 
following morning. 

Prof. Edward Sylvester Morse (1838-1925), Director of 
Peabody Museum, 1880-1925. Prominent zoologist, lecturer, and 
authority on Japanese ceramics and ethnology. Member of many 
American and foreign scientific societies. Resided in Salem many 
years between 1880 and 1925. Wrote: First Book of Zoology; 
Japanese Homes and Their Surroundings; Glimpses of China; 
Catalog of Morse Collection of Japanese Pottery; Mars and Its 
Mystery; Japan Day by Day; many papers on zoological subjects, 
particularly on mollusea and brachiopods, on ethnology and arche- 
ology. Professor of zoology at Bowdoin, 1871-4; at Imperial 
University, Tokio, Japan, 1877-1880. Decorated by Japanese 
Emperor with Order of the Rising Sun (1898); Order of the 
Sacred Treasure (1922). 

Rev. Edward Norris (1579-1659) lived, from 1649 until his 
death in 1659, at what is now 90 Washington street. He was the 
pastor of the First Church, 1640-1659. 

Rev. Nicholas Noyes (1647-1717), the pastor of the First 
Church at the time of the witchcraft delusion, lived at what is now 
74 Washington street. 

Gen. Henry Kemble Oliver (1800-1885) lived at 142 Federal 
street, and named his famous tune ‘Federal Street.” He was 
mayor of Lawrence and later of Salem, being almost the organizer 
of Lawrence, in a municipal sense, for he was mayor in her first 
years and arranged the plan of her parks, public buildings, schools 
and churches, securing unity in the general design, and choosing 
the bells to be placed on engine-houses, cotton-mills, schools and 
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churches, so that they made a harmonious 
chime. He was also at different times a 
teacher in Salem, organist of. the North 
Church, musical composer and bass singer, 
adjutant-general, and treasurer and re- 
ceiver-general of the state, and treasurer 
of Lawrence Mills. He occupied the 
municipal chair of Salem on his eightieth 
birthday. 

Benjamin Peirce (1809-1880), profes- 
sor of Mathematics in Harvard College, 
was born in the Tontine Block, 29-35 
Warren street, which was destroyed in the 
great fire of 1914. He was among the 
most eminent men of science in his day, 
and was at the head of the United States Coast Survey when he 
established the meridians which regulate and control the standard 
time of the continent. The late Lincoln Flage Brigham, Chief 
Justice of the Superior Court, resided at No. 29 Warren street. 

Sir William Pepperrell (1696-1759), the captor of Louisburg, 
was given a dinner July 4, 1746, in the old Town House. 

Rev. Hugh Peter (1599-1660), the successor of Roger Williams 
as pastor of the First Church in Salem, lived in the ancient house 
that early occupied the site of the present Price block. He came 
here in 1636; became much interested in the development of 
the business and commerce of the colony, promoting the building 
of vessels, etc., and in 1641 went to England in behalf of those 
interests, becoming involved with Oliver Cromwell in the fight 
for the Commonwealth, and upon the Restoration was charged as 
an accessory in causing the death of the King, was executed at 
Charing Cross, Oct. 13, 1660, beheaded, drawn and quartered, and 
his head exposed on a pole on London Bridge. 

John Pickering, LL.D. (1777-1846), the Greek lexicographer 
and famous linguist, lived at 18 Chestnut street, and died in Bos- 
ton, where he was city solicitor. He was a son of Col. Timothy 
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Pickering. The same house was also the residence of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne in 1846. 

Col. Timothy Pickering (1745-1829), was born in the Picker- 
-ing house, 18 Broad street.He was the most eminent member of 
the family, and among the conspicuous 
men of Revolutionary times. He was a 
militia colonel and adjutant-general, and 
prominent among the doughty men who 
held the pass at North Bridge. He was 
register of deeds and wrote papers on 
military drill, a few volumes of which 
appeared in print. He fought at the 
battles of Germantown and Brandywine; 
while as statesman he held the offices of 
Representative and Senator, and in Wash- 
ington’s cabinet, at different times, of 
-Postmaster-General, Secretary of War, 
and Secretary of State. Both his father 
and son John were also persons of distinction. He died at 2! 
Warren street, in the Tontine block, which was destroyed in 1914 
in the great fire. He founded the Hssex Agricultural Society. 

President Franklin Pierce (1804-1869) on several occasions 
was entertained by Hon. George B. Loring at his home, 328 Hssex 
street. 

President James K. Polk (1795-1849) passed through Salem, 
July 5, 1847, during a pouring rain, but did not leave his carriage 
to visit places of interest. : 

Gov. Thomas Pownall (1720-1805) visited Salem, Oct. 22, 
1757, and was entertained at the Benjamin Pickman house, 165 
Essex street. 

Prof. Frederick W. Putnam (1839-1915), the first director 
of the Peabody Museum, Salem; eminent archeologist, naturalist, 
and museum director, was born at 99 Federal street. 
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Judge Samuel Putnam (1768-1853), judge of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 1814-1842, occupied with his 
family the Assembly House, Federal street, until his removal to 
Boston in 1833. 

Hon. Nathan Read (1759-1849), member of Congress and 
inventor of a paddle-wheel for a boat, with which he experimented 
on Danvers River in 1789, lived in a house formerly occupying the 
site of the museum building of the Essex Institute. He also built 
the first 1ron-works at Waters River, Danvers, and invented ma- 
chinery for cutting nails, there producing the first cut nails. A 
working model of his nail-cutting machine is in the museum of 
the Hssex Institute. 


John Robinson (1846-1925). Born in Salem and lifelong resi- 
dent; trustee of Peabody Museum, Ropes Memorial, Salem Hos- 
pital, Salem Atheneum, and Salem East India Marine Society; 
botanist; keeper of Marine Room of Peabody Museum. Wrote: 
Flora of Essex County, Ferns in Their Homes and Ours, Our 
‘Trees, Catalogue of Oriental Coins, Catalogue of Marine Room of 
Peabody Museum, etc. 

John Rogers (1829-1906), sculptor, whose “character groups” 
are everywhere familiar, was born in the Pickman-Derby-Brook- 
house house that formerly stood (until 1915) on the site of the 
present Masonic Temple. (See BEN) of his works in Hssex 
Institute.) 

President Theodore Roosevelt (1858. 1919), during the polit- 
ical campaign of 1912, from an automobile addressed an audience 
in ‘Town House Square. 

Hon. Leverett Saltonstall (1783-1845), first mayor of Salem 
(1836), and subsequently a member of Congress, lived at 41 
Chestnut street. 

Samuel Shattuck (1620-1689), the Quaker, lived at 185 Hssex 
street. He was repeatedly fined and imprisoned and finally ban- 
ished for his religious opinions. He sailed for England, leaving 
his home, family and property, had an audience with King 
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Charles II, and obtained an order that the extreme measures taken 
against the Friends be at an end. He returned, and the cruelties 
of the colonial authorities were soon stopped. 

_ Gen. William T. Sherman (1820-1891) was entertained by 
Judge Hndicott in 1890, at his residence, 365 Essex street. 

Hon. Nathaniel Silsbee (1773-1850), United States Senator 
from 1826 to 1835, was born at 69 Essex street, and lived for some 
years in the house 27 and 29 Daniels street. He subsequently 
lived at 94 Washington Square, East, which he built. Now, greatly 
changed in appearance, it is occupied by the Knights of Columbus. 
President Monroe was entertained here July 9, 1817; and at a 
later date Senators Henry Clay and Daniel Webster. 

Rev. Samuel Skelton (1584-1634), the first pastor of the 
church in Salem, lived at what is now 14 Front street. 

Justice Joseph Story (1779-1845) lived at 26 Winter street, in 
a house built by him in 1811. Here, Feb. 12, 1819, was born his 
son, William Wetmore Story, the noted author and sculptor. The 
cradle of Joseph and William W. Story 
is now at the Institute. General Lafayette 
was entertained here by Judge Story, Aug. 
31,. 1824. 

Judge Story had an office, when he first 
came to Salem from Marblehead, on the 
second floor of the wooden Deliverance 
Parkman house, on the lot now occupied 
by the Shepard block, corner of North and 
Kssex streets. He also once had an office 
on Washington street, near Lynde. Fin- 
ally he built a wooden office on the western 
side of his Winter street residence, on land 
later oceupied by Charles Odell, and when the Story estate passed 
into other hands, this office was removed to Norman street, where 
it was used as an office by Dr. Benjamin Cox, and thence to Creek 
street, 
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President William H. Taft (1857-1930) spent the summers 
of 1910-1912 at Beverly and frequently passed through the streets 
of Salem in his automobile. On Oct. 4, 1912, he “unveiled the 
bronze tablet at the Issex Institute in memory of the officers and 
men of the Ist Heavy Artillery, Mass. Vols., who served in the 
Civil War, and March 28, 1916, he delivered an address in Ames 
Memorial Hall. 

Benjamin Thompson, later Count Rumford (1753-1814) was 
a clerk in a store at 314 Essex street, in 1766. He was born in 
Woburn and removed to Salem, where he was employed in the 
shop of John Appleton. The Essex Institute has a shop bill, re- 
ceipted for Mr. Appleton, with Thompson’s signature. He served 
in the British army during the latter part of the Revolutionary 
War, went to Bavaria, and in time became commander-in-chief of 
the Bavarian army, and was made Count Rumford. He was also 
eminent in science and as an author. <A colossal statue to his 
memory ornaments one of the avenues in the city of Munich. 
Rumford ovens, invented by him, are to be found in many of the 
larger of the old Salem houses. 

Dr. John G. Treadwell (1805-1856), a leading physician, lived 
at North street. He left the Treadwell farm at Topsfield to the 
Essex Agricultural Society. 

Rev. Charles W. Upham (1802-1875), mayor of Salem, mem- 
ber of Congress and author of the standard work on “Salem Witch- 
craft,” lived at 313 Hssex street. 

Rev. Jones Very (1813-1880) lived and died at 154 Federal 
street. His house 1s now the property of the Essex Institute. His 
poems, first collected and published by Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
later by James Freeman Clarke, William Page Andrews and sisters 
of Mr. Very, have elicited commendations from Dr. Channing, the 
elder Dana, Bryant, Hawthorne, and G. W. Curtis. 

Gen. Frederick T. Ward (1831-1862) lived during his child- 
hood at 96 Derby street, in the house of his grandfather Town- 
send. The life of General Ward was_romantic and adventurous. 
He obtained his title by organizing and drilling Chinese troops, 
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which, under his leadership, had such a success during the Tai 
Ping rebellion that they came to be known as “the ever victorious 
army.” After his death a temple was dedicated to him, and, by 
Imperial mandate, he was worshipped as a deity. The English 
General Gordon was appointed to succeed him. At the Essex 
Institute is a memorial library (over 4,000 volumes) of books 
relating to China and the Chinese, together with personal relics 
of Ward and his Chinese wife, and the bullet by which he died 
in battle. 

George Washington (1732-1799) was presented to the towns- 
people on the occasion of his visit to Salem, Oct. 29, 1789, from the 
balcony of the Town and Court House which formerly stood in the 
center of what is now Washington street, nearly opposite the pres- 
ent Tabernacle Church. He entered the town from Marblehead, 
passing from Lafayette street, then a rural lane with gates across 
it, through Mill, High and Summer streets, to upper Federal street, 
and thence down Federal, reviewing the military, he repaired to 
the Court House. Here he stood on the balcony while odes were 
sung and welcomes tendered and the people shouted themselves 
hoarse. Senator Goodhue presented him the formal address. 
Here, too, his features were scanned by McIntire, who was seated 
at a window near by, and a profile bas-relief, executed in wood, 
which for years adorned the fine architectural gateway at the 
western entrance of the Common, was the result of a sketch then 
made. This is now at the Essex Institute. Later the President 
called at the house of Major Saunders, who commanded his body- 
guard, the Cadets, and also at the Chase house, both in Federal 
street, and between seven and nine o’clock honored with his pres- 
ence a ball at the Assembly House. There were guns and bells and 
flights of rockets, and the Court House was illuminated. The 
President passed the night in the northeast chamber, second floor, 
of the mansion cf Joshua Ward, now the Washington House, 148 
Washington street, a fine brick mansion house which was placed 
at his service by the family. He left for Beverly and the Kast in 
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the morning. In his famous diary he made this entry: “Between 
7 and 8 o’clock went to assembly, where there was at least a hun- 
dred handsome and well-dressed ladies . . . a greater portion with 
much blacker hair than are usually seen in the Southern States.” 

There is evidence that Washington, when a young man, had been 
in Salem, on a visit to the Clarke family, and perhaps also during 
the siege of Boston. 

Daniel Webster (1782-1852) frequently visited Salem in the 
course of his legal practice. In 1830 he was counsel in the famous 
White murder trial, and on other occasions was entertained by his 
colleague Senator Silsbee, 94 Washington Square, Hast. His son, 
Col. Daniel Fletcher Webster, who was killed at the second battle 
of Bull Run, was married at 31 Washington square. 

Roger Williams (1599-1683), a successor of Mr. Higginson, 
lived in his house about midway between what is now the Daniel 
Low Company building and the Price block. He was a redoubt- 
able champion of religious freedom, a man of such virile nature 
and persistency that banishment was adjudged necessary by the 
colonial magistrates at Boston. In a sick condition, Williams fled 
into the wilderness in the depth of winter, to the wigwam of 
Massasoit at Plymouth, where he remained for several months 
recovering from severe illness. He then went to what is now 
Rhode Island, secured a grant of territory, and founded a free 
state. 

Henry Winthrop (1608-1630), son of Governor Winthrop, is 
supposed to have been drowned near the site of the North Bridge 
on July 2, 1680. He had arrived in the ship “Talbot,” July 1, 
and the accident happened the following day while crossing the 
North River to visit an Indian settlement or camp. 

John Woodbury, one of the old Planters, erected his home- 
stead at what is now 218 Hssex street. 

Joseph E. Worcester (1784-1865), compiler of Worcester’s 
Dictionary, at one-time conducted a private school in a building 
which formerly stood in what is now the front churchyard of the 
First Baptist Church, Hawthorne was one of his pupils, 
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IN SALEM 


(S. A.)—-State Armory; (B. H.)—Bertram Home for Aged Men: 
(C. H.)—Oity Hali; (Ct. H.)—Court House; (BH. I.)—Essex Institute: 
(P. M.)-—Peabody Museum; (P. L.)—Public Library; (R. M.)—Ropes 
Memorial; (8S. M. 8S.)—Salem Marine Society; (B. 8.)—Bentley School; 


(M. B.)—-Merchants Bank; (T. 0.)—State Teachers College. 


Notre.—lt is to be understood, in the following list, that all 
portraits unless otherwise stated. 


Abbot, Rev. John Emery, 1793-1819, minister, North Church, 
Salem. Miniature by Miss Goodrich. 

Abbot, Rev. John Emery, 1793-1819. Silhouette. 

Abbott, Gen. Stephen, 1749-1813. Revolutionary officer. By 
George Southward. 

Adams, John Quincy, 1767-1848. Sixth President of the United 
States. 

Ahmet ben Haman, of Muscat. By Edward Mooney, New York, 
1840. 

Aiken, Capt. William B., 1814-1884, master mariner. 

Allen, Edward, 1735-1803, merchant of Salem. 

Allen, Edward, 1764-1845, merchant of Salem. By Charles 
Osgood, 1844. 

Allen, John Fiske, 1807-1876, merchant of Salem. Miniature. 

Allen, John Fiske, 1807-1876. Drawing by Sarah Lockhart 
Allen. 

Allen, Mrs. Lucy Pickering (Dodge), 1810- 1840, wife of John 
Fiske Allen. By Pha toteane 

Allen, Nathaniel Kinsman, 1804-1875. By J. Harvey Young. 


Allen, Pickering Dodge, 1838-1863, as a child. By Abel Nichols. 


Allen, Pickering Dodge, 1838-1863, soldier in Civil War, by 
Wm. Henry Furness. 

Andrew, Capt. Nathaniel, 1813-1864, master mariner, Minia- 
ture. 

Andrews, Joseph, 1808-1869. 

Andrews, Joseph S., Laura J., and Mary E., children of Joseph 
and Josephine (Sprague ) Andrews. By G. lL. Fenton, 
1839. 
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Appleton, Francis Henry, 1847——-. By Mary Brewster Hazel- 





LOM, tose 
Austin, Capt. William, master mariner. By A. Diezen, 1806. (P. M.) 
Bancroft, Lieut. George C., 1837-1864. Killed in the Rebellion. (S. A.) 
Barnard, Rev. Edward, 1720-1774, minister at Haverhill. By 

John Singleton Copley. Cia 
Barnard, Capt. Edward, 1781-1858, master mariner. Sed ee 
Barnard, Rev. Thomas, 1748-1814, minister,, North Church, 

Salem. Bas-relief in wax. (E. I.) 
Barnard, Rev. Thomas, 1748-1814. Silhouettes (3). (Wal >) 
Barnard, Rev. Thomas, 1748-1814. Drawing by an unknown 

artist. (EH. I.) 
Barnes, Mrs. William (Bates), 1780—-—. (E. I.) 
Barr, Capt. James, 1754-1848, master mariner. Painted at 

Leghorn in 1806. (P. M.) 
Bates, William, 1812. (#. I.) 
Bayley, James, 1803-1852, merchant of Boston. By Chester 

Harding. Poem BY) 
Bayley, Samuel K., of Boston, 1808-1855. Miniature, 1829. (Ei 
Becket, Capt. John, 1746-1804, master mariner. About 1820. (P. M.) 
Becket, Capt. John, Jr., 1776-1816, master mariner. By Chris- 

tian Hornemann, 1811. CP. M,) 
Bell, Capt. John, 1779-1809, master mariner. (PM. 
Benson, Capt. Samuel, 1790-1862, master mariner. By George 

Southward. (P.M) 
Bentley, Rev. William, D.D.,. 1759-1819, minister, East Church, 

Salem. (Hedy) 
Bentley, Rev. William, D.D., 1759-1819. By James Frothing- 

ham. (P. M.) 
Bentley, Rev. William, 1759-1819. Copy by Charlotte Gilbert. (B.S8S.) 
Bentley, Rev. William, D.D., 1759-1819. Silhouettes (2). (E. I.) 
Berry, Capt. Aaron W., 1828-1865, master mariner. (PM) 
Bertram, John, 1796-1882, merchant and benefactor of Salem. 

By Frederick P. Vinton. (Pubs 
Bertram, John, 1796-1882. By Edgar Parker. (P. M.) 
Bertram, John, 1796-1882. Copy by Miss H. Frances Osborne 

after Edgar Parker. (#. I.) 
Bertram, Capt. John, 1796-1882, master mariner. By Charles 

Osgood. (BLAH!) 


Biglow, William, 1773-1844, educator and author. Salem and 
Boston. Bas-relief in wax. By John Christian Rausch- 


ner. “(85 2.) 
Blaek Hawk, 1767-1838, noted Indian. (Ped) 
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Blake, George Harrison, 1848-1869. By Charles Osgood. 
(Blake Memorial Chapel, Harmony Grove Cemetery) 


Blake, Adm. Robert, 1599-1657, British Admiral. (P.M.) 
Bolles, Rev. Edwin Courtland, 1836-1920. By J. Winbush. (HU) 


Bowditch, Capt. Joseph, 1700-1780, master mariner. Miniature. (#. I.) 
Bowditch, Nathaniel, 1773-1838, mathematician. Copy by Miss 


Marcia Oakes Woodbury after Charles Osgood. CH } 
Bowditch, Nathaniel, 1773-1838. By Charles Osgood. (S. M. 8.) 
Bowditch, Nathaniel, 1773-1838. By Charles Osgood, 1835. CPRME) 
Bowditch, Nathaniel, 1773-1838. Porcelain bas-relief. (He) 


Bradstreet, Gov. Simon, 1603-1697, Governor Mass. Bay Col- 
ony. Copy of painting in Massachusetts Senate chamber, (H. I.) 
Bradstreet, Gov. Simon, 1603-1697, copy of the original in the 


State House. By Joseph De Camp. (OUTES} 
Bridges, Capt. Henry Gardner, 1789-1849, master mariner, By 
eC Pratt, 1834. CBPAES) 


Briggs, Capt. James Buffington, 1790-1857, master mariner, (P. M.) 
Briggs, Capt. Jeremiah, 1780-1844, master mariner. By M. 


Vervoort, 1825. (PME) 
Briggs, Capt. Samuel, 1785-1822, master mariner CP2M.} 
Brooks, Rev. Charles T., 1813-1883, Unitarian minister, author, 

Bas-relief in plaster. (Holy 
Brooks, John Franklin, 1838-1914, merchant. By Frank W. 

Benson (1917). Crit 
Broughton, Capt. Nicholson, 1724-1798, master mariner, (Poi) 
Brown, Mrs. Ann. By Henry C. Pratt. ol i Me 
Brown, Dr. Benjamin Frederick, 1793——. Crayon by un- 

known artist. CE. I.) 
Brown, Capt. William, 1770-1802, master mariner, lost on Cape 

Cod. Miniature. Hugh Bridport. CEE) 
Brown, Capt. William, 1770-1802, master mariner. (P. M.) 
Brown, Capt. William, 1783-1833, master mariner. Ces) 
Brownell, Lieut. Francis E. The avenger of Col. Ellsworth, 

1864) By James Harvey Young. (S. A.) 
Bryant, Mrs. Timothy, 1791-1823. Miniature. (BE. I.) 
Buffington, Capt. James, 1798-1881, master mariner, (POM) 
Burrill, Capt. Josiah G., 1784-1832, master mariner, (P. M.) 
Buxton, Maj. Seth S., 1832-1863. Crayon by unknown artist. (#. TI.) 
Cabot, Francis, 1717-1786, merchant of Salem. Cris) 
Cabot, Joseph, 1720-1767. Miniature. ' (#. I.) 
Cabot, Joseph S., 1796-1874, merchant of Salem. Silhouette. (HB. i 
Carleton, Jonathan F., 1805-1880. Crayon by unknown artist, Chere) 
Carleton, Mary Ann, 1808-1902. Crayon by unknown artist. (#. J.) 
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Carleton, Oliver, 1807-1882. Crayon by unknown. artist. (#. I.) 
Carlile, Eleanor (Forrester), 1797 . By James Frothingham. (£. I.) 
Carlile children. Miniature. Of CEMEY 
Carlile, Mary Louisa Gardiner, 1822—. By E. D. E. Greene. (#. I.) 
Carlile, Rev. Thomas, 1792-1824, rector of St. Peter’s Church. 





By James Frothingham. (EH. I.) 
Carlton, Capt. John, 1770-1847, U. S. Naval officer, member’of 

E. I. M. Soe. in 1807. Miniature by Verstile. (Healy 
Carnes, Capt. John, 1756-1796, master mariner. (P. M.) 
Carpenter, Mrs. Esther (Gerrish), 1751-1794, wife of Capt. 

Benjamin Carpenter. (FREY 
Carpenter, Capt. Benjamin, 1751-1823, master mariner. Chai 
Carwick, Capt. Henry, 1758-1816, master mariner. (#. I.) 
Charles I. By Healey, after Vandyke. (BT) 
Chase, Anna Mifflin. By Charles Osgood. (Hdd 
Checkley, Dr. Richard, 1694-1742, Boston apothecary and phy- 

sician. (E, I.) 
Checkley, Mrs. Sarah (Walley), 1695, wife of Dr. Richard 

Checkley. (H. I.) 


Cheever, Capt. James, 1791-1857. Crayon by unknown artist. (#, J.) 
Cheever, Capt. Josiah Choate, 1809-1851, master mariner. Sil- 


houette. (PMS 
Cheever, William, 1797-1823. (Bed 
Chever, Edward E., 1828-1905, California pioneer. By J. Har- 

rison Mills. (EJ i 
Chipman, Thomas, 1756-1821. Miniature. (Bcdias) 
Chipman, Capt. Ward, 1779-1858. Miniature. (i. I.9) 


Choate, George Francis, 1822-1888, Judge of Probate. By 
Frederick P. Vinton. ~ (Ct...) 
Choate, Joseph Hodges, 1832-1917. By Ellen Emmet Rand. (M.B.) 
Choate, Rufus, 1799-1859. Jurist, U. S. Senator. By Joseph 
Ames. (Ct. A.) 
Clarke, Mrs. Deborah (Gedney), 1677 , wife of Francis 
Clarke, maternal grandmother of Lord Bryan Fairfax. 





By John Smibert. (. Fv9 
Clarke, Rev. John, 1755-1798, minister, First Church, Boston. 

By Henry Sargent. (E.I.) 
Clarke, Rev. John, 1755-1798, minister, First Church, Boston. 

Miniature. By William Lovett. (#. I.) 
Clarke, Maj. John Gedney, 1737-1784. Miniature by unknown 

artist. (#. I.) 


Clarke, Maj. John Gedney, 1737-1784, British Army officer. 
Miniature by A. Mauvais. (EH. I.) 


PORTRAITS IN’ PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Cleveland, Mrs. Elizabeth (Hodges) 1789-1834, wife of George. 
Silhouette. 

Cleveland, George, 1781-1840, merchant of Salem. Silhouette. 

Cleveland, George William, 1812-1848, merchant of Salem. By 
J. Metzer, Antwerp, 1835. 

Cleveland, Capt. William, 1777-1842, master mariner. By 
Charles de St. Memin. 

Cole, Mrs. Anne Warren Brazer (Ives), 1836——-, wife of 
Thomas P. Cole. By Elizabeth Blood. 

Cole, Capt. George Arnold, 1809-1879, master mariner. Oil 
portrait and miniature. 

Cole, Capt. John, 1828-1902, master mariner. 

Cole, Thomas, 1779-1852, teacher and scientist. By Charles 
Osgood. 

Colman, Benjamin, 1804-1892. By Charles Osgood. 

Conant, Capt. Joseph Tyler, 1841-1892, master mariner. 

Cook, Capt. James, 1738-1772, navigator and discoverer. By 
Michele Felice Corné, 1803. 

Cousins, Frank, 1851-1925. By C. C. Redmond, 1885. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 1599-1658. An old portrait. 

Crosby, Alpheus, 1810-1874, educator. By E. T. Billings. 

Crosby, Mrs. Martha (Klingman), 1833-1915, educator. By 
H.,T. Billings. 

Crowninshield, Rear-Adm. A. Schuyler, 1843-1908. Miniature. 
By R. Pietrocola. 

Crowninshield, Capt. Benjamin, 1758-1836, master mariner. 
By Miss Mary Gulliver, after a miniature. 

Crowninshield, Capt. Benjamin, 1758-1836, master mariner. 
(In old age.) 

Crowninshield, Capt. George, 1766-1817, master mariner, Cray- 
on outline after contemporary drawing. 

Crowninshield, Jacob, 1778-1808, merchant of Salem, M. C. 
By Robert Hinckley, after a miniature. 

Curwen, Mrs. Abigail (Russell), 1725-1793, wife of Samuel 
Curwen. Copy after Joseph Blackburn 

Curwen, Capt. George, 1610-1685, merchant of Salem. 


Curwen, Rey. George, 1683-1717, minister First Church, Salem. 


Curwen, George Ree 1823-1900, antiquary. By Charice Os- 
good, 1860. 


Curwen, James Barr, 1818-1894. Miniature by unknown artist. 


Curwen, Mrs. Priscilla (Barr), 1788-1863, wife of Samuel. By 
Charles Osgood, 1849. ae 

Curwen, Judge Samuel, 1715-1802. Pastel. By Benjamin 
Blyth, 1772. 
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Curwen, Judge Samuel, 1715-1802. Silhouette, London, 1786. (#. J.) 
Curwen, Capt. Samuel Ropes, 1820-1870, master mariner. By 


Charles Osgood, 1850. ~ (P. M.) 
Curwen, Mrs. Sarah (Pickman), 1718-1810, wife of George 

Curwen. ; CET) 
Curwen, Miss Sarah, 1742-1773, daughter of the last named. 

Pastel by Benjamin Blyth, 1772. (B.12 
Cushing, Caleb, 1800-1879, jurist and diplomat. (Ct. H.) 
Cushing, Mrs. Sarah (Ward), 1769-1862, wife of James. 

Crayon. (E.T.) 


Cushing, Thomas, 1725-1788, leader in Revolutionary War and 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts. By Joseph 


Badger. (Hid) 
Cushing, Thomas Croade, 1764-1824. By unknown artist. (ORS ES, 
Cutler, Rev. Manasseh, 1742-1823, minister, member of Con- 

gress and scientist. By N. Lakeman. (H. I.) 
Cutler, Rev. Manasseh, 1742-1823. Copy by Miss Marcia Oakes 

Woodbury after Lakeman. (Bot) 
Dabney, John, 1752-1819, postmaster of Salem for many years. 

Miniature by Verstile, 1809. (H.T.) 
Dabney, Jonathan Peele, 1793-1868, Unitarian minister. At 

the age of thirteen. (HSS y 
Daland, Benjamin, 1807-1841. Wax bas-relief. By Rauschner. (ZH. J.) 
Daland, John, 1768-1842. Miniature. (ale 
Daland, John Tucker, 1795-1858. CBst Ss) 
Dalrymple, Simon Oscar, 1811-1890. By unknown artist. CHAE) 
Dalton, Lt. Col. J. Frank, Commander Salem Cadets. By 

Charles C. Redmond. : (Siz) 
Dalton, Adj. Gen. Samuel C., Commander Salem Cadets. By 

Charles C. Redmond. (S. A.) 


Dane, Nathan, 1752-1835, member of Congress and jurist. 
Copy of the portrait in Dane Hall, Cambridge, by Mrs. 


David. (#.I.) 
Dane, Nathan, 1752-1835. Copy by Miss Marcia Oakes Wood- 
bury after copy by Mrs. David. (HIE 


Deland, Sarah (Hayden), 1831-1909. By Frank W. Benson. (HSE) 
Derby, Elias Hasket, 1739-1799, merchant of Salem. By James 


Frothingham. (i. ot 
Derby, Elias Hasket, 1739-1799, merchant of Salem. Pastel. 
By Benjamin Blyth, 1776. (P.-M.) 


Derby, Ezekiel Hersey, 1772-1852, merchant of Salem. By 
Charles Osgood. (E.T.) 


© 
© 
<r 
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Derby, Mrs. Hannah Browne (Fitch), 1777-1862, wife of Eze- 








kiel Hersey Derby. CFs) 
Derby, Capt. John, 3d, 1788-1829, master mariner. Pastel done 

in Holland. (A I.) 
Derby, Mary, of Wales, Va. By Peter March, 1840. (Hobky 
Derby, Richard, 1712-1783, merchant. Copy by George South- 

ward. (#.T,) 
Dodge, Israel, 1740-1822, merchant of Salem. By James Froth- 

ingham., (ie ia 
Dodge, Pickering, 1778-1833, merchant of Salem. By George 

Southward after James Frothingham. (Palty 
Driver, Capt. William, 1803-1886, master mariner. By Charles 

Osgood. (Bai) 
Dudley, Capt. Josiah, 1821-1900, master mariner. Ce Ms) 
Dugan, Mary Porter, 1832-1890. By Chester Harding. (HF) 
Dutch, Daniel, 1765-1851, deputy sheriff. Silhouette. Chek 
Dwinnel, Rev. Israel Edsen, 1820 Crayon by unknown 

artist. (HL ID» 
Eagleston, Capt. John Henry, 1803-1884, master mariner, By 

Charles Osgood. (P. M.) 
Earle, Edward, 1855 , with brother Philip Henry Earle. 

‘By Charles Osgood. Gif, ) 
Elkins, Capt. Henry, 1761-1836, master mariner. By Hirsch- 

ion oland, 1791. Cent.) 
Emery, Capt. Noah, master mariner. Silhouette. By Chap- 

man, 1835. (P. M.) 
Endecott, Goy. John, 1589-1665. Governor of Massachusetts 

Bay Colony. Copy of the portrait in the Council Cham- 

ber, Boston, by T. Mitchell. (#.J.) 
Endecott, Gov. John, 1589-1665. Copy of the portrait in pos- 

session of the family. By James Frothingham. (ik 
Endecott, Gov. John, 1589-1665. Copy of the portrait in pos- 

session of the family. By George Southward. (Oe Hi 
Endecott, Gov. John, 1589-1665. Copy by Frances Chamber- 

lain. (Hel) 
Endicott, Judge William Crowninshield, 1826-1900, jurist and 

Secretary of War. Copy by Robert Hinckley. (Onis 
Ellsworth, Col. Elmer E., 1837-1861. Shot at Alexandria, Va. 

By J. Harvey Young. (S. A.) 
Eshing, silk merchant of Canton, 1804. (P. M.) 
Farmer, Moses. Sketch by F. H. Tompkins, 1891. } (H#. I.) 
Farnham, Capt. Charles Ingalls, 1826-1853, master mariner. (PoM.) 


Farnum, Dr. Joseph, 1812-1874. By Daniel M. Shepard. (EH. I.) 
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Farrington, Capt. Charles W., «1810-1869, master mariner. 
Miniature. 

Felt, Rev. Joseph B., 1789-1869, minister, historian. By Edgar 
Parker. 

Fenno, John Woodbridge, 1792-1859. By Charles Osgood after 
Chester Harding. . 

Fernald, Stephen, 1808-1891. 

Fettyplace, William, 1780-1867, merchant of Salem. By 
Charles Osgood. 

Fisher, Dr. Joshua, 1749-1833, physician of Beverly. 

Fiske, Capt. John Brown, 1804-1881, master mariner, By 
B. C. Schiller, 1846. 

Fiske, Mrs. Lydia Phippen, 1747-1782, wife of Gen. John 
Fiske. Pastel. By Benjamin Blyth. 

Fitch, Mrs. Eunice (Browne), 1731-1799, wife of Timothy 
Fitch. by Joseph Blackburn. 

Fitch, Timothy, 1725-1790, merchant of Boston. By Joseph 
Blackburn. 

Flint, Capt. Hezekiah, 1746-1818, master mariner. 

Forrester, Mrs. Charlotte (Story), 1788-1867, wife of John 
Forrester. By Gilbert Stuart. 

Forrester, Charlotte Story, 1808——. By Sarah Lockhart 
Allen. Miniature. ; 

Forrester, Miss Louisa, 1825-1900. By Eliza Dodge Devereux, 
1896. 

Forrester, Mrs. Rachel (Hathorne), 1757-1823, wife of Capt. 
Simon Forrester. By James Frothingham, 1822. 

Forrester, Capt. Simon, 1748-1817, merchant of Salem. 

Forrester, Thomas Hely, 1791-1830. By James Frothingham. 

Forrester Children. By James Frothingham, 1822. 

Forrestier, Augustine, 1788-1845 to ’47, merchant in East In- 
dies; died at Batavia, Java. 

Foster, Capt. Benjamin, master mariner. 

Foster, Maj. Samuel B., 1821-1872, Commander Salem Cadets. 
By J. Harvey Young. 

Fowler, Samuel Page, 1810-1888, antiquary. Silhouette. 

Frazar, Amherst Alden, 1804-1876, merchant of Boston. By 
Van der Borght, Antwerp. 

Frazar, John. Miniature. 

Frazar, Mrs. Sarah Drew (Bradford), 1805-1863, wife of Am- 
herst A. Frazar. By Henry Cheeves Pratt. 

Frothingham, Charles Lynde, 1835-1863. 
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Frothingham, Nathaniel, 1770-1857. By Charles Osgood. (H.I.) 
Frye, Col. Peter, 1723-1820, Register of Probate, loyalist. 

Pastel by S. P. Cutts, 1851. (E. I.) 
Fuller, Lucy (Derby), 1851-1925. By Rosamond Smith Bouvé. (H. I.) 
Fuller, Capt. Thomas, 1813-1906, master mariner. (P. M.) 
Gale, Capt. Samuel, 1783-1829, master mariner. Painted about 

1820. (PLM) 


Gallop, Capt. John Lovett, 1811——-,, master mariner of Beverly. (P. i.) 
Gerrish, Mrs. Abigail (Flint-Holloway), 1690-1750, wife of 
Benjamin Gerrish, with her grand-daughter Abigail 


Gerrish, 1743——_. By John Greenwood. CHT.) 
Gerrish, Benjamin, 1714-1752, merchant, Governor of Barba- 

does. By John Greenwood. (Hak) 
Gerrish, Mrs. Margaret (Cabot), 1713-1789, wife of Benjamin 

Gerrish, Jr. By John Greenwood. CHALD 
Gerrish, Moses. By unknown artist. (Waly 
Gerry, Nathaniel, 1783-1835. Miniature. (H. I.) 


Gibaut, John, 1768-1805, master. mariner, collector of the port 

of Gloucester. At the age of fourteen. Pastel by Coles. (#. J.) 
Gillis, Capt. James Dunlap, 1798-1835, master mariner. By 

R. T. Furness, 1909, after F. de Brackeleer, Antwerp, 





1826. (P. M.) 
Glover, Col. John, 1732-1797, master mariner. Silhouette. (P. M.) 
Goodhue, Benjamin, 1748-1814, first M. C. Essex Dist.; U. S. 

Senator. George Southward after J. Wright. CHF) 
Goodhue, Hon. Benjamin, 1748-1814, merchant, U. S. Sena- 

tor. Silhouette. Full length. (P. M.) 
Goodhue, Jonathan, 1783-1848, merchant in New York. CET.) 
Goodridge, Ann Maria, 1826 : (#. I.) 
Goodridge, William Sargent, 1825-1853. (hind) 
Grant, Deborah Rand, 1803-1885. By J. Harvey Young. CEP) 
Grant, Mrs. Esther (Pope), 1790-1880, wife of Henry Grant. 

By Charles Osgood. CHES) 
Grant, Henry, 1786-1846. By Alexander. Ghd) 
Gray, William, 1750-1825, merchant of Salem, great ship 

owner, Lt. Gov. of Mass. After Gilbert Stuart. Oe 
Greene, George, music master, of Antigua, W. I. Miniature. (EH. I.) 
Griswold, Rt. Rev. Alexander V., 1768-1845, Bishop, Rector of 

St. Peter’s Church, Salem. Silhouette. (ETO 
Hacker, Isaac, 1750-1818, schoolmaster. Water color by Miss 

R.T. Gavett. (H#. I.) 


Hagar, Daniel Barnard, 1820-1896, educator. By CHS? Parker) (7T..C.) 
Hale, Capt. George W., 1824-1891, master mariner, (P: M.) 
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Hamilton, Alexander, 1757-1804; first Secretary of U. S. Treas- 


ury. By John Trumbull. (Beds) 
Hamilton, Alexander, 1757-1804. Bas-relief. Salem, 1805. CH.) 
Haraden, Capt. Jonathan, master mariner. By George Furse, 
Leghorn, 1807. (P. M.) 
Harrington, Margaret (Bishop), 1795-1856. By Alexander. (#. I.) 
Harrison, Gen. William Henry, 1773-1841. Ninth President of . 
the United States. By Abel Nichols. (E. I.) 
Haskell, Joseph A... By Marshall. (H.I.) 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 1804-1864, novelist. Ky Miss H. Frances 
Osborne, from a photograph. (Ty) 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 1804-1864. By Henry Inman in 1835. (#. J.) 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 1804-1864. By Charles Osgood. (#. I.) 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 1804-1864. Crayon by unknown artist. (#.J.) 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 1804-1864. By. Mrs. A. Clive Edwards (£#. J.) 


Hayman, William, 1817-1855. By A. H. Bicknell. (E. I.) 
Hill, Capt. Samuel, 1825-1884, master mariner. (P.M.) 
Hill, Rev. Stephen P., 1806-1884. Baptist minister, Haverhill 

and Washington, D. C. Miniature. (Eas) 
Hiller, Maj. Joseph, 1748-1814. Revolutionary officer and first . 

collector of the port of Salem. Water color. (#. I.) 
Hiller, Maj. Joseph, 1748-1814. Pastel by St. Memin. (Oustom House) 
Hiller, Joseph, Jr., 1777-1795, lost at sea. Miniature. (EH. I.) 
Hitchcock, Rev. Enos, 1744-1803, minister at Beverly, chaplain 

in the Revolution. Miniature. (Hot 
Hodges, Capt. Benjamin, 1754-1806, master mariner. Silhou- 

ette. (P.M.) 
Hodges, Mrs. Elizabeth (Ropes), 1764-1840, wife of Jonathan 

Hodges. Silhouette. (#. I.) 
Hodges, George A., merchant of Salem. Silhouette. (#. I.) 
Hodges, Mrs. Hannah King, wife of Capt. Benjamin. Silhou- 

ette. (P. M.) 
Hodges, Capt. Jonathan, 1764-1837, master mariner. Silhou- 

ette. (PM) 
Hoffman, Capt. Charles, 1797-1878, master mariner. By Charles 

Osgood, 1834. Ce: Ma 
Hoffman, Eliza Amanda (King), 1822-1905. By Charles Osgood. (#. I.) 
Holman, Capt. John, ——1852, master mariner. (P. M.) 
Holt, Caroline Gleason (Read), Mrs. H. R. Seymour, 1843-1922. 

By Charles Osgood. (E#. I.) 
Holyoke, Dr. Edward Augustus, 1728-1829, physician. By 

James Frothingham. (#H.I.) 


Holyoke, Dr. Edward Augustus, 1728-1829. By Charles Osgood. (H. J.) 


PORTRAITS IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Holyoke, Dr. Edward Augustus, 1728-1829. Silhouette. 
Holyoke, Mrs. Elizabeth (Browne), 1691-1719, wife of Rev. 
Edward Holyoke, President of Harvard College. 
Honeycomb, Mrs. Sarah Giddings (Boardman), 1801-1884. 

By unknown artist. 
Honeycomb, William Henry, 1800-1887. By unknown artist. 
Hopkins, Rev. Daniel, 1734-1814, minister, South Church, Sa- 
lem. Silhouette. 
Howard, John, 1755-1848. By James Frothingham. 


Hoyland, John, of Knottingly, Yorkshire, England. Miniature. 


Hubbard, Dr. Oliver, 1770-1849. Miniature by Anna Claypoole 
Peale, 1821. 

Hunt, Thomas Franklin, 1841-1898. By Frank W. Benson. 

Hunt, Thomas Franklin, 1841-1898. Crayon portrait. 

Hurd, Augustine, 1785-1872, merchant. By William Morris 
Hunt. 

Hutchinson, Capt. Samuel, 1796-1885, master mariner. 

Ingersoll, Horace Conolly, 1811-1894, lawyer. By George 
Southward. 

Ives, Lucy (Gardner), Mrs. William, 1800-1882. By unknown 
artist. 

Ives, Stephen Bradshaw, 1827-1884, counsellor-at-law. By 
John J. Redmond. 

Ives, Capt. William, 1756-1814. Miniature. 

Ives, William, 1794-1875. 

Ives, William, 1794-1875. By Mrs. Charles Mack. 

Jackson, President Andrew, 1767-1845. By Maj. R. E. W. 
Earle. 

Jackson, Eliza Hodges (Holman), 1831-1871. Miniature. 

Jackson, Robert E., 1813-1880, shipbuilder at East Boston. 

Jayne, John, Salem schoolmaster. Silhouette. 

Jimini, Capt. John Francis Antonio, master mariner, Silhou- 
ette about 1820. 

Johnson, Mrs. Anna (Dodge), 1797-1849, wife of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. By Charles Osgood. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 1790-1876. By Charles Osgood. 

Johnson, Rev. Samuel, 1822-1882. By Charles Osgood. 

Johnson, Capt. William, 1796-1837, master mariner. 

Keith, Lord James, Lord Marshal of Scotland, 1696-1758. 
Miniature. 

Kennedy, Capt. Samuel, 1783-1851, master mariner. By James 
Frothingham. 

Kerinedy, Capt. Samuel, 1819-1868, master mariner. 
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Kimball, George, 1809-1872. Miniature. (H. I.) 
King, Benjamin, 1740-1804. (#..1.) 
King, Daniel, 1704-1790. (E. I.) 
King, Elizabeth W. (Gould), 1789-1880. Miniature. (#. 1.) 
King, Capt. Henry, 1784-1834, master mariner. Miniature. (Ely) 
King, Capt. Henry, 1784-1834, master mariner. (PoM,) 
King, Capt. Henry Franklin, 1811-1888, master mariner. By 

Charles Osgood. (P. M.) 
King, James Bailey, 1808-1865, master mariner. By Charles 

Osgood. (P.M.) 
King, James Bailey, 1808-1865. By Charles Osgood. (#. I.) 
King, John Glen, 1787-1857, lawyer. By Charles Osgood. (#. I.) 
King, John Glen, 1787-1857. Copy by Frank W. Benson after 

Charles Osgood. - (CO. H.) 
King, Capt. Robert Watts, 1814-1840, master mariner. (P.M.) 
King. Samuel Emery, 1789-1806. Miniature by unknown artist. (#. I.) 
King, Sarah (Northey), 1743-1803. (EH. I.) 
Kirkland, Rev. John T., 1770-1840., President of Harvard Col- 

lege, 1810-1828. (E.s.) 
Kittredge, Abner, 1807-1884. By 'T. B. Lawson, 1880. (EH. I.) 
Kittredge, Mrs. Ann Maria (Towne), 1817-1899, wife of Abner 

Kittredge. By T. B. Lawson, 1885. (EH. I.) 
Kittredge, Henry A., 1843-1923, as a child. By T. B. Lawson, 

1855. (EH. I.) 
Knight, John Buttolph, 1803-1846, custom house official. Min- 

iature. (EALY 
Lafayette, Marquis de. Copy by Osgood after S: F. B. Morse. (C. A.) 
Lambert, Capt. Jonathan, 1772-1814. Miniature. (#. I.) 
Lambert, Capt. Jonathan, 1772-1814. (P73) 
Lambert, Capt. Samuel, 1769-1832, Miniature. (Hite 
Lambert, Capt. Samuel, 1769-1832. (PMs) 
Lamson, Asa, JYr., Silhouette. CE dex) 
Lander, Capt. AA era 1788-1834, master mariner. 6PM) 


Lander, Capt. William Warren, 1817-1864, master mariner. (PooM 
Lander, Mrs. William. W., 1819-1865. By an unknown artist 


about 1850. eh 
Lang, Daniel, 1784-1826. Bas-relief in wax by Rauschner, 

Salem, 1810. tl PORT ee ao 
Lang, Mrs. Dolly, 1784-1867. Bas-relief in wax by Rauschner, 

Salem, 1810. (Pen) 
Lang, Hannah, 1782-1845. Bas-relief in wax by Rauschner, 

Salem, 1810. (#. I.) 


Lang, Nathaniel, 1757-1824. Bas-relief in wax by Rauschner, | | 
Salem, 1810. (H.I.) 


_Lefavour, Capt. Joseph, 


OO —— 
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Lang, Nathaniel, Jr., 1780-1851. Bas-relief in wax by Rausch- 
ner, Salem, 1810. 

Lawrence, Grace, 1859 By Samuel P. Howes. 

Leavitt, Capt. Henry, 1803-1830, master mariner. 

Lee, John C., 1804-1877, banker. Silhouette. 

Lee, Col. William R., 1745-1824, Revolutionary officer. Minia- 
ture by N. Hancock, 1805. 

1853, master mariner. 

Le Mercier, Rev. Andrew, 1692-1763, minister in Boston. An 
old portrait inscribed “in Christo vita est, moriar Mer- 
cerus in Illo.” By John Greenwood. 

Lendholm, Capt. Frederick, 1820-1863, master mariner. 








Lendholm, Mrs. Rebecca M., 1819-1872, wife of Capt. Frederick. 


Leverett, John, 1616-1679, Governor of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 
Lincoln, Abraham, 1809-1865. Crayon by unknown artist. 


Lincoln, Abraham, 1809-1865. Cast of the bust by Volk. 


(Custonr 


' Lock, Capt. Richard R., 1793-1877, master mariner. 


Lord, Judge Otis Phillips, 1812-1884, jurist. By Frederick P. 
Vinton. 
Loring, George Bailey, 1817-1891. Crayon by unknown artist. 


_ Loring, George Bailey, 1817-1891. Miniature. 


Loring, George Bailey. Bust by Max Bachmann. 


| Loring, Jo., 1743-1815, silversmith. Miniature by Moses B. 


Russell. 


: Lovett, Augustine, 1812-1860, of Beverly. 


Lovett, John Ober, 1807-1885. Miniature by unknown artist. 
Lovett, William, 1806-1840, first mate. By J. T. Moore, 1825, 


| Low, Abiel Abbot, 1811-1893, merchant and philanthropist. 


Byieiatt, Pe: Ryder. 

Lynde, Hon. Benjamin, 1666-1745. By John Smibert. 

Lynde, Mrs. Mary, 1679-1753, wife of Chief Justice Benjamin 
Lynde. 

Mack, Elisha, 1783-1852, first judge of Salem Police Court. 
By Charles Osgood. 

Mack, Miss Esther Clarke, daughter of the last named. Sil- 
houette. 

Mack, Mrs. Harriet (Clarke), 1792-1848, wife of Judge Elisha 
Mack. By Charles Osgood. : 

Mack, Miss Harriet 0., daughter of the last named. 
ette. 
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McLean, Capt. Hugh, 1770-1811, master mariner. Painted at 
Palermo, 1809. 

MeMullen, William, Sr., 1826-1862. By Charles Osgood. 

Madison, Mrs. Dorothy (Dolly) Paine (Todd), 1772-1849. 
Crayon portrait presented by her to Daniel Webster. 

Mann, Horace, 1796-1859, educator. By J. Harvey Young 

Manning, Frances Wilkins (Ropes), 1806-1866. 

Manning, George, 1807-1861. 


Manning, Robert, 1815———. Miniature. 

Mansfield, Capt. Charles, 1801-1868, master mariner. Silhou- 
ette. 

Martineau, Harriet, 1802-1876, English authoress. By Charles 
Osgood. 


Mason, Col. David, 1726-1794. By unknown artist. 

Mason, Thomas, merchant. Pastel. 

Meek, Samuel, Miniature. 

Messervey, Mrs. Eliza Passarow, wife of Capt. William, 1834. 

Messervey, Capt. William, master mariner. 

Messervy, Capt. William, 1780-1852. Pastel. 

Miller, Gen. James, 1776-1851. By Henry Willard. 

Miller, Gen. James, 1776-1851, Miniature. 

Morse, Prof. Edward Sylvester, 1838-1925. By Frank W. Ben- 
son, 1913. 

Morse, Dr. Nathan R. Crayon. 

Moseley, Ebenezer, 1781-1854, counsellor-at-law. By Miss 
Williams. 

Moulton, Henry P., 1844-1904, counsellor-at-law. By Frank 
W. Benson. 
Moulton, Mrs. Olive O., 

Mudge, William P., 1863, killed at Lookout Mountain. 

Mugford, Capt. William, 1762-1840, master mariner. 

Nassau, Catherine Christine, Princess of Nassau. Miniature 

by Sarah Lockhart Allen, after Morelse. 

Nasserwanjee, merchant of Bombay (1802). 

Neal, Nathan Ward, 1797-1850, merchant of Salem. By Fran- 

cis Alexander. 

Needham, Thomas, 1780-1858. By Charles Osgood. 

Nelson, Lord Horatio, 1758-1805, English admiral. 

Nichols, Dr. Andrew, 1785-1853, physician at Danvers; first 
President Essex County Natural History Society. By 
Sarah (Nichols) Page. 

Oliver, Dr. B. Lynde, 1760-1835. Silhouette. 

Oliver, Dr. Benjamin Lynde, 1760-1835. By Frothingham. 











, wife of Jay H. Silhouette, 1850. 
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Oliver, Gen. Henry K., 1800-1885, composer, mayor of Salem. 

By Mrs. Adelaide (Cole) Chase. 

Oliver, Gen. Henry K., 1800-1885. By Mrs. Adelaide (Cole) 
Chase. 

Oliver, Mrs. Sarah (Cook), 1801-1866, wife of Gen. Henry Kk. 

- Oliver. By Mrs. Adelaide (Cole) Chase. 

Oliver, William Gardner, 1809-1828, mariner. Miniature. 

Orne, Charles Henry, 1788-1816. Silhouette. 

Orne, Elizabeth Ropes, 1818-1842, aged 3 years. By James 
Frothingham. Also at 21 years, by Charles Osgood. 

Orne, Joseph. Silhouettes (2). 

Orne, Joseph, 1796-1818. By Abel Nichols. 

Orne, Joseph, 1796-1818. Silhouette. 

Orne, Capt. Joseph, 1778-1806, master mariner, murdered at 
Mocha. Miniatures (3). 

Orne, Lois (Pickering), 1684——-. Copy by Frank Waldo Mur- 
ray from Greenwood. 

Orne, Mrs. Mary (Leavitt), wife of Dr. Josephs sui(555——s 
Pencil sketch by Miss Sally Allen. 

Orne, Josiah, 1768-1825, merchant of Salem. 

Orne, Rebecca (Taylor), 1727-1771. Copy by Frank W. Mur- 
ray from Badger. 

Orne, Mrs. Sally Fiske (Ropes), 1795-1876, wife of Joseph 

; Orne. By Abel Nichols. 

Orne, Mrs. Sally Fiske (Ropes), 1795-1876. Silhouette. 

Orne, simothy, 1717-1767. Copy by Frank W. Murray. 

Orne, William, 1752-1815, merchant of Salem. By Charles 
Osgood(?) after Gilbert Stuart. 

Orne, William, 1752-1815, merchant of Salem. 

Orne, William, 1752-1815, merchant of Salem. Probably by 
James Frothingham after Gilbert Stuart. 


Page, Samuel, 1778-1834, master Maciner. (S. 


Paine, Mrs. Anne Cushing (Sturgis), 1797-1892, wife of Fred- 
erick W. Paine. By Charles Osgood. 

Passarow, Jacob, 1766-1801. By William Dunlap. 

Passarow, John. Oil by unknown artist. 

Paul I., Emperor of Russia, 1754-1801. Painted in Russia. 

Peabody, Capt. Brackley Rose, 1798-1874, master mariner. 

Peabody, Capt. Brackley Rose, 1798-1874. Miniature. 

Peabody, Elizabeth, 1750-1815. Drawing by unknown artist. 

Peabody, Francis, 1801-1867, merchant of Salem. sy Miss 
Frances Chamberlain after Richard M. Staige. 
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Peabody, Francis, 1801-1867. By Frances Chamberlain, after 
Richard M. Staigg. 

Peabody, George, 1795-1869, philanthropist. By A. Bertram 
Schell, 1869. 

Peabody, George, 1795-1869, philanthropist. By A. Bertram 


Schell, 1869. 

Peabody, George Loring, 1831——-. Silhouette. 

Peabody, Joseph, 1757-1844, merchant of Salem. By Charles 
Osgood. 


Peabody, Joseph, bust by Claringer, 1840. 

Peabody, Joseph, 1757-1844, merchant of Salem. Silhouette. 

Peabody, Mrs. Lucinda (Dodge), 1804 , wife of Brackley 
R. Peabody. Drawing by J. E. Sciedt. 

Peirce, Mrs. Caroline (Graves), 1812-1867, wife of William 
Putnam Peirce. By Charles Osgood. 

Peirce, Katherine Edith, 1848-1891. By Charles Osgood. 

Peirce, Mrs. Lydia (Osborne), wife of Jonathan Peirce. By 
Charles Osgood. 

Pepperrell, Sir William, 1696-1759, merchant, captor of Louis- 
burg, 1745. By John Smibert. 

Pepperrell, Sir William, 1746-1816, grandson of the last named, 





Medallion. 
Perkins, Judge Jonathan Cogswell, 1809-1877, counselor-at- 
law. 


Perkins, Capt. Thomas, 1757-1830. Miniature by unknown 
artist. 

Perkins, Mary Pauline. Drawing by George M. White. 

Perry, Rev. Gardner Braman, 1783-1859, minister at Groveland, 
naturalist. By Chester Harding. 

Phillips, Stephen Clarendon, 1801-1857, merchant and second 
mayor of Salem. By George Southward. 

Phippen, George Dean, 1815 Crayon by unknown artist. 

Phipps, Capt. John Adams, 1803-1866, master mariner, 

Pickering, John. Bust. 

Pickering, Timothy, 1745-1829, Revolutionary officer, member 
of Washington’s Cabinet, etc. By N. Lakeman, 1826. 

Pickering, Timothy, 1745-1829. Crayon by unknown artist. 





Pickman, Benjamin, 1708-1773, merchant. By John Greenwood. 


Pickman, Benjamin, 1740-1819, merchant of Salem and mem- 
ber of Congress. Bas-relief in wax. 

Pickman, Benjamin, 1763-1843. By Chester Harding. 

Pickman, Benjamin, 1790-1835. Silhouette. 

Pickman, Dudley Leavitt, 1779-1846, merchant of Salem. By 
A. Hartwell after Chester Harding. 
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AI 


_Pickman, Dudley Leavitt, 1779-1846 Silhouette. : (P. M.) 
Pickman, Elizabeth (Walker), Mrs. Francis Willoughby, 1809- 
) 1886, by Miss Peel. (H.T.) 
_Pickman, Francis Willoughby, 1804-1826. Miniature by Miss 

Peel. (Baby) 
Pickman, Mrs. Love (Rawlins), 1709-1786, wife of Benjamin 

Pickman. By John Greenwood. (Her) 
Pickman, Mary, and Fannie Willoughby. By Charles Osgood. (#. J.) 
Pike, William Baker, 1811-1876. (BE. 1.) 
Pitman, Adelaide Palfray, 1858-1925. Miniature by Miss G. 

Hall. (H. I.) 
Pitman, Benjamin, 1792-1876. Miniature by unknown artist. (H. J.) 
Pitman, Clara Livingston, 1856-1919. By Charles Osgood. (EH. I.) 
Pitman, Fredrika Lambert, sae 1931. By Spear. (tele) 
Pitman, Samuel, 1823-1892. By Spear. (E. I.) 
Poole, William F., LL.D., 1821-1894, librarian and author. By 

Thorpe. (H.I.) 
Poore, Alfred, 1818-1907, genealogist. By Harrison Lorenzo 

Plummer. Cie ia 
Potter, Capt. John, 1781-1820, master mariner. (P.M.) 
Pratt, Capt. Joseph, 1745-1832, master mariner. By Henry 

Cheeves Pratt. (P.M.) 
Prescott, Capt. Abraham, 1809-1845. By C. Bailis. (H. I.) 
Prescott, William Hickling, 1796- 185 9, historian. By J. Har- 

vey Young. Gr AC) 
Prescott, William Hickling, 1796-1859. Drawing from life by 

~ George Richmond. (ie Ted 
Preston, Capt. Joseph, 1780-1850, master mariner. By Ver- 

voort, 1820. Cie) 
Prince, Rev. John, 1751-1836, minister, First Church, Salem. 

By John Rand. (Het y 
Putnam, Allen, 1794-1868, merchant of Salem. By Charles 

Osgood, 1828. pe ae 
Putnam, Capt. Horace Bishop, 1825-1888, master mariner. (Poy 
Putnam, Gen. Israel, 1718-1790, Revolutionary soldier. By 

unknown artist. (2) (HI) 
_Putnam, Perley, 1778-1864. By Charles Osgood, (H. I.) 


Putnam, Samuel, 1768-1853, Judge of Supreme Judicial Court 
of Mass. By J. H. Lazarus after Chester Harding. (CLE? 
Pynchon, William, 1590-1662, “The Founder of Springfield” ; 
inscribed ‘“Guil Pynchon, Armg. Effigies Delin, Anno 


Dom. 1657. Aetat 67.” MS | 
Quinby, Mrs. Austin, Miniature. (EF. I.) 
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Rantoul, Hon. Robert Samuel, 1832-1922. By Mrs. Marie Dan- 
forth Page. 

Rawlins, Gersham, 1686-1757. 

Rawlins, Capt. John. 

Read, Charles Albert, 1812-1882, benefactor of Salem. By J. 
Harvey Young. 

Reed, Caroline Gleason, 1843-1922. By Charles Osgood, 

Reed, Mrs. Lydia (Croade), 1778-1843, wife of Abel Reed. By 
Charles Hubbard. 

Reith, Capt. John,: 1770-1823, master mariner. 

Reith, Capt. John, 1770-1823. India-ink drawing by unknown 
artist. 

Reynolds, Capt. Stephen, 1782-1857, harbor-master of Hono- 
lulu. By J. M. Stanley, Honolulu, 1848. 

Rhoades, Capt. Charles, 1823-1862, master mariner. Silhou- 
ette. Full length. 

Rhue, Capt. Thomas, 1740-1815, master mariner. About 1820. 

Richardson, Capt. Addison, 1804-1871, master mariner. Minia- 
ture. 

Richardson, Capt. Isaac, 1796-1834, master mariner. Minia- 
ture. 

Richardson, Capt. William, 1769-1807, master mariner. 

Roberts, David, 1804-1879, thirteenth mayor of Salem. By 
George Southward. 

Robinson, James, master mariner. Silhouette. By Chapman, 
1835: 

Robinson, John, 1846-1925. By Frank W. Benson, 1916. 

Robinson, Miss Lydia, 1782-1870, daughter of Col. James Rob- 

inson. Water-color by Michele Felice Corné. 

Rogers, Elizabeth Putnam (Peabody), 1829-1921. Pastel by 
Fantin-Latour, 1850. 

Rogers; Rev. John, 1666-1745, minister at Tpswich. By John 
Smibert. 

Rogers, John Whitingham, 1786-1872, merchant. By Georgine 
Campbell, 1916. 

Rogers, Martha Endicott (Peabody), 1826-1866. 

Rogers, Nathaniel L., 1785-1858, merchant of Salem. 

Rogers, Richard Saltonstall, 1790-1873, merchant of Salem. 
By Robert Hinckley, 1888. 

togers, Sarah Ellen (Derby), 1805-1877. By Wilson. 

Ropes, Abigail, 1796-1839, daughter of Nathaniel Ropes. By 
Charles Osgood. ; 

Ropes, Capt. Andrew, 1830-1910, master mariner, 
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Ropes, B. Drawing by T. H. Wentworth, 1822. 

Ropes, David, 1739-1793, innkeeper and merchant of Salem. 
Pastel. 

Ropes, David Augustus, 1817-1843, son of Capt. Joseph Ropes. 
Miniature. 

Ropes, Eleazer Wheelock Ripley, 1820-1890. Crayon by un- 
known artist. 

Ropes, Mrs. Elizabeth (Cleveland), 1757-1831, 2d wife of Na- 
thaniel Ropes. Silhouette. 

Ropes, Mrs. Hannah (Haraden), 1768-1845, wife of John 
Ropes. By Abel Nichols. 


Ropes, Hannah Haraden, 1791-1862, daughter of the last named. 


Ropes, John Titcomb, 1810-1879. Miniature. 

Ropes, Jonathan, 1718-1799, merchant of Salem. Miniature. 

Ropes, Jonathan Millet, 1799-1873(?). 

Ropes, Mrs. Lucinda (Whipple), 1831-1906, wife of Charles 
A. Ropes. 

Ropes, Nathaniel, 1759-1806. Silhouette. 

Ropes, Nathaniel, 1793-1885, merchant of Cincinnati. 

Ropes, Nathaniel, 1833-1893. 

Ropes, Nathaniel, 1833-1893. 

Ropes, Mrs. Priscilla (Webb), 1741-1831, wife of David Ropes. 


Pastel. 

Ropes, Mrs. Sarah Evans (Brown), 1802-1873, wife of Na- 
thaniel. 

Ropes, Timothy, and youngest son Henry, 1817——. By 


Joseph Ropes. 

Rose, Mrs. Harriet (Paine), 1779-1860, of Antigua, W. I. 
Miniature. 

Rose, Joseph Warner, 1773-1826, of Antigua, W. I. Miniature. 

Roux, Antoine, Senior, 1765-1835, Wash drawing. 

Roux, Francois Geoffroy, 1811-1882. Wash drawing. 

Roux, Frederic, 1805-1870. Wash drawing. 

Rowe, Ebenezer, 1770-1826(?), of Gloucester. Miniature. 

Rowe, Theodore F., 1810 Miniature. 

Royall, Gen. Isaac, 1720-1781, loyalist of Medford, Mass. Me- 
dallion. 

Ruggles, Capt. Joseph, 1725-1765. Pastel. 

Russell, John, 1779-1853. By Charles Osgood. 

Russell, William, 1748-1784. Crayon by unknown artist. 

Rustomjee Sorabjee Kharas, Parsee merchant, Crayon por- 
trait. 

Safford, Capt. Joshua, 1778-1843, master-mariner. About 1835, 
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Said bin Sultan, Seyyid (Prince), Zanzibar, 1804-1856, by 


Lieut. Lynch. A CPS 
Saltonstall, Leverett, 1783-1845, first mayor of Salem, M. C. 

By Charles Osgood. (Ct. H.) 
Saltonstall, Leverett, 1783-1845. By George Southward after 

Charles Osgood. (EH. I.) 
Saltonstall, Leverett, 1783-1845. Silhouette. (Tay og 
Saltonstall, Leverett, 1783-1845. By Charles Osgood. (C. H.) 
Samqua, Chinese Hong merchant. By Lamqua of Macao. (P.M.) 
Saul, Joseph, 1815-1881. Miniature. (#. I.) 
Saul, Capt. Thomas, 1787-1875, master mariner. (P. M.) 


Saunders, Mrs. Eunice Cass (Lyford), 1820-1896.. Miniature. (#. J.) 
Saunders, Jonathan P., 1785-1844, supercargo. Silhouette. 
Bache patent. (P. M.) 





Saunders, Philip, 1774-1797, mariner. Miniature. (E. I.) 
Scobie, Capt. John J., 1808-1857, master mariner. (Pe It) 
Sears, John Henry, 1843-1910, geologist and botanist. By 
Isaac H. Caliga, 1908. (P. M:) 
Seaver, Capt. Joseph H., 1896, master mariner. (Pri 
Sewall, Mrs. Margaret (Mitchell), 1664-1736, wife of Major 
Stephen. By John Smibert. (BE. I.) 
Sewall, Mrs. Margaret (Mitchell), 1664-1736. Copy of the 
above. CE des) 
Sewall, Chief Justice Samuel, 1652-1730. Copy by Miss Alice 
Wheeler of the portrait at Mass. Hist. Soc., Boston. CH ods: 
Sewall, Maj. Stephen, 1657-1725, clerk of witchcraft court. (EH. I.) 
Sewall, Maj. Stephen, 1657-1725. Copy of the above. 
(B.1,)iand Ct. Ay 
Shaw, Judge Lemuel, 1781-1861. By William M. Hunt. (Cid) 
Shaw, Xenophon H., 1799-1886. Miniature by Richards. (E. I.) 


Shepard, Harriot (Clarke), wife of Michael Shepard, 1794- 
1841. Miniature by William Lewis. (#.I.) 
Shepard, Michael, 1786-1856. Miniature by William Lewis. (dey 4 
Shepard, Thomas Perkins, 1817-1877. Miniature by Wm. Lewis. (H. J.) 
Sheridan, Lt. Gen. Philip H., 1831-1888. By Charles C. Red- — 


mond. r (C. A.) 
Shillaber, Capt. Samuel M. Miniature. (P. M.) 
Silsbee, Nathaniel, 1773-1850, merchant of Salem. U. S. Sen- 

ator. By A. Hartwell after Chester Harding. (P. M.) 
Smith, Charles W., 1837-1932. (E.I.) 
Smith, Jesse, 1789-——. Crayon by unknown artist. (EH. I.) 
Smith, Capt. Samuel, 1798-1838, master mariner. CE. MF 


Smith, Capt. William B., 1797-1881, master mariner. (P. M.) 
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Smith, Mrs. William B. (PoMy) 
Sparhawk, Samuel, 1744 -, son of Rev. John Sparhawk, Jr. 
Miniature. CELLS) 
Sparhawk, Mrs. Susanna (Crampton). Miniature. (els) 
Sprague, Joseph E., 1782-1852. By Charles Osgood. (Hed) 
Stearns, Caroline, 1798-1851. By Alexander. CHT.) 
Stearns, Harriet, 1800-1889. CH Ars) 
Stearns, Peleg, 1720-1780. Miniature by unknown artist. CHT) 
Stearns, Richard S., 1803-1840. (Hel.) 
Stearns, Sarah W., 1764-1844. GHaAls) 
Stearns, William, 1754-1819. CH Ty) 
Stearns, William St. A., 1822-1905. (H. I.) 
Stevens, Elizabeth G., 1750-1834. (HE. I.) 
Stevens, Emilie C., 1847-1911. (lfichx) 
Stickney, Lucy W., 1816-1847. By Charles Osgood. (Hols) 
Stickney, Matthew A., 1805-1894. By Osgood. Stored oy 
Stone, John, 1781-1849, merchant of Salem. Silhouette. (H.TI.) 
Story, Augustus, 1812-1882, lawyer. Crayon. (inks) 


Story, Elisha, M. D., 1743-1805, physician of Marblehead. 


Miniature by Verstille. Glare) 
Story, Mrs. Elizabeth (Marion), 1721-1748, wife of William 
Story. By Joseph Badger. (Hb) 
Story, Joseph, 1779-1846. Justice U. S. Supreme Court. By 
Charles Osgood. (Hors) 
Story, Joseph, 1779-1846. Silhouette by Augustus Idouard, 
1842, ( Ede.) 
Story, Joseph, 1779-1846. Copy by DeCamp after Charles 
Osgood. CE els) 
Story, Mehitable (Pedrick), 1758-1847. Miniature by Ver- 
stille. CH: Fe) 
Story, Mrs. Nancy (Blood), 1790-1839, wife of Capt. John 
Story. (Bots) 
Story, Capt. William, 1774-1864, master mariner, By Charles 
Osgood. (CE Ts) 
Story, Capt. William, 1774-1864, master mariner. (Pa Ms) 
Strong, Eliza Bartlett (Sprague), 1810——-. By Charles Osgood. (H. I.) 
Sturgis, Mrs. Elizabeth Orne (Paine), 1826-1911. Painted in 
Boston in 1865, (E. I.) 
Sturgis, Mrs. H. P. Crayon by Sarah Allen. (EH. I. 
Sutton, Gen. William, 1800-1882, commander Salem Cadets. 
By J. Harvey Young. (Soe 
Symonds, Eliza (Grant), 1800-1883. By J. Harvey Young. (ELL, } 


Symonds, Capt. Samuel, master mariner. (P. M,) 
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Tanner, Capt. John, 1760-1847. By Henry Inman, N. A. GH: Tes 
Taria Topan, Zanzibar merchant. Crayon portrait. (Pe Meg 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Nathan. Silhouettes. (HE. I.) 


Taylor, Capt. Thomas Barnard, 1806-1843, master mariner. (P. M.) 
Taylor, Zachary, 1784-1850. Twelfth President of the United 


States. By Francis Alexander, 1848. (Hoke 
Tibbets, Capt. Henry, 1760-1842, master mariner. Pastel. (Pu 
Tibbets, Capt. Henry, 1760-1842, master mariner. By Van der 

Borgt, Antwerp, 1828. (P.M) 
Tibbets, R. Frank.. CP 
Todd, Jeremiah, 1791-1818. Unknown artist. (Hota 
Toll Gatherer of Beverly bridge, name unknown. (E.T.) 


Towne, Joseph Hardy, 1796-1902. Crayon by unknown artist. (H. I.) 
Townsend, Capt. Penn, 1772-1846, master mariner. Oil paint- 


ing and miniature. (P.M. 
Townsend, Mrs. Mary (Richardson), 1772-1824, wife of Capt. 

Penn Townsend. Miniature. (Bats) 
Trask, Capt. Richard, 1788-1846, of Manchester, master mari- 

ner. Miniature painted in Russia. (H. I.) 
Treadwell, Dr. John D., 1768-1833, physician in Salem.  Sil- 

houette. (E. TI.) 
Trefry, Capt. Thomas, mariner. (Pots 
Trofatter, Mary (Perry), 1768-1856, wife of Samuel Trofatter, 

By an unknown artist. (i722) 
Trumbull, Walter H., 1858-1934. (PMD 
Trumbull, William Augustus, 1833-1852. Miniature. (Bot 
Tucker, Mrs. Esther Orne (Paine), 1774-1854, wife of Ichabod 

Tucker. Miniature, by Miss Goodrich? (H.TI.) 
Tucker, Ichabod, 1765-1846, lawyer, clerk of courts, Essex 

County. (EH. J.) 
Tucker, Ichabod, 1765-1846. Silhouette. (ETD 
Tudor, Mrs. Elizabeth G. (Dabney), 1791-1870. Pencil drawing. (ZH. I.) 
Tytler, James. Miniature. By Hannah Crowninshield. 1804. (#. J.) 
Unknown man. Pastel, 1767. By Gilbert Stuart. (Ete) 


Upham, Rev. Charles W., 1802-1875, minister of the First 
church, seventh mayor of Salem, and author of “Salem 


Witchcraft.” By Charles Osgood. (H. I.) 
Upham, Rev. Charles W., 1802-1875. Copy by Miss Elizabeth 

Gardner, after Charles Osgood. CH; F2)- 
Upton, Capt. Benjamin, 1786-1853, master mariner. (PM) 
. Upton, Capt. Charles, 1824-1865, master mariner. By Charles 

Osgood, 1849. (P. M.) 


Upton, Robert, 1842——-, By Charles Osgood, 1849. (PM) 
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Vanderford, Capt. Benjamin, 1787-1842, master mariner. 
Silhouette. 

Very, Capt. Jones, 1790-1824, master mariner. Pencil sketch 
made in Paris. 

Vespucci, Amerigo, 1451-1512, discoverer. 

Waleh, Robert, Salem schoolmaster. Silhouette. 

Walker, Elizabeth, 1809-1870. 

Walker, Rev. Samuel, 1779-1826, minister at Danvers. Minia- 


ture. 
Ward, Capt. Andrew, 1793-1860, master mariner. By Charles 
Osgood. 


Ward, Daniel, 1782-1813. India-ink drawing by Michele Fe- 
lice Corné, 1803. : 

Ward, Elizabeth C., 1813-1888. Miniature. 

Ward, Frederick G., 1810-1865. Miniature. 

Ward, Gen. Frederick Townsend, 1831-1862, born in Salem; 


mandarin and general in the Tai Ping Rebellion. Crayon. 


Ward, Gen. Frederick Townsend, 1831-1862. By Chinese artist 
(the last painted of him). 
Ward, George Atkinson, 1793-1864, merchant, author and an- 


tiquary. 
Ward, Mrs. Mehitable (Curwen), 1741-1813, wife of Richard 
Ward. 


Ward, Miles, 1744-1796. Pastel. 

Ward, Richard, 1741-1824. 

Ward, Richard, jr., 1776-1822. India ink. By Michele Felice 
Corné. 

Ward, Samuel Curwen, 1767-1817. 

Ward, Samuel Curwen, 1767-1817. India-ink drawing by 
Michele Felice Corné, 1803. 

Ward, William Raymond Lee, 1811-1898, merchant of Salem, 

Wardwell, Capt. Abiel, 1821, master mariner. 

Washington, George, 1732-1799. Copy by James Frothing- 
ham after Stuart. 

Washington, George, 1732-1799. By Jane Stuart. 

Washington, George, 1732-1799. After Stuart. 

Washington, George, 1732-1799. Oil on glass after Stuart. 

Washington, George, 1732-1799. Miniature by Joseph Wright, 
New York, 1790. 

Washington, George, 1732-1799. Bas-relief carved in wood, 
by Samuel McIntire. 

Washington, George, 1732-1799, Bas-relief (2), 
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Waters, Henry F., 1833-1913, genealogist and antiquary. By 


Se 


a 





Isaac H. Caliga. (HLL 
Webb, Capt. Joseph, 1802-1846. Miniature by unknown artist. (H. J. 
Webb, Mercy (Ropes), wife of Joseph Webb, 1802-1879. By 4 

unknown artist. estaba 
Webster, Daniel, 1782-1852. By Jane Stuart after Gilbert | 

Stuart. CE tele) 
Welch, Charlotte Ives, 1806-1835. Miniature. (Bt, 
Weld, Charles Goddard, M. D., 1858-1911. By Frederick Quinby, | 

1917. (P. M.) | 
Wellman, Adam, 1744-1786. Miniature. (P.M.)) 
Wellman, Capt. Timothy, 1776-1823, master mariner. ee eS | 
Wellman, Capt. Timothy, 1776-1823, master mariner.. Minia- | 

ture painted at Cronstadt, 1803. (P. M.)- 
West, Captain. Silhouette. By Chapman, 1835. GP SM) 
West, Benjamin, 1731-1775, of Salem; the only Salem man ~~. 

killed at Bunker Hill. Pastel by himself. CHILD 
West, Benjamin, 1731-1775. Pastel copy of the. last. CUiebes 
West, Dorcas Hiller (Cleaveland), 1820 Crayon by un- 

known artist. (Haley 
West, Nathaniel, 1756-1851, merchant of Salem. By C. R.. 

Leslie. (P. M.) 
West, Nathaniel, 1756-1851. Silhouette. Full length. (P.M.) 
West, Thomas, 1778-1849, master mariner. By his son. (S. M.S.) 
Wheatland, Benjamin, 1801-1854, merchant of Salem. Pastel. ~— 

By Francis Alexander. (#H.I.) 
Wheatland, George, 1804-1893, counselor at law. By Fred- 

eric P. Vinton. (Ct. H.) 


Wheatland, Dr. Henry, 1812-1893, antiquary, Founder and 
President of the Essex Institute, 1868-1893. By Fred-- 


eric Poy inton: (E. I.) 
Wheatland, Dr. Henry, 1812-1893. By J. L. Wimbush. (HE. I.) 
Wheatland, Dr. Henry. Drawing by Prof. W. C. Cleaveland, 

1868. (E. I.) 
Wheatland, Mrs. Mary Eddy (Bemis), 1801-1864, wife of Ben- 

jamin Wheatland. Pastel. By Francis Alexander. (Hal 
Wheatland, Capt. Richard, 1762-1830, master mariner. (Pow 
Wheatland, Richard, 1786-1867. Miniature. (E.TI.) 
Wheeler, Benjamin, 1790-1874, of Peabody. (#.I.) 
Wheelwright, Rev. John, 1592-1679. By Henry Sargent. Copy 

of one in State House, Boston. (H. TI.) 
Whipple, Mrs. Mary Eliza, 1818-1885, of Salem. thGChe Ta 


Whipple, Willis Bradford, 1829-1856, (H, I.) 





White, Daniel A., 1776-1861, Judge of Probate for Essex Coun- 
ty, first President of the Essex Institute. By Chester 


Harding. 


White, Daniel A., 1776-1861, youthful portrait. By James 


Frothingham. 


PORTRAITS IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
| White, Daniel A., 1776-1861. Silhouette. 
| 


_ White, Mrs. Eliza (Wetmore), wife of Judge D. A. White. 


Silhouette. 


White, Mrs. Elizabeth (Stone), 1749-1822, wife of Capt. Jo- 


» ‘seph White. Pastel. By Benjamin Blyth. 
White, Capt. George F., master mariner. 


White, Capt. Joseph, 1748-1830, merchant of Salem. Pastel. 


By Blyth. 

Whittredge, Henry Trask, 1794-1830, merchant of Salém. 
_Whittredge, Capt. Thomas, 1766-1829, master mariner. 
Williams, Capt. Israel Porter, 1804-1891, master mariner. 
Williams, Capt. Nathan, master mariner. Silhouette. 
Williams, Captain. By Chapman, 1835. 

Williams, Capt. Thomas, 1769-1807. Miniature. 

Willoby, Captain. By Chapman, 1835. 


Willson, Rev. Edmund B., 1820-1895, minister North churecn, 
Salem; President of the Essex Institute. Crayon by 


| an unknown artist. 
_Winn, Capt. Francis Augustus, 1812-1837, master mariner. 


Worcester, Mrs. Hannah Chubbock (Thompson), 1811-1844, 


| wife of William Worcester. 
Worcester, Rev. Samuel, 1770-1821, minister Tabernacle church, 
| Salem. Silhouette. 
Worcester, William, 1807-1830. 
Young, James Harvey, 1830-1918. By himself. 
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CHAPTER XV 


NEIGHBORING PLACES OF INTEREST 
BEVERLY 


George Cabot (1752-1823) lived at 104 Cabot street. He was 
United States Senator and Representative, was offered the first 
portfolio of the Navy Department by President John Adams, was 
chosen to be biographer of Fisher Ames, an ancestor of Senator 
Lodge, and president, in 1814, of the Hartford Convention. Mr. 
Cabot entertained Washington at breakfast in this house, October 
30, 1789, and thence accompanied his illustrious guest to visit, at 
North Beverly, the first cotton mul in America. 


Beverly Historical Society, 117 Cabot street. John Cabot 
lived here, and on the first day of September, 1824, when Mr. 
Cabot had left town and the fine structure was occupied by bank- 
ing and insurance offices, Lafayette was weleomed from its steps by 
Robert Rantoul in behalf of the town of Beverly. Edward Burley, 
the last occupant, bequeathed it to the Beverly Historical Society, 
and its collections of relics, pictures, manuscripts and books, may 
be seen at all hours of the day on application at the side door on 
Central street. 


City Hall, 191 Cabot street, is a greatly transformed mansion 
house, built by Andrew, one of the three famous Cabot brothers, 
Beverly’ s great merchants of the post-revolutionary era, to whose 
energy Essex Bridge and the first cotton manufactures of America 
are due. In it, when afterwards owned by Col. Israel Thorndike, 
also a successful privateersman and most eminent merchant, were 
entertained Governor Gore on his famous eastern tour in 1809: 
President Monroe at breakfast, July 10, 1817, and Daniel Webster, 
at dinner, in August, 1830. 
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Ts First Cotton Mill in Massachusetts. Near the corner of Cabot 
and Dodge streets, formerly ‘stood a three-story brick. structure, 
built'in’ 1788, in which was set up the first cotton manufactory in 
“Massachusetts. <A slate-stone slab, at the site of this mill, com- 
memorates a’visit made Oct. 30; 1789, by Washington, male on his 
eastern tour. It burned own. in 1828. | ! 


The First Sunday School in America was gathered in a modest 
house at the corner of Davis and Front streets, by two women, one 
of them the daughter of the famous privateersman of the Revolu- 
tion, Hugh Hill, Andrew Jackson’s cousin—the terror of British 
commerce—who lived in a more pretentious house a little fur- 
ther on. _.... - 

Oliver: Wendell Holmes. At the Farms Village, leaving the 
flagpole on the left, are two old houses on either Leas just before 
the railroad is Reached: in the right-hand one of ce Doctor 
Holmes lived when he dated his letters from “Beverly-Farms-by- 
the-Depot,” and in the other lived Lucy Larcom, who entertained 
Whittier as. a guest while getting a volume of verses for children 
through the press in August; 1875: On Hart street may be seen 
Doctor Holmes’ last residence at Beverly Farms, also the summer 
resort of his’ son, the late Justice Holmes. 

Mingo Beach, with its drifting mists and broad ‘expanse of 
shingle, took its name from a negro slave of the ancient village. 
eee: a schooner, run ashore under “British ouns, June 9, 1815; was 
fired by a boat’s crew from a hostile man- of - -war, and abandoned. 

- Rev. Andrew P. Peabody (1811-1893), the eminent divine, 
was born at 154-6 Cabot street. 

Robert Rantoul (1805-1852), U. S. Senator and M. C., was 
ae at the corner of Lothrop and Washington streets. His grave 
is near by. The monument bears an epitaph from ide pen of 
Sumner. 

South Meeting House (Unitarian ), Cabot street, possesses an 
ancient clock and a Paul Revere bell inscribed, “Revere and Sons, 
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Boston, 1803.” Near it, across the street, is the home of Nathan 
Dane, who sleeps in the cemetery hard by, commemorated by an 
inscription from the pen of Story. This point in Beverly was 
made the object of a vigorous cannonade by the blockading British 
ship-of-war “Nautilus,” of twenty guns, in 1775, when she got 
the range of the belfry on the old South Meeting House and 
attempted to enforce the surrender of an escaping privateersman 
by making a target of the town. 


DANVERS 


Danvers Historical Society, 11 Page street, owns the Col. 
Jeremiah Page house, built about 1754. Here Madam Page’s tea- 
party was held on the roof, because they had agreed to use no tea 
under their roof, which story was told in the poem, “A Gambrel 
Roof,” by Lucy Larcom. Here General Gage had his business 
office while living at the Hooper house in the summer of 1774 
A new Memorial Hall, erected in 1930, stands next to this house. 
It contains an interesting collection of old china, Revolutionary 
relics, furniture, Mss., etc., with a number of portraits, including 
those of Dr. Amos Putnam, 1765 or earlier, the poet Whittier, 
Gen. Moses Porter, Rev. Dr. Alfred P. Putnam, and others. 


Read-Porter House. On the right, driving from Salem, at 
Waters River, was the iron mill and nail factory of Dr. Nathan 
Read, in 1789. He invented machinery for cutting nails. and 
produced here the first cut nails. He also made portable steam 
engines. The fine country residence he built for himself is on 
the left on an eminence some distance from the street. In 1789 
he successfully tested in the river a paddle-wheel boat invented and 
built by him, starting from his iron mill at Danversport and reach- 
ing Essex Bridge. On board were John Hancock, Nathan Dane, 
Rey. Dr. Prince, and Dr. Holyoke of Salem. 

Danvers State Hospital for the Insane, Newbury street, was 
erected at a cost of about $1,500,000. The view from Hathorne 
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Hill is one of the finest in Essex County. The building is open 
only on Tuesdays and Saturdays, but the grounds are always open. 
Lawrence busses pass the building. 

Gov. John Endecott’s “Orchard Farm,” Endecott street, still 
preserves the pear tree set out about 1632. This tree is claimed 
to be the oldest cultivated fruit tree in New England. It still 
bears fruit. 

Folly Hill is approached from Liberty or Conant streets, and 
has been described by Hawthorne. It is crowned by the large 
reservoir of the Salem Water Works, which destroyed the former 
cellar walls of a famous mansion, built (1740-1745) by the Hon. 
William Browne, loyalist, a public-spirited citizen of great wealth, 
whose descendants removed to Virginia and inter-married with the 
Washingtons. It contained the finest ballroom in this region. It 
was popularly known as “Browne’s Folly.” The view is unsur- 
passed. 

Judge Samuel Holten (1738-1816), Judge of Probate, a fam- 
ous Revolutionary patriot who served for a short time as President 
of the Continental Congress, lived at the corner of Centre and 
Holten streets. The house has been purchased and restored by 
Gen. Israel Putnam Chapter, D. A. R. Small admission fee. 

Site of the Hooper-Collins House at the end of Collins street. 
The mansion house which was removed to Washington, D. C., in 
1935, was built by “King” Hooper, and in recent years was known 
as “The Lindens.” General Gage established his headquarters in 
this house in 1774, just after he was appointed by the King as 
Governor of the Province, with instructions to transfer the Prov- 
ince capitol to Salem. In the field opposite was the camp of two 
companies of Leslie’s 64th British Regiment, afterwards in the 
expedition to Salem, Feb. 26, 1775. 

Samuel Fowler House, built 1809, a fine example of brick 
houses of that period, purchased in 1912 by the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities, and open to visitors. 
Admission, 25 cents. 
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Col. Israel. Hutchinson, a gallant. officer in the Revolution, 
lived in front:of what is now ‘the Danversport rane station. 
A. monument marks the spot. 


“Oak Knoll,’ the home of the poet Whittier for dbgat niaeen 
years, 18 beyond the burial ground on Summer street. 


Peabody Institute, Sylvan street. This edifice was erected in 
1892, to replace the former building that had been destroyed by 
fire. The Public Library and a hall are in this building, which 
was endowed by the philanthropist, George Peabody of London. 
Not far from the Institute on Holten street, stands the house 
which was long the summer home of Judge Samuel Putnam, :sup- 
planting the house in which he was‘born on his father’s 200-acre 
farm. ; 


Gen. Israel ‘Piitram' the Revolutionary hero, was weit in the | 
house at 431 ‘Maple street. 


Hon. James Putnam was born just beyond the old cemetery on 
Summer street. ‘He was the last Attorney-General of Massachu- 
setts under the Crown, Judge of the Supreme Court of New Bruns- 
wick, and, said President ‘Adams, “the’ best’ lawyer in America.” 
A covered well just beyond the birthplace of James Putnam,’ in 
the field to the left, is near the site of the home of John Putnam, 
Sr. The road.passes over the site. 


St. John’s Preparatory School, Roman Gatsblit, occupies sev- 
eral fine brick, buildings on Spring and Summer streets. The 
main building’ was er ected by Jacob Spring, and is built of brick 
and embodies forty-two varieties of stone picked up on the estate. 


Training Field, corner Centre and Ingersoll streets, was, in 
1694, donated by Nathaniel Ingersoll to the inhabitants as “a 
training place forever.” The town of Danvers, in 1894, set a 


granite boulder on the “green,” with a suitable inscription thereon. 


Hirst Church, corner Centre and Hobart streets. This has been 
the meeting-house site of this parish since 1702. The earlier and 
witchcraft meeting-house stood about seven hundred feet north- 
easterly on the other side of Hobart street, then called “Meeting 
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House Lane,” just easterly of Forest Street. Near by, on Centre 
street, may be seen the Parson Wadsworth residence, built about 
1784. Rev. Samuel Parris, the witchcraft pastor of Salem Village, 
lived in the parsonage which formerly stood about three hundred 
feet from the Parson Wadsworth house. Here the delusion began. 


George Jacobs, who was executed for witchcraft in 1692, lived 
in a house still standing, much decayed, in the fields easterly from 
the foot of Gardner’s Hill. His remains are buried in the field 
between the house and the street. 


The Rebecca Nurse Burying Ground, off Collins street, is in 
a field among some pine trees. Here is the monument, with its 
inscription composed by the poet Whittier, erected to the memory 
of Rebecca Nurse, who was executed for ee im 16925) Dns 
field igs a part of the ancient Nurse farm, and the old house in 
which Mrs. Nurse lived, said to have been built in 1636, is seen 
to the northeast on the hill. The house and burying ground are 
now owned by the Nurse Memorial Association. The house has 
been restored and seventeenth century furnishings added. Entrance 
from Pine street. Admission, 25 cents. 

Wadsworth Burying Ground, Summer street. Here are the 
graves of Hlizabeth, wife of Rev. Samuel Parris of witchcraft 
notoriety; of Parson Wadsworth, of the Clarkes, Hobarts, and 
many of the Putnams. This is the oldest cemetery in Danvers, 
and was originally the First Parish cemetery. 


PEABODY 


Lexington Monument, corner Main and Washington streets, a 
granite monument erected in memory of the men from this town 
(then oe) who fell ‘in the battles of Lexington and Concord, 
Aveeno 177 The monument was dedicated by Gov. Edward 
ae The ea Bell Tavern formerly stood opposite. 


Peabody Historical Society. 35 Washington street, organized 
in 1896, has a collection of historical relics and curiosities. 
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Peabody Institute, 64 Main street, is a public library founded 
with a bequest of $200,000 by George Peabody of London. Here 
is deposited a portrait of Queen Victoria painted on enamel, the 
colors being burned in and backed by a sheet of gold. Sixteen 
firings were needed to perfect the work. The picture was a gift 
from the Queen to Mr. Peabody in recognition of his beneficence 
to the poor of London. The Sutton Reference Library, in the 
same building, was founded in 1869 by Mrs. Eliza Sutton, as a 
memorial to her son, Eben Dale Sutton. 


George Peabody, the world-renowned philanthropist, was born 
in the house numbered 205 Washington street. A tablet marks 
the front of the house. The name of the town, South Danvers, 
was changed to Peabody, in his honor, in 1868. 


William Frederick Poole, the first librarian of the Newberry 
Library at Chicago, was born in Salem, Dec. 24, 1821. The 
boundary lines having since been changed, the house is now within 
the limits of Peabody, and is the second below Pierpont street— 
133 Main street. Mr. Poole had been librarian of the Boston 
Atheneum, Cincinnati Public Library, and the Chicago Public 
Library, and was the compiler of Poole’s Index and a frequent 
contributor to historical and literary papers. 

Ship Rock. The largest and most noted boulder of Hssex 
County is Ship Rock, in Peabody. (See Historic Buildings, Sites, 
etc.) 

“Eliza Wharton” the “Coquette,” Richard Derby the patriot, 
Jones Very the poet, and five of the Danvers minute men who fell 
at the Battle of Lexington he buried in the ancient cemetery at 
the dividing line between Peabody and Salem. 


MARBLEHEAD 


This quaint old town is very enjoyable to anyone who appre- 
ciates the picturesque. Many of the streets are crooked beyond 
description, reminding those who have traveled abroad of the older 
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parts of Naples. The earliest houses are as striking in appearance 
and as queerly constructed as the streets. It is an old colonial 
town, entirely unlike any other place in the land. It was settled 
largely, while a part of Salem, by fishermen from the Channel 
Islands, and to this day French Huguenot names, though often 
corrupted, are far from rare among them. They are a most hos- 
pitable people and famous fighters, and during the Revolutionary 
War had a whole regiment of their own under arms, which furn- 
ished oarsmen in Washington’s passage of the Delaware, and 
retreat from Long Island. A pleasant hour may be spent in driv- 
ing about the streets, and the people, who are proud of their town, 
are always ready to show the stranger its queer features and points 
of historic interest. In the summer time the harbor is the rendez- 
vous of the yachts of the leading clubs cruising along the coast, 
and the regattas of the Eastern and Corinthian clubs are social 
events of the season. 


Abbot Hall is on the Common, at the junction of Washington 
and Lee streets. Several fine paintings are in the reading room, 
including “The Spirit of 776,” by Willard. 

Fort Sewall, overlooking the harbor at the extreme northeastern 
end of Front street, was built in 1742, and has been garrisoned in 
all the wars in which the country has been engaged. In 1922 the 
government transferred the title to the town of Marblehead. 

Fountain Inn, scene of the romantic story of Agnes Surriage, 
was formerly located on Orne street, the well being all that re- 
mains of this old-time hostelry. 

Elbridge Gerry, the only Essex County signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, a Vice-President of the United States and 
Governor of Massachusetts, was born in a three-story house on 
Washington street nearly opposite the old North Church. The 
system by which political districts have been constituted to benefit 
the party in power, which was first applied while he was governor, 
has been called the “Gerrymander.” 
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Glover House, on Glover street, its front facing State street, 
was the home of Gen. John Glover, the leader of the “Amphibious 
Regiment of Marblehead fishermen,” a detachment of which rowed 
Washington across the Delaware, Dec. 25, 1776. .The house has 
been restored and is used as a private residence. 

“King” Hooper House, Hooper street, built by Robert Hooper, 
one of the wealthiest merchants of New England, before the Revo- 
lution. There is a large banquet hall constructed like a ship’s 
cabin, in the third story. 

Marblehead Historical Society, 169 Washington street, now 
owns and occupies the Lee mansion, built in 1770 by Col. Jeremiah 
Lee, a leading merchant, and is one of the finest examples of 
architecture of its period. Here Washington, Lafayette and An- 
drew Jackson have been entertained. It now contains a valuable 
and interesting collection of furniture, china, and historical relics. 
Admission, 25 cents. 

Capt. James Mugford, of Revolutionary fame, lived in the 
house at the corner of Mugford and Back streets, and has a granite 
monument on Elm street. 


Old Burying Hill, Orne street, the view from whose summit is 
unsurpassed, contains the graves of many of the early settlers, as 
well as persons of influence and distinction who have lived here. 
Many of the gravestones are curiously cut, and the inscriptions of 
interest. ite 

Major John Pedrick House, 52 Washington street, built in 
1756, home of a patriot during the Rey olutionary War. He was 
a wealthy ship-owner, with twenty or more vessels engaged in 
foreign trade. Open to the public. 

St. Michael’s Church (Episcopal), Summer street, was built 
in 1714, the frame and all the materials used in its construction 
being brought from England. The ancient reredos and chandelier 


still remain. It is the oldest Episcopal church. edifice in New 
England. 
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Justice Joseph Story was coe at 104: Washington street, Hie 
father, Dr. Elisha Story, a distinguished physician, having come 
from Boston, where he had figured as one of the “Sons of Liberty” 
in the “Boston Tea Party. 

Town House, Washington street, near the head of State street, 
erected in 1727. Here for nearly 200 years town meetings were 
held and its walls have re-echoed the voices of the patriots as they 
appealed to the citizens in the days before the Revolution. 

Commodore Samuel Tucker, daring naval officer of the Rey- 
olution, lived on Prospect street. It is said that he took more 
prizes and was victorious in more sea-fights than almost any naval 
hero of the age. 


INDEX 


Abbot, Gen. Stephen, 214. 
Abbot Hall, Marblehead, 263. 
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Almshouse, 146. 
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Andrew-Safford House, 186. 
Arbella, ship, 138, 
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Armory, State, 146. — 
Arthur, President, 214. 
Assembly House, 186. 
Athenzeum, Salem, 144. 


Bands in Salem, 147. 
Bandstand, 186. 
Barnard, Rev. Thomas, 
Beadle’s Tavern, 186. 
Becket’s Shipyard, 198. 
Belcher, Governor, 215. 
Bell, Prof. A. Graham, 215. 
Bentley, Rev. William, 215. 
Bertram, Capt. John, 215. 
Bertram Home for Aged 
180. 
Beverly City Hall, 256. 
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Beverly Historical Society, 256. 
Beverly Meeting House, 257. 
Bishop House, 186. 

Bishop, Bridget, 24, 186. 
Boardman House, 187. 

Boulder, 23rd Regiment, 202. 


30wditch, Nathaniel, 215. 
Bradstreet, Gov. Simon, 9, 215. 
Bridge, North, 193. 

Brigham, Lincoln F., 216. 
Broad Street Cemetery, 203. 
Brooks, Rev. Charles T., 215. 
Browne, Col. William, 


Men, 


159, 188. 
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“Browne’s Folly,” 259. 
Bulfineh, Charles, 146, 180. 
Burnett, Gov. William, 216. 


Cabot, George, 256. 
Cabot House, 187. 
Carlton, Rev. Michael, 183. 
Cemeteries, 203. 
Charter Street Burying Ground, 
203. 
Charters, 5, 9. 
Chase, Salmon P., 216. 
Choate, Rufus, 216. 
Choate Monument, 201. 
Churches: 
Advent Christian, 167. 
Calvary Baptist, 167. 
Christian Science, 170. 
Crombie Street, 167. 
Kast, 175. 
First, 6, #163, 
First Baptist, 168. 
Friends, 170. 
Grace, 170. 
Howard Street, 171. 
Immaculate Conception, 172. 
Lafayette St. Methodist, 172. 


St. James’; 173: 
St. John the Baptist, 173. 
St. John’s, Ukraimianieet... 


. Joseph’s, 173. 

. Mary ss 7s: 

. Nicholas, 174. 
St. Peter’s, 174. 
Second, 175. 
Sons of Jacob Synagogue, 176. 
Spiritualist, 170. 
Tabernacle, 176. 
Universalist, 177. 
Wesley, 177. 

City Hall, 147. 
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POST CARDS in colors. ) 5 . 3 for 10 cents 
PHOTOGRAPHIC POST CARDS of portraits in 
the Essex Institute collection . : HiiGLoiCents each 
POST CARDS printed in Sepia, of yee ships. 
Fifty subjects. ; Hee celts, Gach 


HELIOTYPE CARDS, Eighty Aecusenia tal Subjects . 5 cents each 


ETCHINGS 


ETCHINGS of Historical Points of Interest in Salem 
and Vicinity . : , 25 cents each 


PRINTS and PHOTOGRAPHS 


OLD SALEM SHIPS, in colors, for framing. 
Twenty-three subjects. . 9, 20 Cents each: "$2 5 persset 





PHOTOGRAPHS of Portraits, Architecture, 
Museum Objects in the Essex Institute. . 8 x 10 in. $1.00 
A large collection. ‘ kd 7 ity O.cents 


Publications of the Essex Institute include Biography, 
Ethnology, Genealogy, History, Shipping, 
Vital Records and Miscellaneous 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Address 
THE ESSEX INSTITUTE, SALEM, MASS. 
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